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acitus’ employment of poetic language in the Annales has long been 
recognized. More than a century, in fact, has passed since Friederich 
Leo pronounced Tacitus one of the few great poets that the Romans had ever 
possessed. Leo, moreover, maintained that the historiography of the Annales 
could be appreciated properly only if it were understood in terms of poetry 
in general, and tragic poetry in particular, an assessment of Tacitus’ his- 
toriography about which Syme only hints.’ Since Leo, a number of scholars, 
including Léfstedt,? Norden,3 Mendell,# and Leeman,> have enumerated 
sundry tragic techniques with which Tacitus heightens the dramatic impact 
of the Annales.° The latest studies in this long scholarly tradition, including 
those of Betensky,? Malissard,®> Woodman, and Bartsch, deal with theatri- 
cal self-reference. The last scholar, in fact, judges Tacitus’ portrayal of the 
reign of Nero to be one spectacular theatrical metaphor.’°? But despite the 
widespread assessments of Tacitus’ genius for theater in general and tragic 
poetry in particular,'t only Woodman, in his analysis of Tacitus’ narration of 
the Pisonian conspiracy, has given careful attention to the historian’s use of 
specific language patterns to evoke tragedy.?? In the chapters that follow, we 
seek to complement the long scholarly tradition from Leo to Woodman by 
investigating the connotative and thematic range of Tacitus’ recurrent vo- 
cabulary and imagery. 
Tacitus employs all manner of rhetorical and poetical coloring in the An- 
nales, including the use of Graecisms and Latin archaisms. He likewise al- 
ludes to prose authors such as Cicero, Sallust, and Livy and to poets such as 
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Vergil, Horace, Ovid, and Seneca."3 Reference to drama in general and 
tragedy in particular is only one aspect of Tacitus’ multifarious rhetorical 
methods. Nevertheless, because so many scholars have remarked upon fea- 
tures of Tacitus’ dramatic technique in the Annales, and because relatively 
little attention has been given to the recurrent vocabulary and allusive im- 
agery with which Tacitus achieves his dramatic effect, this book concen- 
trates upon that aspect of his historical methods. 

Tacitus’ historiography is a product of Silver Age rhetoric, which blurs 
the boundaries not only between prose and poetry but also between history 
and tragedy.*4 Segal, for example, remarks upon the affinity between history 
and poetry and warns against an “arbitrary” and “misleading” division be- 
tween the two when evaluating ancient literature, especially in respect to 
Tacitus’ multivalent diction, the meaning of which “opens the narrative to 
several different levels of significance.”*> Segal’s observations find corrobo- 
ration in the remarks of Quintilian, who, noting the fusion between literary 
genres, comments on the special affinity between poetry and history, which 
he considers a poem in prose (Quint. Inst. Orat. 10.1.31).!° The rhetorician 
also envisions a similar amalgamation between oratory and tragedy (Inst. 
Orat. 10.1.66-68), just as Cicero did before him (De Orat. 3.27).17 Since 
thetoric serves as the foundation for Roman historical prose, awareness of 
such relationships sheds light on the historiography of Tacitus, whose mas- 
tery of forensic rhetoric was second to none, according to the younger Pliny 
(Ep. 2.11.17-18), and whose appreciation of tragic poetry (Greek as well as 
Latin) is indicated in his Dialogus (11-12) through the persona of the ora- 
tor and tragic playwright Curiatius Maternus. As we shall argue in the first 
chapter of this book, Tacitus’ word patterns and poetic imagery suggest that 
in introducing the Julio-Claudians to his readers at Annales 1.3—11, the his- 
torian has drawn upon Attic tragedy as a point of departure. Whether such 
inspiration derived from the historian’s study of rhetoric or from his perusal 
of the Greek originals cannot be determined for certain; nevertheless, the 
apparent verbal correlations are worth noting if only to acknowledge the im- 
portance of Greek tragic prototypes in Roman rhetoric in general and in the 
historiography of the Annales in particular. 

Greek literature, both poetry and prose, was fundamental to Roman 
rhetoric (and participation in public life), both in the republic, when Cicero 
and Caesar, among others,'® studied with Greek teachers, and in the empire, 
when Pliny, Suetonius, and other men of liberal education did the same.*9 
Attic tragedy featured prominently among these studies. Even if actual per- 
formances of Greek tragedies were few and far between,”° the vocabulary 
and imagery of the original texts lived on through rhetoric. According to 
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Cicero, in fact, tragic poetry held such a close consanguinity to oratory that 
one had to be thoroughly familiar with the contrasting styles not only of the 
great Roman playwrights, Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius, but also of the 
greatest of the Greeks, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides (De Orat. 
3.27).21 Although Cicero, in De Finibus, remarks that Greek tragedies had 
been translated word for word into Latin (ad verbum [1.4]), he also com- 
plains of what he implies is an entire class of literary elitists who insist upon 
reading them in the original Greek (so 1.1), a situation that persisted in the 
empire, when knowledge of that language was an asset for a career in public 
life, since so many promagisterial posts were in Greek-speaking provinces.?? 

Just as Horace endorses the assiduous study of Greek models for promis- 
ing poets (Ars Poet. 268—74),?3 so Quintilian urges the diligent perusal of 
Attic playwrights, both comic and tragic, by aspiring orators (Inst. Orat. 
10.1.65-68). Like Cicero (De Orat. 3.27), the rhetorician of the Flavian era 
recommends the tragic poets Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides as models 
for all those who aspire to rhetorical excellence, especially for the develop- 
ment of vocabulary imbued with gravitas (Inst. 1.8.8; cf. Inst. 10.1.66-68). 
Quintilian especially singles out the benefits to be gleaned from the study of 
each tragedian. For instance, he notes that Aeschylus’ style is sublimis et gravis 
et grandiloquus; Sophocles’ is sublimior; and Euripides’ is espeically valuable 
for attorneys pleading in court, a fact that was not lost on Cicero, whose 
forensic speeches contain apparent allusions to Euripides (as well as Aeschy- 
lus).24 Tacitus, who according to Pliny argued oguv@c¢—eravely, solemnly, 
and majestically—in the courts (Ep. 2.11.17), may well have garnered some 
of his rhetorical techniques from the study of such Greek tragic models, of 
which, it will be demonstrated, there are discernible traces in the recurrent 
vocabulary and thematic imagery of the Annales.?5 

Tacitus’ excellence in rhetoric presumes that, like his well-educated con- 
temporaries, he had received a proper grammatical education. That this con- 
sisted of a thorough knowledge of Greek language and literature can be in- 
ferred from the remarks of Quintilian and the younger Pliny. The former 
expressly recommends that young boys begin their education with Greek 
schoolmasters prior to studying with Latin grammatici (Inst. Orat. 1.4.1). And 
all of this was to occur even before they had commenced their higher educa- 
tion of rhetoric and philosophy.° Pliny, who was a self-confessed emulator of 
Cicero, demonstrates that he had certainly benefited from an early instruc- 
tion in the language of Hellas, since he was able to compose a Greek tragedy 
at the age of fourteen (quin etiam quattuordecim natus annos Graecam tragoe- 
diam scripsi [Ep. 7.4.2]).2?7 Although Sherwin-White speculates that the bud- 
ding playwright may have used Seneca as a model,?8 there is no evidence for 
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this, and Pliny’s subsequent remarks, with which he characterizes his preco- 
cious effort as a clumsy work, suggest the possibility that his tragedy might 
have been an exercise done with a Greek grammaticus. Furthermore, even if 
the young Pliny had written in Latin, he is demonstrably proficient enough 
in Greek to have worked from an Attic model.?9 

The object of a Greek education for young Romans who aspired to a ca- 
reer in public life was not only proficiency in reading “canonic literary 
texts”3° but also being able to translate them easily from Greek into Latin 
and then back again into Greek. Cicero was certainly capable of doing so, as 
his Tusculan Disputations—which contain his own copious Latin renditions 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, as well as Aristophanes, Plato, 
Solon, Simonides, and Homer—suggest.3? Such exercises were apparently 
fundamental to the study of Roman rhetoric both in the republic and in the 
empire.3? For instance, Pliny advises Pedanius Fuscus Salinator, a forensic 
orator and future consul,33 to undertake a two-way translation drill in order 
to acquire a stockpile of metaphors (copia figurarum) and to develop preci- 
sion in meaning, vividness of vocabulary (proprietas splendorque verborum), 
and vitality in narrative (vis explicandi [Ep.7.9.2]). In addition, such practice 
was designed not only to enable the student to catch any details that he 
might have missed upon a casual reading, but also to facilitate the develop- 
ment of originality in amplification through the emulation of the very best 
writers of the past (praeterea imitatione optimorum similia inveniendi facultas 
paratur [Ep. 7.9.2]). Adeptness and ease in theme and variation were also es- 
sential for the ancient historiographer—especially the writer of Roman his- 
tory, a genre, according to Pliny, that was considered thin when compared 
to Greek history, which employed mimetic techniques from other literary 
genres, including tragedy.34 In other words, Roman historians, in Pliny’s es- 
timation, needed to adorn the bare bones of historical facts—as the Greeks 
did—in order to provide their readers with a “seamless narrative.”35 Tragedy 
provided one vehicle for such rhetorical embellishment. 

Since both Cicero and Quintilian recommend the diligent study of the 
vocabulary of Attic tragedians, we might reasonably assume not only that 
the works of the Greeks were widely available to be read but also that 
Roman students of rhetoric were capable of reading them in the original lan- 
guage. Moreover, Quintilian’s remarks indicate that he fully expected his ad- 
vice to be taken by those young men who aspired to the highest levels of elo- 
quence. The rhetorician’s observations therefore suggest both an author, 
and, moreover, an audience who would appreciate such rhetorical sub- 
tleties.3° A. Gellius, who lived and wrote Noctes Atticae a generation after 
Tacitus, provides an example of the average Roman of the educated classes; 
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he studied rhetoric in Rome, then went to Athens for further instruction, 
and finally returned to the city on the Tiber and became a iudex. Although 
his work has been dismissed as second rate—an assessment that seems to be 
based upon notions of the inferiority of the Silver Age Latin literature to 
that of the Golden Age, such an idea was not shared in the ancient world, 
since, it has been noted, Augustine (a connoisseur of Cicero) judged Gellius 
to be a vir elegantissimi eloquii et facundae scientiae (Civ. Dei 9.4).37 Aulus Gel- 
lius’ very lack of distinction, however (even though he seems to have been 
admitted into the circle of Hadrian), emphasizes the rhetorical awareness 
during the second century of men who served in public life—men who were 
likely to be counted among Tacitus’ readers, according to Rutledge.3° For in- 
stance, even though Gellius (who was thoroughly familiar with Cicero and 
Vergil) has been censured for taking his “material at second hand,” resorting 
to “obscure” and “obsolete words,” and (the horror) citing “writers of the 
ante-classical period,”3? he not only quotes excerpts from Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides in Greek, but he is also thoroughly cognizant of the se- 
mantics of the Greek originals in respect to the Latin versions of the 
tragedies. For example, in discussing Ennius’ Hecuba, Gellius contrasts it to 
Euripides’ original (quoting from both versions of Hecabe’s speech to Odys- 
seus); furthermore, in a snippet of literary criticism (secondhand or not) the 
raconteur notes that Ennius’ words ignobiles and opulenti do not recover the 
power of Euripides’ Gdo0€0%vtwv and doxobvtwv (Noct. Att. 11.4.2-4). 
Whether or not Aulus Gellius might be due for a reevaluation, he is, never- 
theless, representative of educated Romans (of the sort noted by Rutledge) 
who might have constituted Tacitus’ readership. 

Allowing for the fact that Pliny is showing off his own erudition in his cor- 
respondence, which was finely honed for publication,4° we can nevertheless 
presume that Greek literature was widely read and appreciated among con- 
temporary members of the upper classes—again, those who would presumably 
be reading Tacitus’ Annales. Pliny, for instance, peppers his letters with exact 
quotations—untranslated—not only from the works of Euripides but also from 
those of Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Eupolis, and Thucydides and with co- 
pious excerpts from Aeschines and Demosthenes.4* Prominent among Pliny’s 
purported correspondents was Cornelius Tacitus, whose epistle Pliny laces 
with quotations—in Greek—from Homer (Ep. 1.20.22) and Euripides (Ep. 
1.20.16), as well as the comic poets Eupolis (Ep. 1.20.17) and Aristophanes 
(Ep. 1.20.19). In other words, Pliny’s letter to Tacitus assumes that the latter 
was thoroughly au courant not only with the language but also with the sub- 
tle intricacies of Greek (and Roman) literature. For example, Pliny discusses 
the brevity of Lysias (as well as that of the brothers Gracchi), as opposed to 
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the (preferred) prolixity of Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Hyperides (and Ci- 
cero) (Ep. 1.20.4). There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that Tacitus, like 
his well-read contemporaries, was not thoroughly educated in Greek as well 
as Roman literature. Nor are there any grounds to assume that Tacitus’ edu- 
cation in rhetoric was inferior to that of Pliny, whom Syme considers to have 
led a sort of parallel political life to that of the historian.4? 

There seems to be little problem in accepting that the readers of Catul- 
lus, Vergil, and Ovid would recognize the poets’ respective nods to their 
Greek literary predecessors. One might, for example, presume that Catullus’ 
lectors (or at least a good number of them) reading Ille mi par esse deo vide- 
tur (51) might readily turn their minds to Sappho’s gaivetai wou xi\voc toos 
Oeotow . . . or, in respect to some of the poet’s more subtle allusions, might 
nevertheless recognize the many parallelisms with Homer, Hesiod, Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides.43 The same observation might reasonably be 
applied to the readers of Vergil, whose Eclogues are informed by Theocritus 
and whose Aeneid is illuminated by Homer as well as Attic tragedy.44 Simi- 
larly Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, relies on his readers’ textual memories not 
only of his elegiac Roman predecessors but also of tragedy and epic in gen- 
eral and the narrative style of Callimachus in particular.45 Such “negotia- 
tions between texts” were intended not merely as authorial annotations but 
were instead aimed at the reader, who, the poet fully expected, would appre- 
ciate them.*° 

Since the readers of Roman poets were likely from the same educated 
class as those who perused Livy and later Tacitus,4? we might suppose that the 
latter’s readers were just as capable of recognizing and appreciating poetic al- 
lusion as were those from a former age. Tacitus’ own era constituted a “re- 
nascence” of all manner of literary experimentation, according to Syme.4* 
Furthermore, ancient audiences, whether of theatrical presentations or of 
recitations of declamation, poetry, and oratory, were thoroughly appreciative 
of the nuances not only of genre and theme but also of the vocabulary and 
imagery of a particular author.4? The same proposition is true for the readers 
of the works of Roman historians—themselves highly trained in the art of 
rhetoric—treaders who would likely be both familiar with and cognizant of lit- 
erary reminiscences.5° The “expectations and knowledge of the conventions 
of narrative” would therefore enhance the enjoyment of Tacitus’ lectors, who 
would not be reading the Annales in a “literary vacuum,” as it were. On the 
contrary, a “single allusion, even a single word, could tap a whole complex of 
ideas in the mind of the audience or reader.”5* It will be argued in chapters 1 
and 2 of this book that Tacitus utilizes his recurrent vocabulary and imagery 
to recall the lexical techniques of tragic poetry—Attic as well as Roman. 
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Tacitus’ appreciation of tragic techniques very likely derives from his 
own preparation in rhetoric. Although little is known about the historian’s 
life, some inferences about his rhetorical training can be extrapolated from 
his works. By his own admission, he had learned dramatic methods from his 
careful observation of great orators and tragic playwrights in action (Dial. 
1.2).5? For instance, the young orator and future historian confesses to being 
particularly impressed by Curiatius Maternus’ dramatic reading of his 
tragedy Cato, a work that Tacitus informs us (through the persona of Mater- 
nus) was apparently written in the literary tradition of Ovid’s Medea and 
Varius’ Thyestes.53 And although the argument of the Dialogus would lead 
one to believe that poetry and oratory were separated by a sharp divide,*4 the 
remarks of Cicero and Quintilian suggest that Tacitus, in framing his debate 
over the merits of the two disciplines, has set up a straw man.°5 At any rate, 
mention—again in the words of Maternus—of the Attic tragedians Euripi- 
des and Sophocles (and the poet Homer) as well as the Attic orators Lysias5° 
and Hyperides is a further indication that the outstanding works of the 
Greeks were very familiar to Tacitus, whose historiography reflects both epic 
and tragic poetry.57 

The popularity of tragedy in Tacitus’ day should not be underestimated.5® 
The historian had access to Roman adaptations of the Greek tragedies, in- 
cluding the works of Pacuvius, Accius, and Ennius from the era of the repub- 
lic and, from the empire, those of L. Varius Rufus, Mamercus Aemilius Scau- 
rus, Curiatius Maternus, and Pomponius Secundus, as well as Ovid and 
Seneca.*? The availability of the Greek originals and their influence on Tac- 
itus’ historiography, however, should not be dismissed, especially in light of 
the evidence of Cicero, Quintilian, and Pliny (and even A. Gellius). More- 
over, drama was apparently an accustomed medium for celebrating the sig- 
nificant events of Rome’s past.°° Therefore, it should not be surprising to dis- 
cover evocations of the theater in the diction of Roman historiography, and 
indeed, reminiscences of Attic tragedy have been discerned in Livy’s Ab 
Urbe Condita.** Moreover, the framing of history according to a tragic per- 
spective has its precedents in the historiography of Thucydides, who is said 
to have been influenced by a tragic moral consciousness stemming both from 
his contemporary Athenian playwrights and from his own observations of 
the twenty-seven-year Peloponnesian War.°? 

Thucydides’ tragic vision has been “often misunderstood” ever since 
Cornford first suggested that the Attic historian—so preoccupied by the 
dark side of human nature—was deliberately evoking Athenian tragedy in 
portraying the monumental conflict of his era.°3 Such an interpretation ap- 
parently threatens to topple Thucydides from his pedestal as a “scientific” 
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historian and to suggest that he might have been less than truthful. Similar 
objections might also be raised in respect to Tacitus and a tragic portrayal of 
the Julio-Claudian dynasty in the Annales; and yet, as Woodman has ob- 
served, Roman history cannot be separated from rhetoric; it does not, and 
was never intended to, represent a precise replica of the “facts.”°4 

Tragedy and history were didactic.°5 Both dealt with universal moral 
truths, which remained essentially unaltered even though their details 
might be manipulated.© In drawing upon the mimetic world of tragedy as a 
framework for his historiography, Tacitus is not necessarily falsifying the 
facts. By rearranging them, however, and imposing a tragic unity on the ran- 
dom events of the lengthy Julio-Claudian reign, he emphasizes certain oc- 
currences and diminishes the importance of others. He is therefore adroitly 
able to vacate the responsibility for any distortions that might be read into 
the narrative and to leave such interpretations to the discretion of his read- 
ers, a ploy to which he resorts on many occasions and in various ways 
throughout the Annales .° 

Tragedy, in fact, is a medium with a message that is overt and at the same 
time, paradoxically, subliminal. It has its own language, its unique “cate- 
gories of thought, types of reasoning, . . . system of representations,” and “be- 
liefs and values” to be decoded and interpreted. In presenting such hidden 
agendas, the tragic playwright created a mimetic “world of fiction, alongside 
of the world of reality.”°® According to Léfstedt, Tacitus has presented his 
readers with a “series of tragedies,” which taken together comprised “the 
great tragedy of Rome.”7° With his recurrent thematic vocabulary and im- 
agery, Tacitus has likewise created a parallel tragic universe to Julio-Clau- 
dian Rome in order to make his historical narrative more enjoyable and ac- 
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cessible to his readers and to endow it with the authority of a familiar, even 
if only a virtual, reality.7? 

Since the great nineteenth-century studies of Wolfflin and Draeger,” 
Tacitus’ vocabulary in the Annales has not received the extensive attention 
that it deserves. A reason for the oversight is, perhaps, the magnitude and 
the complexity of the historian’s diction, which, unlike that of Livy or Vel- 
leius, refuses to be reduced to compact formulas.73 Where Sdrbom’s volume, 
Variatio Sermonis, is exhaustive, it is syntactically oriented, and it offers lit- 
tle commentary on or analysis of Tacitus’ semantic differentiation and col- 
oring.74 Even Syme’s massive compedium avoids the topic by relegating Tac- 
itus’ vocabulary to long lists in appendixes.75 Some of Syme’s inventories, 
furthermore, focus on words not found in Tacitus, rather than those that are, 
and he confines his discussion of the historian’s use of verbal repetition to 
one terse—and on-target—sentence: “A single word will be repeated with 
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deadly effect.”7° Unfortunately, Syme does not undertake the study of Taci- 
tus’ recurrent thematic vocabulary with its semantic variations—the shifts 
in connotational value that render his lexical “effect” so “deadly.” Although 
there have been excellent studies on the employment and repetition of in- 
dividual words,”’7 groups of words,7® and Tacitean verbal reminiscences of 
other authors and different literary genres,”? there are still many areas within 
these categories that have gone untouched. Moreover, since tragedy has 
been deemed to be so fundamental to Tacitus’ historical narrative in the An- 
nales,°° his vocabulary with its polyvalent connotations ought to be thor- 
oughly analyzed in respect to the genre that relies so conspicuously upon re- 
current diction and connotative multiplicity.®! 

Lofstedt notes that Tacitus’ vocabulary and imagery are at their “most po- 
etical” in the Annales.*? The purpose of poetic language, according to Segal, 
is “to connect imagistically” and to provide a “texture of words” that “is 
more important than or as important as the abstract lexical meanings” in 
which “connotations [are] as central as the denotations.”®3 Tacitus’ elevated 
style of prose and use of poetic constructions and vocabulary, in which a sin- 
gle word may assume many layers of significance,®°4 are fundamental to the 
complexity of his diction.*5 

If there is a specific representative metaphor that emerges in this study 
of Tacitus’ diction, it is the transgression of boundaries—not only physical 
and moral but also connotative. With this in mind and in an endeavor to 
confront the challenge of treating a subject as vast and complex as Taci- 
tus’ choice of words effectively, we have systematized the material, divid- 
ing it into three sections. The first is entitled Connotations (chaps. 1 and 
2); the second, Transgressions (chaps. 3 and 4), and the third, Boundaries 
(chap. 5). 

The first chapter calls attention to the complex network of thematic vo- 
cabulary that Tacitus embeds in chapters 3 to 11 of book 1—a lexical system 
that is analogous to prototypes in Greek tragedy. In this chapter, we also 
contrast Tacitus’ verbal stratagems to the techniques of repetition employed 
by Sallust and Livy, especially scrutinizing the latter historian’s methods in 
a scene from Ab Urbe Condita that Ogilvie has singled out for its apparent 
allusions to Attic tragedy.°° Applying analogous criteria from the Livian 
episode, we then focus on Tacitus’ opening chapters for indications of simi- 
lar emulation or reminiscence that might owe a rhetorical debt to the Attic 
playwrights, and we also offer a hypothesis as to why the historian might 
have framed his crucial opening chapters in such a manner. 

Still focusing on Tacitus’ tragic poetics, the second chapter turns to the 
historian’s repetition not merely of single words but of entire clusters of 
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paronomasic vocabulary from specific lexical fields that replicate major cate- 
gories of Aristotle’s poetics of tragedy. Then demonstrating how Tacitus em- 
ploys these verbal clusters, which he reserves for especially emotive scenes, 
we compare this rhetorical stratagem to analogous techniques found both in 
Attic tragedy and in the dramas of Seneca. The employment of such recur- 
rent lexical amalgamations intensifies Tacitus’ dramatic effect by imbuing the 
entire historical narrative of the Annales with a tragic texture and depth of 
field. 

From the blurring of connotative boundaries, part two turns to the trans- 
gression of moral limits, concentrating on the proleptic expression, muliebris 
impotentia, introduced in book 1 and reprised in book 12. A common de- 
nominator between Tacitus and Livy, muliebris impotentia, it will be argued, 
is informed by tragic prototypes, both Greek and Roman. Embracing a re- 
markably expansive and flexible range of nuances, muliebris impotentia con- 
notes female appropriation of legitimate male prerogatives, including polit- 
ical power and the art of eloquence; the expression, as Tacitus employs it, 
also embraces the rhetorically related transgressions of adultery, poisoning, 
seduction, and magic. Whereas chapter 3 focuses on female usurpation, 
chapter 4, which demonstrates how Tacitus mixes and matches specific re- 
current clusters of his tragic poetics as a narrative undercurrent whenever 
murder is incipient, concentrates on poison and seductive magic. 

Part three, Boundaries, consists of only one chapter. This explores what 
in a theatrical genre would essentially constitute the stagecraft of Tacitus, 
who exploits the trope of boundary violation as a metatheatrical metaphor 
of neo-Stoicism, as formulated in Seneca’s Quaestiones Naturales and utilized 
in the dramas of the playwright-philosopher, who plays a leading part in the 
Annales’ Neronian episodes. From metatheatrical neo-Stoicism, the chapter 
shifts to the specific settings within which Tacitus’ Julio-Claudian antago- 
nists interact: the domus, the hortus, and the theatrum. Although they are 
hardly noticeable at first, these locations become more detailed and identi- 
fiable as theatrical settings as the narrative progresses. As Tacitus converts 
his tragic settings from the intangible to the substantial, so he subjects his 
proleptic verbal clusters—insinuated darkly at the beginning of the narra- 
tive—to a metamorphosis from which they emerge with luminous trans- 
parency, demonstrating an underlying synchronism to the disparate events 
of his lengthy narrative. 

By elucidating several of Tacitus’ verbal methods that have been previ- 
ously overlooked, this book seeks to call attention to the subtle lexical sub- 
structure of the Annales, which not only transmits the diverse elements of 
the historian’s major themes but also conveys a subliminal tragic message to 
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his readers. Ever present, but hardly noticed, due to his artistry and the com- 

pelling nature of his subject, Tacitus’ recurrent thematic vocabulary never- 

theless deserves thorough consideration and should never be taken at face 
8 

value.®7 
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acitus, according to Bartsch, portrays Nero’s reign in accordance 
with a “theatrical paradigm” that both represents the “distorting ef- 
fects of power” and depicts a “schematic reversal of roles between actor and 
audience.”? With Tacitus’ emphasis on spectacle, as well as on the emperor’s 
penchant for acting, the historian’s theatrical perspective certainly reaches 
its culmination in the Neronian books. The seeds of theatricality, however, 
are omnipresent. Sown in the early chapters of the Annales, they are evident 
in the diction and in the subtle allusions to serious tragedy that Tacitus in- 
corporates into his historical narrative. As Martin has suggested, Tacitus has 
employed his vocabulary in book 1 in respect to the suspicious death of Au- 
gustus and the succession of Tiberius to forecast the demise of Claudius 
under similar circumstances and the investiture of Nero.? It therefore follows 
that Tacitus may have utilized similar lexical techniques to prefigure Nero’s 
thespian exploits, which are attested to in all the sources.3 
This chapter will be devoted to the vocabulary and imagery of Annales 
1.3-11. Analysis of Tacitus’ thematic diction within these chapters suggests 
that the historian has not limited reference to theater and tragedy to the 
reign of the last Julio-Claudian emperor, as Bartsch’s premise of a “theatrical 
paradigm” might suggest. In other words, the theatricalized end of the An- 
nales, which focuses on the life and thespian exploits of Nero, very likely 
governed the manner in which Tacitus conceived the history’s more subtly 
dramatic beginning. 
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1. TACITUS’ LEXICAL NETWORK 
... LOQGILMOV GYCEVUATOV 


[. . . trapped in the fateful nets] 
—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1048 


There is more to chapters 3-11 of book 1 than meets the eye—at first 
glance, that is—for within these fundamental episodes Tacitus not only ac- 
quaints his readers with Augustus and the other denizens of the homicidal 
domus Caesarum, but he also introduces his major lexical themes. These, fur- 
thermore, prove to be embedded within a closely woven verbal network, the 
constituents of which reappear in altered but recognizable forms throughout 
the course of the narrative. Even though the significance of Tacitus’ complex 
scheme of thematic vocabulary will become apparent to the reader only 
gradually, through repetition as the narrative progresses, the components of 
his verbal network nevertheless suffuse the Tiberian chapters of the Annales 
with a subtle dramatic undertone; and Tacitus, furthermore, does not over- 
use this rhetorical stratagem, reserving it only for emotive scenes in which 
his major characters interact, especially when treachery and murder are 
afoot. 

To add to the complexity of his primary lexical system, Tacitus interjects 
it with clusters of paronomasic vocabulary. These knots of words from the 
same lexical fields, which will be investigated thoroughly in chapter 2, re- 
late to major categories of Aristotle’s poetics of tragedy; as such, they serve 
as metatheatrical markers.+ First of all, they put Tacitus’ readers on notice 
that they have crossed the boundaries of history and have entered the realm 
of tragedy. In addition, their prominence in the opening chapters with their 
Atreid atmosphere (as noted by Syme)5 calls attention not only to the lex- 
ical web itself, which enhances the murderous potential of the Julio-Claudi- 
ans as antagonists worthy of grand tragedy,° but also to Tacitus’ use of verbal 
allusion within these pivotal episodes—reminiscences, it will be argued, that 
demonstrate a rhetorical pedigree traceable to Attic tragedy. Such a rhetor- 
ical device—the metatheatricality of which will be illustrated by its con- 
stant employment in Senecan tragedy as well as by its more limited use in a 
scene from Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita that has been identified as tragic? —allows 
Tacitus first to suggest; next to foreshadow; and finally to convey the progres- 
sive theatricality that eventually overtakes and overcomes the Julio-Clau- 
dian dynasty. 

The lists on pages 18 through 23 illustrate the great number of lexical 
figures that Tacitus has packed simultaneously into his initial chapters.® It 
should be noted, however, that the word chapter refers to a separation be- 
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tween sections that was to become traditional but did not apply when the 
historian wrote the Annales. Nevertheless, the term chapter will be re- 
tained here for the sake of clarity, since those sections appearing in adja- 
cent chapters today represent textual proximity in Tacitus’ original narra- 
tive. It should likewise be noted that the historian’s patterns of verbal 
repetition in these opening chapters are important; therefore, his recur- 
rent vocabulary has been cited not in the nominative but instead in what- 
ever case the repeated word happens to appear in the text. In addition, the 
reader is asked to suspend matters of context temporarily. It will be demon- 
strated later that Tacitus utilizes his thematic vocabulary in a manner that 
transcends context, by suggesting associative links with the past that, at 
the same time, forecast the future. 
Tacitus’ thematic vocabulary can be divided into several categories: 


(1) repetition of the same noun or adjective within a single chapter 
or subsequent chapters (see p. 18); 

(2) repetition of the same verb within a single chapter or subsequent 
chapters (see p. 19); 

(3) repetition of conceptual opposites within a single chapter or sub- 
sequent chapters (see p. 19); 

(4) repetition of synonyms or antonyms from the same lexical cate- 
gory that are developed into new forms in (often several) subse- 
quent chapters (see p. 20); 

(5) the introduction of thematic words, in widely separated passages 
of chapters 1-10 of book 1, that are repeated throughout the 
work (see p. 21); 

(6) proleptic expressions, the constituents of which Tacitus uses in 
altered but recognizable form to link Augustus and Livia to later 
Julio-Claudian malefactors (see p. 22); 

(7) thematic words that will be repeated in similar contexts through- 
out the narrative, thereby gaining cognitive momentum with 
every restatement (see p. 22); 

(8) and, finally, repetition of words from lexical categories that relate 
specifically to Aristotle’s poetics of tragedy (see p. 23). 


Embedded deeply in the narrative and intermingled in the introductory 
chapters of the Annales, these clustered figures of overlapping vocabulary— 
always altered in case or number—will be noticed only subconsciously by 
the reader, whose attention, because of Tacitus’ verbal artistry, will be di- 
verted (and totally captivated) by the historian’s enthralling and horrific 
tale of Julio-Claudian parricide. 


(1) Repetition, within a single chapter or in subsequent chapters, of the 
same noun or adjective, frequently altered in either case or number:9 


nomine (1.1.1); nomine (1.2.1); nominibus (1.3.1) 

veteris (1.1.2); vetera (1.2.1) 

ferocissimi (1.2.1); ferocem (1.3.4) 

specie (1.3.2); specie (1.4.4) 

matris (1.3.3); matrem (1.4.5); matris (1.5.3) 

senem (1.3.4); senes (1.3.7) 

iuvenis (1.3.5); iuveni (1.4.4) 

domo (1.3.1); domo (1.3.5); domi (1.3.7); domum (1.4.1); domo 
(1.4.4) 

rem publicam (1.3.7); rem publicam (1.4.5) 

spes (1.4.2); spem (1.5.1) 

rumoribus (1.4.2); rumor (1.5.1) 

custodiis (1.5.4); custodiae (1.6.1) 

domum (1.5.4); domus (1.6.3); 

rationem (1.6.3); ratio (1.6.3) 

questus (1.6.2); questus (1.7.1) 

verba (1.7.4); verba (1.7.7) 

servitium (1.7.1); servitii (1.8.6) 

re publica (1.7.7); rem publicam (1.8.6) 

nomen (1.8.1); nomen (1.8.4); [vocabula (1.8.4)]; nomine (1.9.5) 

domo (1.9.1); domui (1.10.6) 

rei publicae (1.9.2); rem publicam (1.9.5) 

pietate erga parentem (1.9.3); pietatem erga parentem (1.10.1) 

gravis (1.10.5); gravis (1.10.5) 

effigie (1.10.6); effigiem (1.11.3) 

rem publicam (1.10.2); rei publicae (1.10.7); rei publicae (1.11.1) 


(2) Repetition of the same verb, altered in form or connotation, in a 
single chapter or in subsequent chapters: 


suspectabant (1.5.1); suspecti (1.6.2) 

compertum (1.5.3); comperit (1.6.3) 

vulgabantur (1.5.4); vulgarentur (1.6.3) 

ne cunctaretur (1.6.1); nusquam cunctabundus (1.7.5) 
festinavisse (1.6.2); festinantes (1.7.1) 

videretur (1.7.7); [visi] (1.8.3); viderant (1.8.6); videretur (1.8.6) 


(3) Repetition of words connoting opposite ideas within a single 
chapter or in subsequent chapters: 


libertatem (1.1.1); servitio (1.2.1) 

veteris (1.1.2); novis (1.2.1); vetera (1.2.1) 

adulescentem (1.3.1); senem (1.3.4); tuvenis (1.3.5) 

iuventutis (1.3.2); senectus (1.4.2); iuveni (1.4.4) 

robore corporis (1.3.4); aegro et corpore (1.4.2) 

bellum (1.3.6); bella (1.3.7); pacem (1.4.1); bellum (1.4.2); bello 
(1.4.3) 

finis (1.4.2); novae (1.4.2) 

formidine (1.4.1); spes (1.4.2); pavescere (1.4.2) 

lacrimas (1.5.1); gemitus (1.5.2); laeti (1.5.4) 

spirantem (1.5.3); exaninem (1.5.3) 

gnarum (1.5.2); ignarum (1.6.1) 

ficta (1.6.3); vera (1.6.3) 

ne laeti (1.7.1); neu tristior(es) (1.7.1); lacrimas (1.7.1); gaudium 
(repr) 

formidine (1.7.6); spem (1.8.1) 

adroganti moderatione (1.8.5) 


(4) Synonyms or words from same lexical category and/or antonyms, 
which Tacitus develops into a new but related form in subsequent chap- 
ters. Such configurations and transformations are repeated throughout 
the work to highlight particularly dramatic passages. 


ne... valuit (1.1.1); invalido (1.2.2); invalidum (1.3.3); validus 
(1.4.1); valitudo (1.5.1) 

cupiverat (1.3.2); cupidine (1.3.6); cupere (1.4.2) [also cupidine 
(1.10.1)] 

dubium (1.5.2); sine dubio (1.6.2); dubitationem (1.7.7) 

visendum (1.5.1); provisis (1.5.4); invisi (1.6.2); invisos (1.8.1); [visi] 
(1.8.3); viderant (1.8.6); videretur (1.8.6); provisis (1.8.6) 

secretorum (1.6.3); arcana (1.6.3) 

imperasset (1.6.3); imperasse (1.6.3); imperandi (1.6.3); imperandi 
(1.7.3) 

adulatione(m) (1.7.1); adulandi (1.8.4) [also adulatione (1.11.2)] 

permodesto (1.7.4); moderatione (1.8.5); modestiam (1.9.5) [also 
modestia (1.11.1)] 

signum (1.7.5); insignes (1.8.3) 

senili (1.7.7); senem (1.8.6); senuerit (1.9.4) 


(5) Thematic words, which are introduced and repeated in widely 
separated passages in chapters 1-10 [*= words that reappear themati- 
cally throughout the work]: 


nomine principis (1.1.1); principis nomine (1.9.5) 
* dominatio (1.1.1); dominationi (1.3.1); dominandi (1.10.1) 
*Tibertatem (1.1.1); libertatis (1.4.2); libertatis (1.8.6) 
* dolus (1.3.3); doli (1.10.2) 
*novercae (1.3.3); novercalibus (1.6.2); noverca (1.10.5) 
* flagrantissime (1.3.2); accensum (1.4.3); cremari (1.8.5) 
vocabula (1.3.7); vocabula (1.8.3) 
* simulationem (1.4.4); simulabat (1.6.1); simulatam (1.10.1) 
* saevitiae (1.4.3); saeva (1.6.2); saevitiam (1.10.7) 
* secretas (1.4.4); secretorum (1.6.3) 
* siona (1.5.1); signum (1.7.5) 
*fama (1.5.4); fama (1.7.7) 
* saepserat (1.5.4); Saeptum (1.9.5) 
introspiciendas (1.7.7); introspexerit (1.10.7) 


(6) Proleptic expressions that reemerge significantly in book 12— 


with two exceptions—in an altered but recognizable form, which are 
intended to link either Livia or Augustus thematically with the 
younger Agrippina (or in the case of the exceptions, with the elder of 
that name). These will be discussed in later chapters. 


(la) 
(Ib) 
(2a) 


(2b) 


(8b) 


(ga) 
(gb) 


(10a) 
(10b) 
(11a) 


(11b) 


subsidia dominationi (1.3.1) [Augustus] 

subsidium regno (12.7.3) [Agrippina] 

[Gaium ac Lucium] . . . destinari consules specie recusantis 
flagrantissime cupiverat (1.3.2) [Augustus] 

cunctis malae dominationis cupidinibus flagrans (13.2.2) 
[Agrippina] 

muliebri impotentia (1.4.5) [Livia] 

impotentiam muliebrem (12.57.2) [Agrippina] 

serviendum feminae (1.4.5) [Livia] 

feminae oboediebant (12.7.3) [Agrippina] 

verso civitatis statu (1.4.1) [Livia] 

versa ex eo civitas (12.7.3) [Agrippina] 

acribus custodiis domum et vias saepserat (1.5.4) [Livia] 

cunctos aditus custodiis clauserat (12.68.2) [Agrippina] 

novercalibus odiis (1.6.2) [Livia] 

novercalibus odiis (12.2.1) [Agrippina] 

non aliud discordantis patriae remedium fuisse quam (ut) ab 
uno regeretur (1.9.4) [Augustus] 

neque aliud gliscentis discordiae remedium, quam unus alterve 
maxime prompti subverterentur (4.17.3) [Elder Agrippina] 

cupidine dominandi (1.10.1) [Augustus] 

[nihil domi impudicum| nisi dominationi expediret . . . cupido 
auro... (12.7.3) [Agrippina] 

obtentui sumpta (1.10.1) [Augustus] 

obtentum habebat (12.7.3) [Agrippina] 

nihil deorum honoribus relictum (1.10.6) [Augustus] 

nihil relictum imperatoribus (1.69.4) [elder Agrippina] 


(7) Thematic words that are repeated in similar contexts throughout the 
work, although they are altered in form: 


devinxerat (1.3.4) [context: control over Julio-Claudian emperors] 


ulcisceretur (1.9.4) [context: death of Germanicus and aftermath] 
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(8) Words from the same lexical field, which Tacitus clusters in various 
combinations throughout the work. These paronomasically charged 
terms, which relate to Aristotle’s poetics of tragedy, will be discussed 
fully in chapter 2: 


Binding: custodiis, saepserat (1.5.4); saeptum, conexa (1.9.5); 
pietate erga parentem, necessitudine rei publicae (1.9.3); 
pietatem erga parentem (1.10.1); necessitates (1.11.4) 

Loosing: resolveret (1.6.3); exsolvisse (1.10.3); effundi (1.11.3) 

Reversal: verso (1.4.1); versa (1.10.2); versae (1.11.1) 

Knowledge-Uncertainty-Ignorance: 
consciis (1.5.1); aperuisse, gnarum, dubium (1.5.2); 
secretorum, arcana (1.6.3); cognitum est, dubitationem (1.7.7); 
obscura verba, incertum, ambiguum, implicabantur (1.11.2); 
intellegere viderentur (1.11.3); incertum (1.11.4) 

Vision: ostentatur, non obscuris, palam (1.3.3) 


The lists on pages 18 through 23 demonstrate that Tacitus has packed 
his opening chapters with an extremely dense and complicated network of 
verbal repetition, antithesis, and the clustering of words from related 
fields. Silk classifies such imagery as “extra-grammatical interaction” and 
notes its employment in tragic poetry, in the anticipation and linking as 
well as in the recalling of narrative motifs.t° The iteration of so many re- 
lated nouns and verbs (altered in case or form) within such close proxim- 
ity in the Annales’ opening chapters indicates that Tacitus’ repetition is 
not accidental but deliberate, and therefore it has been employed for 
rhetorical and poetic emphasis. 

Among the many methods of persuasion recorded by Quintilian (Inst. 
9.2.4-5), the repetition of key words is deemed an especially effective rhe- 
torical ploy. The technique allows the orator (or the historian trained in 
rhetoric) to fix a particular point in the minds of his auditors (or readers) 
and to highlight parallelisms between passages. Furthermore, Quintilian 
notes the effectiveness of using slight lexical changes when iterating words 
in order to underscore a point: Eadem ratio est horum quae sunt orationis lu- 
mina et quodam modo insignia, cum aut duplicantur iteranturque verba aut leviter 
commutata ponuntur (Quint. Inst. Orat. 9.1.38).!' Consideration of the first 
category of the preceding lists demonstrates that Tacitus repeats the same 
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word in successive chapters (e.g., rumoribus [1.4.2]; rumor [1.5.1]; custodiis 
[1.5.4]; custodiae [1.6.1]), very likely to fix thematically significant words in 
his readers’ minds. Furthermore, he usually disguises his repetition by alter- 
ing the case or number of the noun or adjective, a technique likely based 
upon his training as an orator. 

In order to camouflage his rhetorical intent further, Tacitus disguises his 
repetition by intermixing words of opposite meaning in his diction,’ not 
merely exact opposites, such as invalidum (1.3.3), which contrasts with validus 
(1.4.1),"3 but conceptual opposites, such as iuventutis (1.3.2), which contrasts 
with senectus (1.4.2), and near opposites such as formidine (1.4.1), which con- 
trasts with spes (1.4.2).74 Were he to have read the Annales, Quintilian would 
have identified Tacitus’ use of such asymmetrical tropes as examples of 
avtipetapody (Inst. Orat. 9.3.85). This rhetorical device was used commonly 
not only in Roman poetry but also in Attic tragedy, especially in Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia,'5 which, with its theme of interfamilial murder, seems to serve as a 
thetorical point of departure for Tacitus’ Annales. Voss has identified Tacitus’ 
use of verbal oppositions as pseudo-antitheses, and he notes that the historian 
employs the technique to make a specific point.?© In his utilization of the 
trope, Tacitus resorts to chiasmus, a device of forensic rhetoric as well as po- 
etry and tragedy, which produces emphasis by causing the sharp contrast re- 
sulting from the reversal of verbal elements.*? For instance, the connotational 
disparity between invalidum and robore corporis in chapter 3 (1.3.3, 1.3.4) on 
the one hand is emphasized by a similar polarity between validus and aegro et 
corpore in chapter 4 (1.4.1, 1.4.2) on the other. In chapter 6 of book 1, we see 
a similar pseudo-antithesis in the coupled ne cunctaretur (1.6.1) and festi- 
navisse (1.6.2), words that are balanced chiastically in the next chapter by fes- 
tinantes (1.7.1) and nusquam cunctabundus (1.7.5). Both expressions are iden- 
tified with murder and its concealment, as will be demonstrated later in this 
chapter. 

Because of Tacitus’ dense network of lexical figures, the historian’s read- 
ers might overlook his pattern of repetition in respect to several other key 
words with which he enhances his insinuations of murder. For instance, in 
chapters 3 and 4 of book 1, Tacitus introduces the words novercae (1.3.3),'° 
saevitiae (1.4.3), and simulationem (1.4.4). These prove to be thematic, since 
they converge simultaneously two more times within the space of seven 
chapters, demonstrating not only a pattern but also rhetorical emphasis. For 
example, in chapter 6 Tacitus repeats the words but transforms them into 
novercalibus (1.6.2), saeva (1.6.2), and simulabat (1.6.1), and in chapter ro, 
they become metamorphosed yet a third time as noverca (1.10.5), saevitiam 
(1.10.7), and simulatam (1.10.1). Their concurrent emergence in three re- 
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spective chapters in book 1 suggests careful planning on Tacitus’ part. Fur- 
thermore, by altering the case and form of these recurrent terms and embed- 
ding them in his intricate lexical network, Tacitus camouflages his rhetori- 
cal intent. Despite his subtle alterations, however, the iteration of words 
connoting poisoning stepmother, cruelty, and pretense will nevertheless be 
absorbed subconsciously by his readers. By the time they arrive at chapter 10 
of the narrative, the historian’s subtle allegations of murder within the 
domus Caesarum will have become more than apparent. Moreover, because 
of Tacitus’ emphasis on the three terms in the opening chapters of book 1, 
they will resonate for his readers when they encounter the expressions again 
under similar circumstances in books 12 and 13. 

There are still other elements within Tacitus’ lexical web that prove omi- 
nous, as for instance: dolus (1.3.3, 1.10.2), introspiciendas (1.7.7), introspexerit 
(1.10.7), pietate erga parentem (1.9.3), pietatem erga parentem (1.10.1), and 
species (1.3.2, 1.4.4, 1.8.4, 1.10.3). Used of Livia, dolus connects chapter 3 of 
book 1 with chapter ro and links both Livia and Augustus with murder by 
poison. In the former episode, dolus, juxtaposed with noverca, implicates 
Livia in the untimely deaths of Gaius and Lucius. In the latter passage, Au- 
gustus is identified as the machinator doli in the poisoning of Pansa (1.10.2),'9 
and in this same chapter Tacitus reiterates Livia’s role as a poisoning step- 
mother (and her son’s accomplice) with the portentous anaphora of gravis: 
gravis in rem publicam mater, gravis domui Caesarum noverca (1.10.5). 

Introspicere and pietas erga parentem are equally pregnant with insinua- 
tions. In the opening chapters of the Annales, both words are connected 
conceptually by subtle juxtaposition of ideas. Furthermore, introspicere has 
been identified with political insight.?° In employing such expressions, how- 
ever, Tacitus, who recapitulates the word falsi (1.7.1), first introduced at 
I.1.2—a term from a semantic category that will progressively gain momen- 
tum as the narrative develops—demonstrates the callous nature of the prin- 
ceps, for they associate not only Tiberius but also Augustus with both civic 
and familial hypocrisy. For example, in chapter 7, Tacitus, who has just char- 
acterized Augustus’ adoption of Tiberius as senilis, promptly cites the latter’s 
talent for assessing the thoughts and attitudes of those around him (ad intro- 
spiciendas [1.7.7]). In chapter 10, however, Tacitus recapitulates the theme 
of introspection in relation not to Tiberius but instead to Augustus. After his 
pietas erga parentem and necessitudo rei publicae are first lauded (1.9.1) and 
then unmasked as a fraud, by way of contradictory opinion (1.10.1),? the 
princeps is revealed to have little regard for state or family, for, according to 
Augustus’ anonymous detractors, despite looking deeply into Tiberius’ arro- 
gantly cruel personality (quoniam adrogantiam saevitiamque eius introspexerit 
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[1.10.7]), he has adopted his stepson as his successor anyway.” In exercising 
such patent political expediency, Augustus is therefore no better than 
Tiberius in respect to either family or state, and the words species, imago, and 
effigies, which hover spectrally over the first eleven chapters, complement 
both men’s dissimulation. Because of Tacitus’ recurrent vocabulary with its 
subtle juxtapositions, by chapter 10 of book 1, his readers will receive a 
covert message that the Julio-Claudian dynasty and its family values are an 
utter sham. Furthermore, in the back of their minds, his readers will be ready 
to pronounce Livia and Tiberius categorically guilty of murder as insinuated. 
By interweaving this semantically charged vocabulary into a tale of family 
treachery and parricide in his opening chapters, Tacitus initiates a sublimi- 
nal effect that will be intensified when his readers encounter clusters of sim- 
ilar vocabulary in similar situations as the narrative progresses. 

Rhetorical theory supplies the grounds for such verbal recurrence. For in- 
stance, Quintilian explains it in the following manner: important words are 
to be repeated and used as symbols to jog the memory of the orator, like sign- 
posts on a long journey (Inst. 11.2.17-22). From this, one might deduce that 
recurrent vocabulary serves a similar function in historiography,?3 in which it 
is designed to prod the memory not of the author but rather of the reader. A 
poetic device—prominent in tragedy—verbal repetition is merely one of the 
many rhetorical figures containing a “hidden discourse” that an author might 
employ to signal mental responses in his reading audience.*4 Since, as has 
been noted, Tacitus’ readers were very probably educated in rhetoric, they 
would have likely been more appreciative of the historian’s verbal techniques 
than are modern readers. Nevertheless, because Tacitus always varies his re- 
current vocabulary in case and form as well as connotative significance, his 
readers would likely be so captivated by the absorbing events of his history 
that, unless they were specifically looking for them, they might well only per- 
ceive the diverse threads of the historian’s thematic vocabulary, woven into 
the fabric of the lengthy narrative, as a subtle rhetorical undercurrent. 

The dense network of thematic vocabulary with which Tacitus depicts 
the opening chapters of the Annales is related to mnemonics, a technique 
classified as artificial intelligence by the rhetorician of Ad Herennium 
(3.16.28).?5 Mnemonics enabled an orator to recall numerous details in long 
speeches by converting them into a series of visual images that could be im- 
printed on the memory.”° Cicero, who likens mnemonics to the technique 
of a fine artist applying color, notes the repetition of similar words, altered 
in case or form, as fundamental to this rhetorical stratagem, and he espe- 
cially commends its application as a necessity for the orator in creating a 
ereater diversity of images (De Orat. 2.87.358—5Q). It is interesting to note 
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that such embellishments were themselves associated with theatricality in 
Roman thought. For instance, Quintilian compares recurrent vocabulary to 
the props and decorations that were used to adorn an especially effective 
stage: Sunt enim similia illis quae in amplo ornatu scenae aut fori appellantur in- 
signia, non quia sola ornent, sed quod excellant (Inst. Orat. 9.1.37). In this as- 
pect, lexical repetition is analogous to that found in Attic tragedy, in which 
visual vocabulary acted as a substitute for scenery, of which there was little 
in Greek theaters.?? In tragedy, which was closely allied with rhetoric (Inst. 
Orat. 10.1.67-68), verbal repetition also functioned as a fundamental de- 
vice for portraying the inevitable.?° Tacitus, who relies heavily on tragic 
techniques in the Annales ,?9 employs his recurrent vocabulary in an analo- 
gous manner. It is an aspect of what Voss has dubbed Tacitus’ “pointed style,” 
which endows the narrative of the Annales with “tragic irony.”3° Even if per- 
ceived only subliminally, however, such iterative “linguistic markers” have a 
cumulative effect in Tacitus’ narrative, as they do in tragedy, in which they 
convey the sense of inexorable destiny, characterized by an “overwhelming 
series of parallelisms.”3! Whether inspired by Attic tragedy, rhetorical tradi- 
tion, Roman tragedy, or a combination thereof, Tacitus’ introduction of such 
weighted vocabulary in chapters 3-11 calls subtle attention to his central 
themes, especially when he repeats similar words, clustered in various com- 
binations, in episodes that he marks as being especially dramatic, particu- 
larly when murder is incipient. 

Since historians in the ancient world were grounded in oratory,” it is not 
surprising to discover that verbal repetition represents a fundamental strata- 
gem for rhetorical emphasis in Roman historiography and that the technique 
is equally apparent in the narratives of Tacitus’ predecessors Sallust and Livy. 
Close inspection, however, demonstrates that Tacitus’ methods of repetition 
in the opening chapters of the Annales bear little resemblance to those used 
by his historiographical antecedents, whose lexical gemination may be con- 
ceived as “linear,” in that the same word is generally repeated throughout the 
narrative with little alteration in form or connotation. Let us take Sallust’s 
Bellum Catilinae as an example. The work, which has been identified as 
“tragic” in that Sallust, like Tacitus, focuses events upon a central peripeteia,33 
demonstrates that the former historian employs his verbal repetition differ- 
ently than the latter in the Annales. For instance, in the opening scenes, Sal- 
lust harps on the nouns animus and ingenium, repeating the former word 
eleven times within the space of five chapters (varying animus with two ref- 
erences to anima).34 Although Sallust alters the case and number of animus, 
clearly the word, which signifies “mind” (which Sallust opposes to “body” 
[animo et corpore: 1.2]), or “consciousness,” leads his readers on a linear trail 
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to his description of Catiline’s character, which begins with the words ani- 
mus audax (5.4) and is reinforced by animus immoderata (5.5) and animus 
ferox (5.7). Since Sallust marks the passage introducing Catiline to his read- 
ers by repetition of animi et corporis and ingenio (5.1), there is no mistaking 
his rhetorical intention, which is to foreshadow the entry of his principal 
antagonist. 

We see a similar tendency in Ab Urbe Condita, in which Livy uses repe- 
tition of “key words” and “whole narrative elements” to lend “coherence” to 
his “voluminous history.”35 Furthermore, Livy tends to employ recurrent 
vocabulary connoting virtues and vices that serve as the moral core of Ab 
Urbe Condita,3° thereby defining his heroes and villains with repetitive epi- 
thets that are reflective respectively of positive or negative moral qualities.37 
Like that of Sallust, Livy’s verbal repetition may be said to be both “horizon- 
tal” and “linear” in concept, since, throughout the narrative, his thematic 
words vary little in form and connotation. In other words—taking his recur- 
rent epithets as examples—Livy’s viri impigri are always energetic military 
men, and his viri fortes ac strenui are always stalwart exempla of the plebeian 
order, as are his tribunician viri acres, men who will use any means whatso- 
ever, including violence, on behalf of the republic.3* And whereas Tacitus 
also reiterates similar moralistic vocabulary, such as saevitia, libido, and avari- 
tia, to define his Julio-Claudian villains,39 the complex scheme of lexical 
repetition, which the historian employs in depicting the opening scenes set 
within the conceptual spaces of domus and res publica—and which, through- 
out the Annales, he reserves for episodes focusing on his major characters— 
is of a different stamp.*° 

There are, however, occasions when Livy hints at the verbal techniques 
of thematic clustering employed so persistently by Tacitus in the Annales. 
An example occurs, significantly, in an emotionally charged encounter be- 
tween Coriolanus and his mother, Veturia, who is accompanied by the 
women of Rome. Ogilvie has likened the episode to the “tensest moments” 
of Attic tragedy, not only in theme and presentation but also in what he 
identifies as pointed allusions to Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes and Euripi- 
des’ Hecabe.4? Noting that Livy has marked the scene for his readers as tragic 
by focusing it on a central double xegutéteva combined with an &vayvaewots 
(a classical Aristotelian tragic poetic [Poet. 10.1-3]) as Veturia is recognized 
by Coriolanus and their emotions change—his from “disregard to affection” 
and hers from “tears to anger”—Ogilvie then singles out the allusive diction 
with which Livy has heightened the scene’s tragic tension.4? For instance, 
the scholar envisions two passages in Aeschylus’ Septem (Tj te untot, putary 
teoe® [16]; and... mddw matemav nai Oeod<¢ tobs éyyeveic / noQOetv, 
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otedtevw’ émaxtov eupePAnxota; [582—-83]) as the root of Veturia’s impas- 
sioned query, potuisti populari hanc terram, quae te genuit atque aluit? (2.40.6). 
Such a mélange, culled from Attic tragedy, would be rhetorically analo- 
gous—and appropriate—in a speech that denounces the “ravaging” of “one’s 
motherland.”43 Likewise, Ogilvie remarks upon the similarities between lib- 
era in libera patria mortua essem and mihi miserius possum nec, ut sim miser- 
rima, diu futura sum (2.40.8) and two passages in Euripides’ Hecabe, even 
though Livy has altered their meaning to suit his own rhetorical scenario. In 
the first passage (recalled by Livy in Veturia’s words, libera in libera . . .), 
Polyxena, according to the messenger, has resolved to die free, rather than 
be a slave: revOéeav 5é w’, ws erevOéea Odve, / TEdS DEdv, WEOévtEs 
utetvat’: év vexootor yao / SovAN xexdfjoOat Bactric ovo’ aicoyvvouct (Hec. 
550-52). The second, to which Livy seems to allude in spirit with the words 
nec, ut sim miserrima, diu futura sum . . . , is Polyxena’s long speech to Odys- 
seus in which she determines that it is better to die than to live in misery 
without honor (Hec. 342—48).44 The Greek originals would have likely been 
very familiar to Livy’s readers, as we can infer from the words of Cicero, who, 
when composing his own version of a passage from Euripides, remarks that 
the Greek verse upon which he is about to embroider is so well known to all 
his readers (Graecum enim hunc versum nostis omnes [De Fin. 2.105]) that he 
does not have to explain his rendition further. Cicero’s remarks indicate that 
his reading audience, very likely through training in rhetoric, was thor- 
oughly versed in and familiar with the Attic original.45 Considering Cicero’s 
own advice to orators and that of Quintilian, discussed previously, there is 
every reason to believe that Livy, like Cicero, assumed that his rhetorically 
educated readers would also be cognizant of the original passages; otherwise 
he would not have bothered employing allusive vocabulary, which, accord- 
ing to Hinds, depends upon comprehension on the part of the reader “at the 
point of reception.”4° 

Let us now look at Livy’s use of thematic repetition within this passage. 
Perhaps Ogilvie has not discussed the historian’s employment of this rhe- 
torical technique because he has absorbed Livy’s verbal stratagems sub- 
liminally—as the readers of Ab Urbe Condita were likely meant to do—only 
perceiving the tragic ambience of the episode, without realizing the contri- 
bution made by the historian’s utilization of recurrent vocabulary. Livy’s sin- 
gular clustering of words from related lexical fields, in fact, contributes to the 
tragic atmosphere that characterizes the episode; the historian’s verbal amal- 
gamations, therefore, may have served as a mnemonic aid to mark the pas- 
sage, calling his readers’ attention to the rhetorically relevant reminiscences 
of Aeschylus and Euripides in the first place. 
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Livy proliferates the episode with vocabulary that falls into some of the 
categories of Aristotle’s poetics: these include the double image of binding, 
complexum, which provides a literal frame for the central megutéteva and 
a&vayvoguois; words connoting knowledge (cognoverat [2.40.4], sciam 
[2.40.5]); terms of vision (oculis [2.40.3], oculi [2.40.4], viderem [2.40.6], con- 
spectu [2.40.7], videris [2.40.9]); those signifying reversal (versa [2.40.5], retro 
[2.40.10]) and boundaries (fines [2.40.7]). Tacitus, as will be demonstrated in 
chapter 2, combines words from similar categories to heighten scenes of dra- 
matic tension. Nevertheless, one can discern a difference in the verbal 
methods of the two historians. For instance, Livy’s techniques of repetition 
are far more symmetrical than are those of Tacitus in the Annales; for ex- 
ample, the Augustan historian tends to rely primarily upon repetition of the 
same word or of synonyms, whereas the asymmetrical verbal dichotomies— 
so prominent in the opening chapters of the Annales—are absent from the 
narrative of the Veturia-Coriolanus scene.47 Next, the episode, which por- 
trays a crowd of wives and mothers (some with small children), is inter- 
woven with a series of words denoting “woman” and “womanish”—muliebris 
[timor] (2.40.1), mulier, mulieres [precibus lacrimisque] (2.40.2), [ingens] 
mulierum [agmen], [lacrimas] muliebres (2.40.3), with echoes, mulier (2.40.5), 
mulierum (2.40.9), mulieribus (2.40.11), and muliebri (2.40.12). This persist- 
ent recurrence of female gender terms in a single passage is alien to Tacitus’ 
repetition in the Annales; such iteration, however, would be rhetorically 
pertinent were Livy—as Ogilvie suggests—trecalling Aeschylus’ scenario in 
Seven against Thebes, which utilizes an entire chorus of panic-stricken weep- 
ing women (some of them clutching their babies to their breasts) who beg 
to be saved from the horrors that will befall them after their besieged city 
has been taken.4 

It should be noted that Livy is not reproducing the plots of his Attic 
predecessors; he is merely imposing a tragic atmosphere on his historical nar- 
rative. Seven against Thebes, which emphasizes imagery of boundaries and 
the earth*? (motifs reflected by Livy at 2.40.6-7), very likely represented an 
apt rhetorical scenario with which to evoke pity when portraying women as 
ready to defend the about-to-be-attacked city of Rome, armed only with 
their prayers and tears. For instance, Livy emphasizes tearful supplications 
with clustered synonyms: precibus lacrimisque (2.40.2); lacrimas (2.40.3); 
maestitia (2.40.4); precibus (2.40.5); miserius, miserrima (2.40.8); fletus and 
comploratio (2.40.9). With the exception of fletus and comploratio, the cou- 
pling of which resembles Tacitus’ technique of clustering in the Annales ,5° 
Livy resorts primarily to doubling of preces, lacrimae; miserius and miserrima; 
oculis (2.40.3) and oculi (2.40.4), altering them in case. As Ogilvie has 
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noted, the historian also focuses the scene on the double image of binding 
at the center of the episode: Coriolanus prope ut amens consternatus ab sede 
sua cum ferret matri obviae complexum, mulier in iram ex precibus versa “sine, 
priusquam complexum accipio, sciam” . . . (2.40.5) (with an echoing cluster, 
amplexi and complexus, at 2.40.9 and 10). Livy likewise doubles the evoca- 
tive (to Ogilvie) libera . . . libera at 2.40.8. Such a plethora of verbal clusters 
is highly artificial in prose, and although Livy employs them liberally in the 
Veturia scene, and they are hinted at in 2.39,5! the situation of which pref- 
aces the events of 2.40, they are absent from 2.41, when Livy changes his 
subject. All of the preceding lexical ingredients seem to pertain to a tragic 
scenario, and Walsh, like Ogilvie, believes that Livy was very likely directly 
influenced by “the techniques of characterisation employed in Greek 
drama.”> It is therefore plausible that in an emotive scene, replete with al- 
lusions to Greek tragedy, Livy might enhance those reminiscences by emu- 
lating the verbal techniques of the great tragic playwrights to whom he was 
ultimately paying homage. Whether such emulation was once, twice, or 
many times removed can, of course, not be ascertained. The fact that it is 
there at all, however, is suggestive, since Livy’s readers, familiar with Latin 
poetry, which relied on Greek paradigms,%? were likely not only appreciative 
of his multivalent allusions but also probably fully expected to recognize 
them. 

Livy’s methods of lexical doubling are suggestive, considering the passages 
from Aeschylus and Euripides upon which Ogilvie bases his identification. 
For instance, both tragedians employ lexical gemination—the simple repeti- 
tion of a word with little elaboration, a common device in Latin poetry as 
well as forensic rhetoric.*4 It is interesting that Aeschylus’ verbal repetition 
in Seven against Thebes has been noted especially for the symmetrical nature 
of its verbal reduplication5> and that similar proportioned gemination is a 
prominent feature in the relevant excerpt from Euripides’ Hecabe. For in- 
stance, the Attic playwright signals his rhetorical purpose by having the mes- 
senger, at the beginning of his speech, inform his hearers that he must weep 
“twice” (6wtAG [518]). To emphasize the rhetorical trope of doubling, Euripi- 
des then reduplicates many of his lexical elements, including é\ev0éoav and 
érevdéoa [550], in the passage cited by Ogilvie in respect to Livy.5° 

Again, it must be emphasized that Livy is not reproducing a plot; instead 
he is using his vocabulary and imagery to suggest a tragic scenario that is 
rhetorically appropriate to his theme of women defending their city with 
their tears, in order to mark the scene as tragic in his readers’ minds. There- 
fore, if Livy, like Cicero, expected his readers to be familiar with the original 
passages, which had likely been perpetuated through the study of rhetoric, he 
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might well have included small subsidiary details of symmetrical lexical re- 
currence that would enhance his allusions. Such reduplication endows the 
Veturia-Coriolanus scene with a tragic atmosphere from a well-known pas- 
sage that would call rhetorical attention to Livy’s message, which equates the 
marching on Rome to the rape of one’s mother—an outrage that would res- 
onate with Livy’s readers, who had experienced the civil wars. 

This is only an example of passages from which Livy may have borrowed 
rhetorically from Attic tragedy.5? To delve into them extensively at this point 
would take us beyond the scope of our study. It is interesting to note, however, 
that such verbal clusters are absent from Livy’s account of Tullia and the mur- 
der of her father, Servius Tullius, an episode, according to Ogilvie, that Livy 
has composed as “his own tragedy.”5° The Augustan historian sets this passage 
in a tragic context by informing his readers that his subject is the Romana regia 
sceleris tragici exemplum (1.46.3). Rather than using specific verbal allusion, 
however, Livy relies upon tragic stereotypes in his portrayal of Tullia as a lat- 
ter-day—albeit perverted—Antigone or Electra, the younger headstrong sis- 
ter, who takes action when her older sibling, an Ismene or Chrysothemis, re- 
mains passive. The historian also adorns the episode with Greek turns of 
phrase, as in ab scelere ad aliud spectare mulier scelus (1.47.1),59 and employs ex- 
pressions such as muliebribus instinctus furtis (1.47.7), a commonplace on fe- 
male emotions, which can only evoke visions of the Erinyes. Similarly, conta- 
minata ipsa respersaque (1.48.7), a reference to Tullia, recalls the pollution that 
was traditionally assigned to familial murderesses of Greek tragedy.°° Ogilvie, 
moreover, maintains that rather than alluding to any specific tragedy in the 
Tullia episode, Livy has combined tragic commonplaces with Ciceronian 
thetoric in its depiction, although the scholar does acknowledge the possibil- 
ity that the episode could be reminiscent of a nonextant Roman tragedy.*! 

If Ogilvie is correct in discerning allusions to Aeschylus and Euripides in 
Livy’s portrayal of Veturia, Coriolanus, and the weeping wives and mothers 
of Rome, and if Livy has indeed enhanced his scene of pathos with symmet- 
tical gemination and especially the doubling of words that evoke the atmo- 
sphere of the Attic originals, which also rely on the symmetrical reduplica- 
tion of words, this passage might represent an example of a Roman historian, 
well versed not only in rhetoric but also in literature, writing according to 
the celebrated precepts of Cicero, who, like Quintilian later, recommends 
the application of the lexical methods of the three greatest Greek tragic 
playwrights. Although the matter cannot, of course, be settled definitively, 
at least the likelihood needs to be considered in light of the exigencies of 
Roman rhetoric and its importance in the training of men who participated 
in political life during the late republic and early empire. At the very least 
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we might speculate that the Attic originals rest rhetorically at the founda- 
tion of Livy’s episode, which is structured around the poetics of tragedy and 
contains not only evocative vocabulary and imagery but also phrases that 
are reminiscent of Aeschylus and Euripides. 

Let us now look at the ways in which Tacitus’ complex introductory ver- 
bal network might enhance a tragic scenario as a rhetorical point of depar- 
ture in the beginning chapters of the Annales. 


2. TACITUS AND THE TRAGIC Oixog 


G& NOt MOV’ Tyayes we; WOEds MOLav oteyHV; / HOOS THV 
"ATOELOMV. . . . LLGODEOV LEV OVV TOAAG OVViCTOOE. / 
AvTOPOVa raxXd xaeaTtoua, / GvdQoceayEtov xa 
mTESOQQAVTIOLOV. 
[Where on earth have you brought me? To what dwelling? 
To the house of the Atreids. ... A house godforsaken, 
witness to the carnage of all its kinsmen! A charnel house 
of men, its foundations awash with blood!] 

—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1087-92 


In Tacitus, Sir Ronald Syme asks, “Did not the tragedy of the Caesars em- 
body a sequence of dramatic themes, with ambition, power, and crime recall- 
ing the House of Atreus?”°? Our answer to Syme’s rhetorical question is affir- 
mative, and this section of our study first considers Tacitus’ use of generic 
reference to tragic conventions that could well have been perpetuated 
through rhetoric and very likely figured in the many Roman Atreid tragedies 
in circulation in the historian’s day. Our next step, however, is to return to 
Tacitus’ dense network of thematic vocabulary in chapters 3-11 of book 1. 
We shall then consider some elements that suggest that he is operating ac- 
cording to the rhetorical precepts of Cicero and Quintilian. Tacitus may well 
be employing his verbal repetition to direct his readers’ attention back to an 
analogous lexical structure in the opening scenes of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, 
in order to emphasize his sinister insinuations about the chronically in- 
ternecine Julio-Claudian dynasty. 

There were many tragic versions of the Atreus myth available for use in 
Tacitus’ day. In addition to the Aeschylean original, we know of Roman 
tragedies, including Clytemestra by Accius; Thyestes by Tacitus’ friend Mater- 
nus; the prize-winning Thyestes by Varius, which Quintilian considered the 
equal of any Attic tragedy (Inst. Orat. 10.1.98); an Atreus by Aemilius Scau- 
rus; and the extant Thyestes and Agamemnon by Seneca. Since ancient rhetor- 
ical practice encouraged emulation of the greatest authors, always improving 
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on the original,® it is likely that each one of these Roman versions tried to 
live up to—even if most could never surpass—the Aeschylean original (if 
Seneca’s dramas are any indication). Tacitus is very likely writing according 
to a long tradition that was perpetuated through the study of rhetoric. How- 
ever, Aeschylus’ tragedy of the house of Atreus ultimately serves as the rhetor- 
ical foundation of the historian’s depiction of the Julio-Claudian dynasty in 
his opening chapters, especially in his singular use of verbal recurrence within 
a complex network of vocabulary. Whether Tacitus’ emulation is of a general 
nature deriving from rhetorical tradition or whether the historian is drawing 
upon the Aeschylean original—certainly a possibility, judging from the evi- 
dence of Cicero, Quintilian, and Pliny—must remain an open question. Nev- 
ertheless, Tacitus’ depiction of the domus Caesarum follows a decidedly recog- 
nizable line of thought based on the Atreid legend, which even though it had 
been replicated many times, was very likely synonymous in men’s minds with 
Aeschylus, the most renowned of its interpreters.°4 

Beginning with generalities—topoi that could well have been perpetu- 
ated through rhetoric, Tacitus follows the structure of the Aeschylean para- 
digm for the house of Atreus. For instance, both authors begin their narra- 
tives with broad hints of a woman’s crime against the head of the house, and 
baneful female persuasion is a salient ploy in the incapacitation of the head 
of state.°5 In addition, both authors link female offenses with usurpation of 
male authority, an appropriation that not only disrupts the domus and the 
state but also throws the entire patriarchal structure into chaos.® Both, fur- 
thermore, portray the disintegration of a dynasty and the consequences of fa- 
milial murder that will be played out over and over until the respective dy- 
nasties’ eventual downfall. 

We can discern other points of convergence, which demonstrate an ap- 
propriateness of an Aeschylean vision for Tacitus, at the same time acknowl- 
edging that such motifs were likely present in the sundry Roman renditions 
of the Atreus tragedies that were in circulation at the time. Such con- 
cutrences in the Annales are especially evident in respect to Aeschylus’ 
major themes, which include words connoting traps (86h0¢, 502.60), secrets 
(xnovatds, xovmtw), pretense (Wevdés, petddSouot, wbOo0s), moderation 
(cHpoeovéw, cHPEWV), knowledge (oit5a), and understanding (uavOdvw);6% 
the Latin equivalents of these terms are equally important to the vocabulary 
of Tacitus’ Annales. For instance, just as Aeschylus characterizes the 5du10¢ 
of the Atreids as the scene of 56,01, unycvat, and edenaxa,”’ so Tacitus em- 
ploys their Latin equivalents, doli, artes, and venena, to define the domus 
Caesarum.7° Furthermore, Tacitus’ insinuations about the criminality of 
Livia (novercae Liviae dolus [1.3.3]) and the culpability of Augustus (machi- 
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nator doli [1.10.2]) are interspersed with terms of guilty knowledge (e.g., 
I.5.I-3, 1.6.1-3), as are the crimes of Tiberius, who prides himself on his mod- 
eration (e.g., 1.8.5, 1.11.1). Moreover, as Aeschylus’ otxo¢g (Ag. 36-37) is a 
house of murderous secrets,”! so is Tacitus’ domus, as he indicates with a clus- 
ter of words connoting clandestine activities, when, for instance, Sallustius 
Crispus, portrayed as a conspirator and particeps secretorum,7? warns Livia not 
to reveal the arcana domus (1.6.3). Similarly, as Aeschylus depicts the otxoc 
of the Atreids as a bastion of pretense—a vice that is synonymous with the 
concealment of murder—so Tacitus portrays the domus Caesarum as being 
riddled with similar culpable dissimulation. In addition, just as Aeschylus 
establishes a dynamic between pretense, closely connected with persuasion on 
the part of the murderer and credulous trust on the part of the victim (mei0, 
mem, and wei8ouat),73 so Tacitus establishes a similar relationship, evident in 
the contrasting combination of fmgere/credere, which has been noted not only 
as a dynamic in the murder of Germanicus but also as a paradigm of power in 
the Julio-Claudian exercise of dominatio, which results in servitium, both in 
the family and in the state.74 

Particularly evocative is Tacitus’ depiction of the domus—a broad term 
in Latin, as is its equivalent in Greek75—-which demonstrates an awareness of 
tragic spatial rhetoric on the historian’s part. For instance, in the early books 
of the Annales, Tacitus—taking a page from tragedy?°—only indicates “sce- 
nic space” to his readers with brief references to the domus,?? omitting the 
pictorial elaboration that accompanies such references in the Claudian and 
Neronian books.7* Furthermore, the historian constantly juxtaposes the 
domus with res publica, just as the tragic otxoc is traditionally set against the 
mOduc.79 As in tragedy, disorder in the domus signifies disorder in the state, a 
proposition that Tacitus first suggests at 1.4.5, when the domestic intrigues 
of Livia portend disastrous consequences for the nation.®° 

Like Aeschylus’ otxoc, Tacitus’ domus acts as a “brooding presence” that 
bears silent witness to the crimes committed within its walls.$t Like Aeschy- 
lus’ otxoc, Tacitus’ domus is saturated in the gore of its offspring, whose blood 
slakes the thirsts of murderous relatives (egregiamque aviam ac patruum san- 
guine miserrimae domus exsatiaret [3.17.2]). Domus exsatiaret very likely rep- 
resents a tragic commonplace that was evident in the many Atreid plays 
available in Tacitus’ day, including Seneca’s natabit sanguine alterno domus 
(Ag. 44).5? Ultimately, however, Tacitus’ words derive from an Aeschylean 
passage that had likely become well known through the study of rhet- 
oric: 0d0e0v Lev ObV, MOAAG OVVioTOEA / abtd@ova naXd ZXAQaTOLAL, / 
a&vdooogayetov xai tedQoQeavtijeiov (Ag. rogo) [A house truly god-for- 
saken, a house that has guilty knowledge of the ghastly carnage of kinsmen; 
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a house where warriors are slaughtered and gore is spattered]. Whatever the 
origin of Tacitus’ passage, however, the historian’s readers would have no 
trouble making the expected connections, identifying the murderous Julio- 
Claudians with the equally homicidal Atreids. 

In light of Tacitus’ depiction, Aeschylus’ anguished wail for the house of 
Atreus “id ia Sua S0u0 xai meduov” [“Alas, alas for the house, the house, 
and its princes!”] might be directed as easily at the house of the Caesars.§3 For 


” 


instance, Tacitus is obsessive in the manner in which he depicts family ties, 
a fixation that begins in chapter 3 of book 1, which he packs with family 
members.*4 He furthermore reflects tragic tradition—also apparent in Aes- 
chylus and mirrored in Senecan tragedy—which equates the moral integrity 
of the house with the well-being of its children. Using verbal repetition of 
domus, in its sense of family, Tacitus mirrors Aeschylus’ judgment that when 
a household is principled, the fortunes of its children are always propitious 
(Ag. 761-62): otxwv 8 dQ’ evOvdinwv / xodrimoug adtUWOS aii. After the 
death of Germanicus, for example, the people rejoice secretly that his domus, 
which in the context of the passage signifies his children, is again flourishing 
(4.12.1): domumque Germanici revirescere occulti laetabantur. To emphasize 
the deadly nature of the domus Caesarum, however, Tacitus inverts this idea 
twice, first at the beginning of book 4, when Tiberius alludes to the propitious 
death of his adopted son, Germanicus, and cynically rejoices in the good for- 
tunes of the imperial domus (C. Asinio C. Antistio consulibus nonus Tiberio 
annus erat compositae rei publicae, florentis domus (nam Germanici mortem 
inter prospera ducebat) [4.1.1]);°5 and next when Sejanus’ plans for power 
are thwarted by the number of children in the house of the Ceasars (Ceterum 
plena Caesarum domus, iuvenis filius, nepotes adulti moram cupitis adferebant 
[4.3.1]). Tacitus’ intent to emphasize these themes is evident from their posi- 
tions at the beginning of their respective chapters. 

Tacitus’ words at 4.1.1, florentis domus and inter prospera, which represent 
a recycling of his own thematic prospera [vel adversa] and florentibus at 
1.1.2,°° derive rhetorically from a tragic tradition, as can be seen from com- 
parison of Tacitus’ words to Seneca’s Phaedra, which employs similar vocab- 
ulary when the meddling nurse describes the state of Theseus’ kingdom to 
Hippolytus (Phaed. 435-36): prospero regnum in statu est | domusque florens 
sorte felici viget. It is curious, however, that the theme, prominent in the An- 
nales, is absent from Seneca’s Agamemnon, where it would be appropriate, 
since it also harks back to the parodos of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, in which 
the chorus warns that ruin awaits the overweening man who has no rever- 
ence for the gods, no matter how much his dwelling flourishes (ehedvtwv 
Swmuctov [Ag. 377])—a sentiment that certainly applies to Augustus and his 
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successors in the domus Caesarum. Although the prospering house or state 
might not catch the attention of the reader when Tacitus introduces it at 
1.1.2 in respect to Augustus’ successors in power,°’ the historian’s use of the 
word florens is nevertheless proleptic. The more Tacitus repeats it, in fact— 
or similar expressions in respect to the house of the Caesars—the more the 
reader realizes that nothing is right either in the domus or res publica. 
Tacitus’ vision of the domus as a tragic setting in general, and an 
Aeschylean oixog in spirit, becomes especially evident from his use of recur- 
rent imagery that depicts the house as either falling or being wrenched apart. 
The historian, in fact, alludes to this motif throughout the Annales. Like 
Aeschylus’ otxoc, Tacitus’ domus is constantly shaken to its foundations by the 
violent deaths of its members. At 4.52.1, for example, the domus is jolted by 
a series of events leading to the death of the elder Agrippina (commota prin- 
cipis domo). Similarly, at 12.1.1, the house of Claudius is torn to pieces by the 
death of Messalina (convulsa principis domus), while at 12.65.2, the entire 
household is convulsed by a stepmother’s treachery in the death of Britanni- 
cus (novercae insidtis domum omnem convelli). The tottering or uprooted house, 
which represents the internecine disintegration of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, 
was a tragic convention of the Oresteia,*®® not evident in Sophocles’ or Euripi- 
des’ Electra plays but preserved in the Atreid tragedies of Seneca.°9 In Tacitus’ 
day, it was very likely a well-worn rhetorical topos that had been kept alive by 
language of tragedy, as is evident in Cicero’s related trope of the witnessing 
walls in Pro Cluentio and Pro Caelio, which, according to Austin, alludes to 
both Aeschylus and Euripides.9° Nevertheless, the figure represents a tragic 
theme that recurs in the Annales and, coupled with the other points of con- 
vergence, at the least, demonstrates the historian’s tragic perspective in re- 
spect to the domus Caesarum. The topos, which corresponds to an Aeschylean 
tradition in respect to the fall of the house of Atreus, would have added to the 
enjoyment of Tacitus’ readers, who, thoroughly familiar with the time-hon- 
ored plot, would envision the Julio-Claudian dynasty as being similarly torn 
apart by one generational murder after another and eventually overthrown. 
Tacitus’ Atreid vision becomes especially evident from the lengths to 
which he goes in order to portray the domus Caesarum as a royal household 
in the Annales, as Aeschylus does in Agamemnon.9" For example, just as the 
Greek playwright introduces the otxosg Baotieog to his audience toward the 
beginning of the tragedy, so the Roman historian presents the domus regnatrix 
to his readers early in his historical narrative.°? Employed in the context of 
Claudian ancestral superbia, domo regnatrice implies that the first family of a 
state, designated by Tacitus as res publica, has assumed royal trappings.°? The 
word regnatrix, furthermore, ought to signal the astute reader that Tacitus has 
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transported the domus Caesarum beyond the boundaries of conventional his- 
torical narrative and has converted it into the tragic otxoc: for the historian 
has coined the adjective regnatrix, which is hapax legomenon, not only in the 
Annales but also in all of Latin literature.94 Tacitus’ use of various Graecisms 
has been well documented.?5 Some, in fact, are said to “have no strict Latin 
equivalent.” Domus regnatrix, which seems to be synonymous with otxoc 
Baotieos, may well be one of these singular expressions inspired both by the 
Greek language and the tragic tradition.9” 

The coining of words pertains to the conventions of tragedy and dates 
back to Aeschylus, as his composites, &vée6BovAos and indepioteia, demon- 
strate.°° Neologisms figure equally in the tragedies of Seneca, who coins a 
number of words ending in “-tor’ and “-trix.”99 Perhaps not coincidently, 
Tacitus punctuates the Annales with coined words ending in “-tor” (and 
“-sor”).10° The historian’s neologisms are especially evident in the early 
books of the Annales, in which his vocabulary is said to be the most poeti- 
cal and atypical when compared to customary Latin usage.t°? Where such 
words might be dismissed as merely Tacitus’ desire to employ unusual vocab- 
ulary,’©? his invention of regnatrix in respect to the parricidal imperial domus 
serves as an additional suggestion that he may be striving for tragic effect by 
consciously evoking the Aeschylean otxog Baotieos or, at the least, a rhetor- 
ical tradition that refers to it. 

Tacitus alludes to many of his great literary predecessors;1°3 as Woodman 
has demonstrated, Tacitus even imitates himself.t°* Moreover, the histo- 
rian’s reminiscences themselves may be multivalent, referring to more than 
one author or work at the same time. An Aeschylean vision of the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty serves merely as a point of departure for Tacitus’ inven- 
tions on a well-known theme. As in Livy’s passage with its mélange of 
Aeschylean and Euripidean allusions, there is no attempt to reproduce the 
plot of the Oresteia item by item. In other words, in composing his “Cae- 
sareia,” Tacitus is not following his tragic paradigms slavishly.t°> Nor should 
one seek an Orestes to avenge the wrongs inflicted on the imperial family by 
its own members. According to Tacitus’ portrayal, Tiberius and Livia, who 
(in both a metahistorical and a metatheatrical sense) themselves seem to 
have been thoroughly familiar with Aeschylus’ plot, have had the foresight 
to eliminate all candidates for the role of Orestes, including Germanicus, 
whose own murder goes unavenged. By employing well-chosen vocabulary 
impressionistically, as it were, Tacitus merely suggests a very familiar tragic 
scenario in order to depict the Julio-Claudians, whose dynasty, according to 
his interpretation, was perpetuated by one familial murder after another. 

So far we have dealt with generic reference to tragic conventions, ele- 
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ments that could have been equally apparent in the multifarious Atreid 
tragedies current in Tacitus’ day. In order to deal with particulars, we need 
to return to the complex scheme of verbal repetition that the historian em- 
ploys in 1.3-11 when introducing the Julio-Claudians to his readers. Our 
first step will be to compare the motifs in this section to those in the equally 
complex verbal network that Aeschylus employs at the beginning of Aga- 
memnon; then, in the next section, we shall scrutinize Tacitus’ opening 
chapters for any verbal clues of the sort noted by Ogilvie in respect to Livy’s 
Ab Urbe Condita—indications that the opening of the Annales might be 
linked to Aeschylus’ tragedy in a manner constituting more than a general 
thematic resemblance. 

Mendell especially notes the similarity between Tacitus’ early chapters 
and the prologues of tragedy.t°° Since chapters 3-11 of book 1 contain the 
vocabulary that establishes Tacitus’ lexical themes,’®’ they function simi- 
larly to a choral parodos. Just as the opening of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon in- 
troduces “the initial statement of themes which run throughout the trilogy,” 
in which “words and images abound whose full relevance cannot be grasped 
unless they are considered with reference to the whole,” so do chapters 3-11 
of the Annales.'°8 Bearing little resemblance to the lexical recurrence found 
in the opening chapters of either Sallust or Livy,?°9 Tacitus’ subtle network 
of recurrent vocabulary allows him to cross the connotative boundaries be- 
tween history and tragedy. Furthermore, it contributes to his dramatic effect 
by imbuing the Annales’ narrative with the equivocation?’? and irony?! that 
are so characteristic of tragic poetry.'’? Asymmetrical in concept and poly- 
valent in connotation, the recurrent vocabulary in Tacitus’ network inten- 
sifies the atmosphere of secrecy and innuendo that permeates the events of 
the early books. In this aspect, it is analogous to the opening of Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon. The Greek playwright has not only employed an extremely 
complex network of thematic vocabulary and imagery but he has also accu- 
mulated clusters of multivalent words and images. In fact, Aeschylus’ net- 
work of interlinked imagery and obscurely proleptic vocabulary, which es- 
tablishes an atmosphere of vague unease in the minds of the audience," has 
been noted to set Agamemnon apart from his other tragedies.!4 Moreover, 
the playwright’s complex system of recurrent vocabulary utilizes images that 
“are connected to one another by verbal similarity rather than verbal dupli- 
cation.”*4 In other words, Aeschylus’ lexical repetition in the Oresteia—like 
that of Tacitus in the Annales—is asymmetrical in concept. 

Imitatio or witnous was “an essential element in all literary composition” 
in ancient literature,!™ which called for emulation of the best authors in 
“spirit” rather than “letter” and a tacit “understanding that the informed 
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reader [would] recognize and approve of the borrowing.”??? It is therefore not 
implausible to imagine that in beginning the Annales with insinuations 
about the murder of a head of state by his wife, Tacitus might enhance his 
innuendo with clusters of vocabulary and imagery that would evoke the 
Oresteia in the minds of his rhetorically attuned reading audience. Acknowl- 
edging that the success of an allusion depends upon its recognition by the 
reader,'?® one might suppose that due to the proliferation of Latin versions 
of the tragedy in circulation in Tacitus’ day, even those of his lectors who 
may not have had the advantage of a proper Greek grammatical training 
would still take the historian’s point easily. It is likewise plausible, though, 
that Tacitus—the consummate orator and future proconsul of Asia, whose 
education was of the first order (as can be extrapolated from Pliny’s letter 
with its wholesale untranslated Greek literary snippets)—might draw upon 
the original and greatest version of the tragedy. Such a fact would not be un- 
appreciated by those of Tacitus’ reading audience who had enjoyed the priv- 
ileges of solid rhetorical instruction. Such readers might well be expected to 
recognize that Aeschylus’ Oresteia is informing the rhetorical scenario of the 
Annales. 

Tacitus’ methods of lexical repetition, in fact, recall those of Aeschylus, 
whose thematic vocabulary and imagery link the disparate elements of his 
trilogy.119 For example, both authors rely on the recurrence of associative 
ideas rather than “verbatim” repetition, an exception being “key” words, 
which foreshadow and later recall; through escalating repetition, these are 
developed thematically, serving as nodal points!?°-—clusters that form a 
“brief initial statement of several themes en bloc.”!?! These key expressions, 
which are reserved for passages fraught with dramatic tension, reappear in 
significantly altered but recognizable forms throughout their respective nar- 
ratives.'?? For instance, a theme first emerges in one cluster and then resur- 
faces in another agglomeration of vocabulary, to which the motif is con- 
nected; but, with each repetition, the theme assumes broader ramifications, 
and the lexical components of the cluster are constantly reshuffled and even 
altered.t?3 Such knots or amalgamations of vocabulary, the meaning of 
which is often opaque or ambiguous, are interwoven into the fabric of the 
first part of Aeschylus’ trilogy,'?4 just as Tacitus’ knots or clusters of words, 
the meaning of which is often opaque or ambiguous, are interwoven into the 
fabric of the Tiberian episodes—the early books of the Annales. 

It is interesting to note that many of the contrasting abstract terms that 
Tacitus packs into chapters 3-11, especially when insinuating Julio-Claudian 
treachery and murder, are major lexical themes that Aeschylus employs 
recurrently as contraposita in Agamemnon: household-state;'?5 female- 
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26 narents-children;!?7 old-young (a motif connected with weakness- 


male; 
strength);!?° sickness-health;'?9 death-life;t3° delay-haste;'3? ignorance- 
knowledge (closely linked with deception and trickery);3? secrets-rumor; 
dark-light (related to metaphors of fire);133 appearance-reality; deception- 
truth (connected with binding and loosing); fear-hope (and expectations, also 
interconnected with knowledge and deception);'34+ sorrow-joy;™> slavery- 
freedom;"° exile-arrival;'37 war-peace, and so on. Aeschylus’ introduction of 
most of these abstract themes, which are interlinked, occurs in the early part 
of Agamemnon: in the watchman’s words; the parodos; and the speech of 
Clytemnestra that separates the parodos from the second choral stasimon, 
which carries the central themes of the tragedy even further. They subse- 
quently appear in altered but recognizable states throughout the trilogy. 

By utilizing categorical oppositions in the pivotal chapters that introduce 
the domus Caesarum to his readers, as Aeschylus does at the beginning of 
Agamemnon, Tacitus enhances the Atreid overtones of his opening chapters. 
For example, to illustrate Augustus’ subsidia dominationi in chapters 3 and 4 
of book 1, Tacitus constantly juxtaposes the household and the state, inter- 
weaving family members—specified not merely by name but also by kin- 
ship—with public offices. Twined within this network are his asymmetrical 
polarities, prominent in chapters 3-5, contrasting old age with youth; sick- 
ness with health; and weakness with strength. Similar dichotomies, promi- 
nent in Aeschylus’ parodos (Ag. 70-83), have been identified not only with 
the feeble physical properties of the chorus of old men but also with the 
weakened condition of the state itself, according to Lebeck, who notes that 
the oxymoric ioybv iodma1d0 véuovtec émt onrrrt001¢ alludes both to a “walk- 
ing stick” and a “staff of command.”"3° Given the general Atreid tone of 
Tacitus’ opening chapters, the juxtaposition of polarities of old age/youth; 
weakness/strength with Augustus’ worsening health may be intended to sug- 
gest a similar metaphor that equates the terminal illness of the head of state 
with the incurable disease of the state itself. 

Tacitus’ categories of haste and delay are especially intriguing given the 
manner in which he expresses the latter in the negative sense of “not delay- 
ing” in respect to murder or to those who are suspected of committing it (e.g., 
ne cunctaretur [1.6.1]"39 / iuvenis caedem festinavisse [1.6.2]; festinantes [1.7.1] / 
nusquam . . . cunctabundus [1.7.5]). These expressions may well serve a double 
purpose. On the one hand they might represent an ironic reminder (in re- 
verse) of Fabius Maximus, who, according to Ennius’ Annales, saved the state 
by delaying,'4° and imply the destruction of that institution by Livia and 
Tiberius, who do not delay in carrying out their nefarious deeds. Tacitus’ con- 
stant use of a negated cunctari in the Historiae of retreating generals in the civil 
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war following the death of Nero would likewise seem to be an ironic com- 
ment on their conduct as opposed to that of the great cunctator. On the other 
hand, the negatives, in the context of murder within the imperial household, 
are suggestive (especially as they are reinforced by juxtaposition with forms 
of festinare), considering the repeated turns of phrase that Aeschylus employs 
in analogous contexts. For instance, Clytemnestra brooks “no delay” in ac- 
complishing her crimes (e.g., ut) yooviGeo8au [Ag. 304]; oton... Awol oYoA) 
maoa / teiBew [Ag. 1055]; tw) oxoMyv tier [Ag. 1059]). Similarly, Aeschylus 
juxtaposes contrasting terms of haste and (no) delay, uttered by the chorus, 
before Agamemnon’s actual murder.'4? Tacitus persistently associates “not de- 
laying” with murder. To write that one is “not delaying” rather than “hasten- 
ing” seems an unnatural construction in prose, unless one is striving for spe- 
cial effect, which Tacitus does again at 14.7.5 (in another passage marked by 
clusters of recurrent thematic vocabulary), when Burrus informs Seneca that 
the dastardly Anicetus will “not hesitate” to murder Nero’s mother (qui nihil 
cunctatus poscit summam sceleris). Moreover, the notice at 12.9.1 that it 
pleased the consul “not to delay” further in promulgating a sententia to be- 
troth Nero to Octavia might well serve as a rhetorical reminder of the latter’s 
impending murder by the former."4? Again, Tacitus’ employment of the sin- 
gular negative “not delaying” juxtaposed with “haste” in adjacent chapters 
(1.6.1, 1.7.5), packed with insinuations of murder in an Atreid atmosphere, 
might well be intended to mark the phrase in his readers’ minds and reinforce 
implications of homicide when they encounter the negative expression in 
similar contexts later in the narrative. 

Perhaps the most implicative comparison between Tacitus and Aeschy- 
lus, however, is the method in which both transform their vocabulary from 
ambiguous metaphor to plain statement during the course of their narra- 
tives, a situation upon which commentators of both playwright and histo- 
rian have remarked. For example, as Aeschylus’ thematic vocabulary moves 
from “enigmatic utterance to clear statement,”™? so that of Tacitus shifts 
connotatively from deep obscurity to patent clarity as his historical narrative 
progresses. Such a transformation corresponds to the movement from the 
somber tones of the Tiberian narrative with its hidden motives, to the in- 
tense glare of the Claudian and Neronian episodes, where nothing is con- 
cealed from view. Such connotational variation is furthermore relevant to 
the change in style between the first books of the Annales and the last, a per- 
mutation that has puzzled many scholars, including Eriksson and Lofstedt.™44 
According to this theory of change, Tacitus, in the Claudian and Neronian 
episodes, abandons the obscure vocabulary of the early books, employing 
prose that is more akin to the spoken Latin of the historian’s day, although 
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he still maintains the variatio of sentence structure that directs his “choice 
of every-day words” and renders his style so “Tacitean.”'45 The possibility 
that an Aeschylean vision might be informing Tacitus’ narrative presents, at 
least, a plausible hypothesis for the phenomenon. 

The diction of the Oresteia is crafted according to a similar change. Ac- 
cording to Lebeck, for instance, Aeschylus’ vocabulary undergoes a progres- 
sive connotational transformation from obscurity to clarity as the trilogy 
progresses. "4° 


A theme is first stated in ambiguous fashion, its significance uncer- 
tain, its meaning multiple. The significance defines itself more clearly 
with each recurrence. Initial obscurity is gradually dispelled as later 
passages cast light on earlier... . Movement from obscurity to clarity 
is at the same time reduction: the multiplicity of meanings possible 
gives way to a statement with one signification. What was before un- 
limited, empowered to evoke endless associations, is narrowed to sim- 
plicity of content, directness of expression. Compared to the lyrics of 
Agamemnon, those of Eumenides are striking in clarity of language and 
lack of vivid imagery. ... The imagery of lyric, complex in meaning, is 
replaced by simple statement. 


Lebeck also notes that the words and images that are suggested in the first 
play become concrete and made explicit in the last. Tacitus’ vocabulary and 
imagery in the Annales undergo a similar transformation from ambiguous 
concepts in the Tiberian books to specific images in the Neronian chapters. 
An example is furnished by the words species, imago, and simulacrum, which, 
recurring throughout the Annales, tie the disparate elements of the narrative 
together. For instance, in Tiberius’ reign, where they are proffered as meta- 
phors for an abuse of power that creates an illusion of freedom,’ the terms 
are emblematic of the emperor’s constant use of deception and pretense 
within the imperial domus. In the Neronian books, however, Tacitus employs 
this range of vocabulary literally of empty representations and frozen images, 
as the emphasis shifts from the Tiberian domus to the Neronian theater.14® 
Metaphorically, Tacitus’ chronically dissembling antagonists of Rome’s tragic 
domus regnatrix become transformed into actors playing parts on the theatri- 
cal stage that Rome has—tragically—become.*49 In other words, the pretense 
of the early books becomes concretized into the acting of the final ones. In- 
deed, Tacitus’ transformation of his vocabulary and imagery from ambiguity 
to clarity is largely responsible for the theatricality upon which Bartsch has 
commented so extensively and persuasively.‘5° 
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Although the conventions of tragedy and its lexical techniques resurface 
periodically throughout the historical narrative, they are more concentrated 
in the Tiberian books. At each repetition, however, Tacitus’ recurrent clus- 
ters of thematic vocabulary gradually become more diffuse as he begins to 
mix and match his verbal ingredients and to interject more descriptive ele- 
ments into his text, until finally the visual prevails in the Claudian and 
Neronian books. In chapters 3-11 of book 1, however, Tacitus’ dense net- 
work of tightly clustered thematic words—amalgamations that are sugges- 
tive of similar knots of recurrent vocabulary in the opening of Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon—serves only as a rhetorical starting point and a general frame- 
work for his history. Acting as subliminal reminders to his rhetorically per- 
ceptive readers, Tacitus’ verbal clusters indicate that the subject of his ensu- 
ing narrative is the murder of the head of a royal household at the hands of 
his wife, an act that will be repeated in the future and one that will eventu- 
ally precipitate the fall of a great dynasty. 


3. THE DOMUS SPEAKS: EMBELLISHMENT OF THE TOPOS 
otxos 8’ adtdc, et POoyyty AdBot, / cagéotat’ dv A€Eetev. 


[If the house itself could speak aloud, it would speak most 
clearly. | 
—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 37-38 


Among the sundry poetic techniques that Tacitus employs in the Annales, 
the historian’s use of verbal allusion is one of the most problematical.*5* 
Even though the general thematic and rhetorical links between Tacitus and 
Aeschylus are evident, because of the numerous theatrical versions of the 
Atreid myth in circulation in the historian’s day one can never conclusively 
determine the origin of such references, other than to note the probability 
of their connection with the study of rhetoric, which encouraged the emu- 
lation of the Greek tragic playwrights. The fact that such thematic referents 
are in Tacitus’ narrative at all, however, testifies to the importance of Attic 
tragedy to the study of Roman rhetoric. 

The topic of allusivity is complex. For example, some scholars look for 
allusive markers, including similarities and parallelisms of diction, of narra- 
tive, and of reference, that is, “how one text quotes, comments, corrects, in- 
tegrates, and rereads another text.”'5? They furthermore consider the emu- 
lative passage a complement, which fits the model text “like a lock and 
key,”153 demonstrating the literary competition between the second author 
and the first.754 Without the verbal complements, the resemblances would 
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be purely coincidental, and there would be no allusion. Others, however, 
view the problem as being far more intricate: on the one hand allusion is 
identified as a self-conscious “mannerism” that can be used to call attention 
to the work of a previous author (or authors) by providing a sort of “built-in 
commentary” in the narrative.155 Thus an author might emulate an earlier 
author’s work in order to show off his own erudition and rhetorical skills, for 
consumption of his learned literary contemporaries. On the other hand, the 
threads of intertextuality are difficult to disentangle, as is the question of 
whether one “privilege[s] the agency of author,” or that of the reader, or that 
of the texts themselves."5® The one factor on which contemporary scholars 
seem to agree, however, is that successful verbal allusion must be compre- 
hensible by the reader “at the point of reception.”"57 

Ancient theory provides some interesting insights on this last point. Ac- 
cording to Quintilian, for example, allusion could serve a recondite purpose, 
acting as a rhetorical trope of inversio or GAMyyooia, a sort of subliminal dis- 
course that combines metaphor with literal language and relies upon knowl- 
edge of legends and literary works of the past in order to explain the present 
(Inst. Orat. 8.6.44).15° Moreover, the device could serve a psychagogical 
purpose in that it was often intended to direct the attention of the auditor 
or reader toward a certain interpretation by “[closing] off major lines of 
thought that might otherwise be possible,” thus making it difficult to imag- 
ine any other scenario.75° Allusions to a well-known classical tragedy in Tac- 
itus’ narrative would not go unnoticed by his readers, who were presumably 
rhetorically educated “elite males of senatorial and equestrian status.”'°° 
Tacitus’ lectors might, however, interpret such references in different ways, 
depending upon their political backgrounds or inclinations. 

Since Roman history was didactic in that it presented its readers with 
moral exempla to be emulated or shunned, GAAyyooia. presented an appro- 
priate rhetorical stratagem in historiography,'®' especially for Tacitus, who 
used the past to explain the present in the Annales.'® Telling the truth, 
however, could be dangerous during any principate, as Tacitus indicates in 
the Diadlogus (3.2), in respect to Curiatius Maternus’ tragedy Cato, which 
caused offense to persons in high places. As Sinclair observes, “The arts of 
self-concealment and allusive speech were fundamental to the survival and 
success of anyone living under the Principate[,]” in which there were those 
who were ever on the qui vive for any vulnerability by which they could 
bring down their political opponents.'®3 

Although Hinds’ assessment of reader reception’ is generally true, there 
is one form of GAAnyooia that was intentionally ambiguous. This was the 
aivuyua, which, because of its obscure meaning, was considered to be a 
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rhetorical flaw by Quintilian, who nevertheless notes that both Cicero and 
Vergil commonly employed the trope (Inst. Orat. 8.6.52). A “coded dis- 
course,” aivvyua was often “meant to be significant to insiders and opaque to 
others.”°5 Thus, a historical narrative—the opening scenes of which are 
couched in terms of tragedy of an Atreid theme and which displays progres- 
sive theatricality as the narrative progresses—might be read in a patriotic 
vein and might suggest the comparative benefits of the enlightened Trajanic 
or Hadrianic regimes? by ostensibly reminding Tacitus’ contemporary read- 
ers of the unmitigated tyranny of the Julio-Claudians. According to such a 
scenario, readers of the historian’s era might envision Augustus’ family as 
not only being plagued by one murder after another but also as representing 
Rome’s own tragedy, since the dynasty’s overthrow precipitated another cat- 
astrophic civil war. 

At the same time, a tragic idiom would furnish a safety net, should any 
of Tacitus’ more discerning (or cynical) contemporaries care to draw paral- 
lels with the less savory side of post-Flavian Rome.'°7 Syme, for instance, be- 
lieves that the deviousness of Tiberius, the pedantry of Claudius, and the 
artistic philhellenism of Nero are covert snipes at Hadrian.1©° Furthermore, 
should Tacitus’ insinuations about Livia’s meddling in the succession and 
spousal poisoning remind the historian’s contemporary readers of similar in- 
terference (also clouded by suspicions of poisoning) on the part of Plotina— 
stories that Dio Cassius implies were true, because they had been told to him 
by his father, who was governor of Cilicia at the time (69.1), and therefore 
may represent contemporary gossip'®’—such qualms could be dispelled 
under the guise of merely using the crimes of Clytemnestra and Agamem- 
non as a rhetorical framework for the delicts of the late and, by Tacitus’ day, 
certainly unlamented Livia and Augustus. Any resemblance to personages 
living would therefore be strictly coincidental, and it would be up to the 
reader to draw his own inferences. Use of such a narrative device would be 
easily recognizable by those of Tacitus’ readers who were so disposed, judg- 
ing from the number of Atreid plays current in his day that apparently drew 
upon a firm rhetorical tradition. 

In the following section, we shall offer a conjectural reconstruction of a 
topos at 1.5.4, in order to demonstrate the antecedents of the commonplace, 
which are evident in Seneca and Livy as well as Attic tragedy. In this 
episode, Livia surrounds the domus and viae with armed guards. The passage 
may well represent a rhetorical enigma, considering the context in which it 
is set and Tacitus’ ancillary insinuations of spousal murder. The episode, 
which is associated with the trope of boundary violation, is especially sug- 
gestive since it illustrates points of lexical overlapping’”° between Tacitus 
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and Seneca as well as Livy. Furthermore, the passage can be used to demon- 
strate the importance of Attic tragedy in the training of the orator or to the 
rhetorically trained historian. The commonplace, with its origins in Greek 
tragedy, was, in fact, recycled repeatedly for consumption in Roman foren- 
sic oratory, drama, and historiography.*7* 


4. LIVIA AND THE FENCES OF EVIL 


TOS YAQ Tig ... MNWovijs Goxbotat’ av / pedEetev Bpos 
xQELOOOV ExTNSWATOS; 
[For how could anyone . . . fence in the net of calamity, 


too high and powerful to be surmounted?| 
—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1374-76 


Among the multifarious stratagems that Quintilian recommends, the imple- 
mentation of rhetorical signa, or evidence of probability, was essential for 
imparting an aura of candor and credibility to one’s argumentation (Inst. 
Orat. 5.10.11-19). Since tragedy presented its viewers with a sense of “trans- 
historical truths,”!” references to the genre in Tacitus’ historiography lend 
corroboration to his insinuations, encouraging his readers not only to take 
note of his implications but also to believe in them. Given Tacitus’ Atreid 
theme, his portrayal of Livia as surrounding the domus and streets with 
armed guards meets the rhetorical criteria for one of these semantically 
charged signa. 

Let us first consider Tacitus’ introduction of Livia (1.3.3), which is insid- 
ious. By designating her as a stepmother and mother (noverca, mater) after 
one procession of convoluted relationships (sororis filium, gener, privigni, gen- 
itt) and before another such (privigni, filius, senex, nepos, filius), Tacitus pre- 
sents his readers with a visual as well as a verbal image of binding by knots 
of kinship. In consideration of the historian’s lexical network and the Atreid 
atmosphere herein argued, the historian has located Livia rhetorically at the 
center of a domus, which he depicts as an inextricable network of family ties, 
adoptions, intrigue, and treachery (1.3.3-4). Because of his accompanying 
insinuations of spousal poisoning, Tacitus’ imagery might therefore be in- 
tended to remind his readers of Clytemnestra, both as oixovdwos S0ita—the 
cunning guardian of her household (Ag. 155)—and as the death-dealing fe- 
male spider at the center of her web: xeioa & doedyvys év bocouatt TOS’ / 
GoeBet Oavatw Biov éxnvéwv.t?3 Tacitus’ words senem devinxerat (1.3.4),174 
compounded with his other insinuations of murder, are yet another indica- 
tion that, metaphorically,!75 Livia has bound and incapacitated her husband 
just as lethally as Clytemnestra did hers. 
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Like Clytemnestra, Livia is a pernicious influence not only on the domus 
Caesarum but also on her country. For instance, just as Aeschylus portrays 
Clytemnestra as ywoacs piaoua xai Oe@v éyywetmv—a pollution for the 
country and the country’s gods (Ag. 1645),'7 so Tacitus, by way of Augus- 
tus’ nameless critics, characterizes Livia in words that have a similar ring, as 
gravis in rem publicam mater, gravis domui Caesarum noverca—a mother bane- 
ful to the state; a stepmother baneful to the house of the Caesars (Ann. 
1.10.5). Tacitus’ words will prove to be pregnant in their rhetorical possibil- 
ities, as will be demonstrated presently.177 Although the historian assigns 
these words to “rumor”—an equally significant factor in the tradition of 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon!?8—they are nevertheless authorial in origin, since 
fama and sermo number among the rhetorical stratagems that allow the his- 
torian to divorce himself from the opinions that are being expressed.179 In 
consideration of Tacitus’ previous insinuations, his anaphora of gravis, 
which can connote unwholesomeness or disease,'®° implies that Livia—an 
ensign of evil—is an equal curse both to family and to country. 

There are similar implications behind Tacitus’ words acribus . . . custodiis 
domum et vias saepserat Livia, which are not used casually (1.5.4). A stereo- 
type of Roman historiography, their rhetorical origins are rooted firmly in 
Attic tragedy, which, among other spatial metaphors, employed the concept 
of “hodological” space, a notion that is also evident in the rhetoric of Ci- 
cero.'®! As “hodological” implies, the term embraced both physical roads 
leading to and from the action and metaphorical pathways that either 
brought characters together or separated them.'®? Used especially in con- 
nection to female personages, control of roads can be illustrated to pertain 
thetorically to familial murder in general and poisoning in particular, as will 
be demonstrated subsequently. 

Taken at face value, Livia’s act of enclosure recalls that of Tanaquil, who 
seals off the palace to prevent news of Tarquin’s death from leaking out until 
Servius Tullius can secure the imperium (Tanaquil inter tumultum claudi regiam 
iubet, arbitros eicit [Liv. 1.41.1]).!°3 Tacitus’ readers might therefore conclude 
that he is alluding to Livy, a plausible supposition, in part. As presented, the 
similarities between the two portrayals suggest a rhetorical topos of the high- 
handed woman, masculinized by her interference in politics, who acts as a 
“kingmaker.”!°4 Such an interpretation is supported by evidence of overlap- 
ping between the two texts. For instance, Tacitus notes that Tiberius’ acces- 
sion is a gift from Livia (donum [4.57.3]),!°5 just as Livy has previously por- 
trayed Tarquin’s ascent to the throne as a gift from Tanaquil (muliebri dono 
[1.47.10]). Like Tanaquil, Livia stalls for time in order to establish her son, 
Tiberius, as princeps, just as the younger Agrippina, after the death of Clau- 
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dius, acts similarly, blocking the entrances of the house in order to delay the 
announcement of Claudius’ death until she can establish her son, Nero, in 
the principate: cunctos aditus custodiis clauserat (12.68.3).%°° That Livia’s 
actions are a harbinger for Agrippina’s can be seen not only from the similar- 
ities in vocabulary depicting the women’s respective acts of enclosure but also 
from his unusual designation of Tiberius as “Nero” (1.3.1, 1.5.4).197 

Sinclair defines the verb saepire, which Tacitus uses to describe Livia’s ac- 
tions at 1.5.4, as “fenced off.” The scholar likewise cites the word’s thematic 
significance as a representation of the “invisible” but “hierarchical bound- 
aries” that demark “Roman society.”'8’ Denoting “to hedge” or “to fence,” 
saepire, employed literally in respect to Livia, is at the same time intended 
to be metaphorical of Julio-Claudian dominatio, since Tacitus employs it in 
contexts of the dynasty’s continual oppression and subjugation."®? At 1.9.5, 
for example, in his explanation of the singular nature of Augustus’ remedium 
for civil discord—one-man rule—Tacitus remarks that ocean and far-flung 
rivers—cuncta inter se conexa—have bound the imperium, just as Livia (by 
implied analogy with 1.5.4) has bound the house and streets with armed 
guards. The adjective conexa, juxtaposed with saeptum and imperium, repre- 
sents another distinct image of binding.'9° Rhetorically, both situations per- 
tain to the argumentum ex loco, which Quintilian notes is a question of fini- 
tio—definition—intended to demonstrate guilt rhetorically, by placing a 
person or entity in an inappropriate or an incongruous location (Inst. Orat. 
5.10.36-40). The saeptum imperium, with its legions, provinces, and fleets— 
cuncta inter se conexa—is as unnatural for a pristine res publica (gone with the 
winds of civil war) as is an overbearing female assaulting the boundaries of 
the domus by encircling it with armed guards. 

Since Tacitus’ allusions can have multiple purposes and can be read in 
various ways, his initial application of saepire to Livia may serve more than 
one purpose. It might, in fact, be another rhetorical aiviyua intended to di- 
rect his readers’ attention to contemporary events. For instance, if Dio’s 
claims to have heard the story from his father are true and not merely a gra- 
tuitous rhetorical ploy to dissociate his account from previous historiograph- 
ical tradition, Tacitus’ more astute contemporaries might intuit yet another 
enigmatic reference to the activities of Plotina, who is said to have concealed 
Trajan’s death for several days and to have facilitated Hadrian’s succession 
with a large military force (69.1). Furthermore, given the Atreid context of 
chapters 3-11 of book 1, the theme might also assume the overtones to be 
found in the Attic original. If indeed young rhetoricians in training took the 
advice of Cicero and Quintilian and stocked up on the diction of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides in order to acquire a thesaurus of apt images and 
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metaphors, the vocabulary and imagery of tragedy may very likely have be- 
come incorporated into the multifarious topics and commonplaces upon 
which an orator was supposed to draw at any given cue (Inst. Orat. 1.1.9, 
1.1.12; cf. 2.4.27). Such motifs were supposed to be employed with variations 
so they would not become stale (Inst. Orat. 2.4.29) and to be appropriate ac- 
cording to the exigencies of theme, time, place, and circumstances (Inst. 
Orat. 11.1.46). Livia’s act of enclosure could well represent a commonplace 
that had its origins in Attic tragedy. 

The pervasive ambiguity of Tacitus’ Tiberian narrative lends itself to 
multiple interpretations that are so characteristic of the first part of Aeschy- 
lus’ Oresteia.19? Indeed, the rhetorical possibilities of Livia’s act of enclosure 
are fraught with polyvalence. As Martin observes, the incorporation of 
phrases from earlier authors adds “something of the context from which the 
phrase is borrowed.”!9 A tragic vision of Tacitus’ opening chapters casts his 
words acribus . . . custodiis domum et vias saepserat Livia in a particularly sin- 
ister light. Since the historian portrays both Livia and the younger Agrip- 
pina as murderers of their husbands, his words seem to emulate a formula of 
both Greek and Roman tragedy—very likely perpetuated via rhetoric—that 
portrays the murder by a female of the male head of the household in terms 
of boundaries and limits. 

Let us explore some of the rhetorical elements constituting the topos 
that eventually surfaces, albeit indirectly—perhaps by way of Aeschylus, 
perhaps by way of Seneca—in Tacitus’ portrayal of Livia’s actions. The topic 
is female control over the entrance to the house,'93 an unwonted state of af- 
fairs that leads to the murder of the male head of the household, a subject 
that is therefore rhetorically appropriate for Tacitus and one, furthermore, 
that invites rhetorical emulation. For instance, Aeschylus portrays Clytem- 
nestra, Swudtov xvva (Ag. 607), Smpdatov ... pvAaE (914), as ferociously 
guarding the entrance to her household before the murder of her husband. 
The Attic playwright, moreover, depicts the traps of Clytemnestra, who has 
no shame (otx éatoyvvOrjoopat [Ag. 1373]), as “fences” of evil that are too 
high to be surmounted (xypovijs Goxbotar’ av / eedEeiev byog xoetooov 
éunndyuatocs; [Ag. 1375-76]). Goldhill associates these barriers with 
Clytemnestra’s “transgressions in and of language”:15 in other words, bane- 
ful female persuasion. The blood-red carpets upon which Clytemnestra in- 
duces Agamemnon to tread are presented as a path (a16e0¢ [Ag. 910, 921]). 
They therefore represent a direct road to her husband’s murder (an associa- 
tion similarly made by Euripides’ Medea, who chooses the “straightest path” 
to achieve the death of Jason’s new bride [Med. 384-85]). Control of access 
to the household, traps, lack of shame, roads, fences—and therefore bound- 
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aries—as well as baneful persuasion are rhetorical ingredients with which 
Aeschylus depicts Clytemnestra both as a spousal murderess and a usurper of 
legitimate masculine authority. 

In commenting upon Tacitus’ methods of verbal allusion, Woodman 
notes that the historian sometimes inverts the elements of the passage being 
emulated.'® Using such inversion, Tacitus seems to mirror the thematic el- 
ements that are evident in Aeschylus’ portrayal of Clytemnestra. For in- 
stance, he depicts Livia, not before but after what he emphatically insinuates 
is the murder of her husband, as literally sequestering both house and road 
with fierce guards (1.5.4), just as Agrippina does at 12.68.3.197 Recalling 
Sinclair’s translation of saepire as “to fence off,” we might suppose that the 
verb, employed literally for Livia’s act of enclosure, was intended to reflect 
the figurative gedéetev, in Aeschylus’ metaphor for Clytemnestra’s barriers 
of evil, especially in consideration of Tacitus’ other Atreid overtones in the 
opening chapters of the Annales. 

When considered in relation only to Aeschylus, Tacitus’ words may seem 
merely coincidental. The topos, however, deserves additional exploration, 
since its elements of murder, which are further developed by Euripides, seem 
to have been picked up in Seneca’s portrayal of Clytemnestra and thence in 
Tacitus’ characterizations of Livia and the younger Agrippina. For example, 
Euripides’ Medea also alludes to roads, but in a metaphorical sense as “path- 
way” or “manner,” noting that there are so many roads to death (dé)iac 8’ 
éyovoa Davacipnous abtoi¢ d6o0%¢) that she does not know which one to 
choose (Med. 376-77). Finally, however, she selects the “straightest path- 
way,” which leads to murder by poisoning, an art at which Medea is especially 
adept: xodtiota Ti evbetay, 1] TeQbnauev / COPAL LAMOTO., PAQUGKOIS ABTOVS 
édetv (384-85). Euripides therefore supplies a discernible connection be- 
tween “roads” and “poison,” an association also made by Seneca’s Clytem- 
nestra, as we shall see. Moreover, as the crimes of Aeschylus’ Clytemnestra 
and those of Euripides’ Medea are identified as 8640t—treacherous snares— 
so the crimes of Livia and Agrippina are characterized as doli.199 The term is 
not used casually, either of the female antagonists of Attic tragedy or of Tac- 
itus’ nefarious women. It is a characteristic of baneful mev0w, or persuasive 
rhetoric that “uses that seductiveness to put the values of the mod in jeop- 
ardy,”?°° an aspect that Tacitus seems to imply when he sets novercae Liviae 
dolus in approximate juxtaposition with senem devinxerat (1.3.4), and finally: 
accedere matrem muliebri impotentia: serviendum feminae duobus insuper adules- 
centibus, qui rem publicam interim premant quandoque distrahant (1.4.5). In 
addition, senem devinxerat, a metaphor of binding,?*" is suggestive both of 
Clytemnestra’s pernicious persuasion and the lethal casting net with which 
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she ensnares her husband before murdering him. Tacitus’ words, which are 
evocative of tragic tradition, represent another subtle insinuation that seems 
to cast Livia in the rhetorical role of spousal murderess, if not Clytemnestra 
herself. 

The association between “roads” and “death” had become incorporated 
into the Latin language, and such metaphors are evident in the poetry of Lu- 
cretius, Vergil, Horace, and Tibullus as well as in the prose of Cicero, Livy, 
and Seneca.” Tacitus himself employs the metaphor, suggested at 1.5.3, at 
Annales 16.17 when Annaeus Mela, who has previously envisioned a 
“shorter road” for acquiring wealth (adquirendae pecuniae brevius iter 
[16.17.3]), ironically chooses the quickest “way” of death (promptissima mor- 
tis via [16.17.5]) and opens his veins. The figure of speech therefore pertains 
to contemporary rhetorical currency. Whereas it could certainly be applied 
in a generic manner to signify a “means of death,” when, after his less-than- 
subtle insinuations of spousal poisoning, Tacitus depicts Livia and Agrippina 
as surrounding the house and streets with armed guards, the trope might be 
expected to assume the specific rhetorical overtones that are preserved in 
the tragic playwrights’ portrayals of murderous females. 

Lebeck has demonstrated that Aeschylus’ lexical themes, initially es- 
tablished in Agamemnon, are further developed in the tragedy’s sequels.?“3 
In the Choephoroi, for instance, we discover a link between “roads,”?*4 “vi- 
olated marriage beds,” and “contaminated hands” in respect to the murder 
of Agamemnon. For instance, the chorus, referring to Agamemnon’s mar- 
triage bed, violated by Aegisthus (Ovydvtt 8 obtt vuUgIndvV ESMdAlwv / &xOS, 
[Cho. 71-72]), observes that all pathways come from one road to wash the 
contaminated hand (adgou te mdvtes &% wias 6806 / (mE0)Paivovtes TOV 
yeoopuvon / povov za0aigovtes tOvoav watav [Cho. 72—-73]). Tacitus uses 
similar associative themes in his portrayal of Livia’s usurpation, as will be 
demonstrated. 

Roman forensic oratory seems to have absorbed these shared rhetorical 
threads in portrayals of spousal murderesses, which were thus subsequently 
perpetuated in historiography. For instance, when characterizing Sassia and 
Clodia as poisoners of their husbands, Cicero—in passages that have been 
noted to reflect Attic tragedy—emphasizes that the women have left their 
respective households and are abroad on the road—another argumentum ex 
loco to demonstrate their presence in the wrong place at the right time.?% 
Seneca’s dramas, which are rhetorically oriented, also reflect such common- 
places.?° Furthermore, his portrayal of Clytemnestra indicates the origins of 
the topoi from Attic tragedy.?°? For instance, during the course of the 
queen’s first monologue, Seneca converts the roads, which in Choephoroi 
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were literal, into a metaphorical “way” (via) (Sen. Ag. 109). Furthermore, 
Clytemnestra’s speech seems to incorporate that play’s elements of the mar- 
riage bed (110), contaminated hands (118), female doli (116), poisons 
within the domus (121), and shame (pudor), which has been suppressed 
(devinctus [137]). In addition, Seneca adds the ingredients of crime (scelus 
[115]), delay (moras [131]), stepmothers (118), and female appropriation of 
power, embodied in the adjective impotens (126), which, in Tacitean usage, 
connotes complete lack of control.?® It is interesting that Seneca has his 
character, which originated with Aeschylus and whose words reflect many 
verbal constituents of the original Clytemnestra, voice a reference to Medea 
(quod ardens impia virgo face / Phasiaca fugiens regna Thessalica trabe [1 19—20]). 
Seneca’s portrayal of Clytemnestra seems to demonstrate Roman rhetorical 
methods at work, which incorporated all sorts of allusive material (as has 
been noted in respect to Livy) and were also designed to elaborate on the 
original work.?°9 Given that the topics of marriage beds, poisons, contami- 
nated hands, and roads are present in Euripides’ portrayal of Medea, who 
chooses the straightest path to murder by poison, Seneca, with a clever 
rhetorical flourish, seems to be inserting a Euripidean allusion into the 
mouth of a character that originated with Aeschylus. 

Like Aeschylus, Seneca refers to female control, and like Euripides, he 
converts the literal “road” into a metaphor connoting a way or manner of 
behavior.?"° For instance, he portrays Clytemnestra as steeling herself to 
commit murder, proclaiming in figurative language, based on the words 
clausa and via, that the nobler way of acting is not an option: clausa iam me- 
lior via est (Ag. 109). Like his Greek predecessors, Seneca also alludes to 
“poisons” (venena) and the “marriage bed” (defiled by Cassandra), as 
Clytemnestra remarks that the road to crime is ever safe for criminals (per 
scelera semper sceleribus tutum est iter [Ag. 114]).?%! In this same passage the 
queen rails about female treachery, the “hands” of “stepmothers,” “contami- 
nated” by “poison,” and her domus (Ag. 116-18). Finally, Seneca, reflecting 
Aeschylus’ theme of shame, adds two new verbal elements—power and 
binding—which will emerge in Tacitus’ narrative as muliebris impotentia and 
the verb, devincire, used to characterize Livia’s binding influence over her 
aged husband. For example, when Seneca’s nurse accuses Clytemnestra of 
being impotens in her counsel (consilii impotens [126])—an apparent rendi- 
tion of Aeschylus’ coined d&vée6povxk0v—the queen complains that her 
sense of shame has been bound fast—devinctus (137). Seneca’s “roads” and 
“ways” therefore recall the time-honored portrayals of female murderers as 
found in both Aeschylus and Euripides. Furthermore, the Roman play- 
wright’s pronounced allusion to Medea within this context signals his own 
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readers that he is himself paying particular emulative homage to Euripides. 
As Hinds notes, “Certain allusions are so constructed as to carry a kind of 
built-in commentary . . . which underlines or intensifies their demand to be 
interpreted as allusions.”??? 

When Seneca transfers Aeschylus’ “contaminated hand” to novercales 
manus (Ag. 118), the excerpt begins to fit Tacitus’ tragic paradigm like the 
interlocking pieces of a rhetorical jigsaw puzzle, which his contemporary 
readers would very likely have relished. Novercales endows manus with con- 
notations both of pollution and of poison.?*3 Moreover, noverca, with its 
overtones of poison and magic, also implies female control over language 
through incantations, a concept that Vergil makes evident in hippomanes, 
quod saepe malae legere novercae | miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba 
(Geo. 3.282; cf. 2.128). In addition, devincire, as has been noted, connotes 
lethal persuasion in Tacitus’ own narrative. Therefore, Livia, like 
Clytemnestra, is also portrayed as one who controls language. Seneca’s in- 
version of the thematic elements of Aeschylus’ passage seems to demon- 
strate his own mimetic technique in respect to his Attic predecessors. Fur- 
thermore, the conceptual links between the two passages indicate that in his 
portrayal of Clytemnestra, Seneca is elaborating rhetorically on the theme 
of domestic murder set by Aeschylus—and embellished on by Euripides—a 
theme that was incorporated into Roman rhetoric, which, according to Ci- 
cero and Quintilian, utilized Attic tragic prototypes, and that the motif was 
eventually emulated by Tacitus in his portrayals of women who murder their 
husbands. 

Tacitus, who portrays Livia and Agrippina as literally closing off the 
roads and entrances to the palace, seems to carry the allusion even further. 
Both women are novercae, and therefore purveyors of poison, consequently 
with contaminated hands. However, as Seneca has transferred the violated 
marriage bed from Aegisthus to Cassandra, so Tacitus shifts that image to 
Augustus, who has made off with Livia while she is pregnant with another 
man’s child (abducta Neroni uxor . . . an concepto necdum edito partu rite nu- 
beret [1.10.5]). The historian’s juxtaposition of this observation with gravis in 
rem publicam mater (which may serve partly as a snide reminder of Livia’s 
gravid condition at the time of her marriage),?'4 gravis domui Caesarum 
noverca (1.10.5), implies defilement of both house and state.?‘5 Tacitus 
therefore seems to indicate an associative connection between the princeps’ 
marriage and the contamination of the household, the blame for which he 
fastens squarely on Livia. His description of Augustus’ abduction of Livia 
may itself be allusive to the Aeschylean tradition, as will be demonstrated 
presently. 
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Moreover, in portraying Livia’s arrogation of male authority within the 
domus, Tacitus’ vocabulary reflects Seneca’s vocabulary in the latter’s por- 
trayal of Clytemnestra. The historian, in fact, echoes Seneca’s words scelus, 
dolus, noverca, venena, and impotens (Ann. 1.4.5, 12.57.2). Both Livia and 
Agrippina are designated as noverca (synonymous with venefica [1.3.3, 
12.65.2]).?"© In addition, they are portrayed as purveyors of doli (1.3.3, 
12.66.1), and both are emblematic of muliebris impotentia (1.4.5, 12.57.2). In 
other words, Tacitus has manipulated his language in such a way that his 
readers will identify Livia and Agrippina with Clytemnestra—not as Aes- 
chylean axe murderesses but instead as power-hungry spousal poisoners in the 
spirit of a Senecan metaphor, which Tacitus has transformed from figurative 
into literal language. 

Women’s control over the entrances to the house implies a control over 
its boundaries. Although Tacitus may be reflecting Seneca’s clausa in his por- 
trayal of Agrippina’s act of enclosure at 12.68.3, his employment of saepire— 
with its connotations of fence—of Livia’s at 1.5.4 is remarkable in that it 
does not reflect Seneca’s version of the tragedy. Woodman notes that un- 
usual features in an emulative passage, not evident in other extant sources, 
might signal allusion.?"? Saepserat in respect to Livia’s act of enclosure may 
therefore represent a conceptual echo of podéetev, employed to enhance her 
persona as a Clytemnestra, an inherently evil transgressor in both language 
and deed. In light of the general Atreid tone of the opening chapters of the 
Annales, Tacitus’ employment of saepserat (1.5.4)—a proleptic verb used re- 
peatedly in respect to Julio-Claudian dominatio?**— indicates that the histo- 
rian may be utilizing a rhetorical tradition—evident in Seneca’s Agamem- 
non, which employs similar lexical components—that derived ultimately 
from Attic tragedy. The Seneca connection becomes plausible because of 
the Roman playwright’s position as a major character in the Neronian chap- 
ters of the Annales. Even though Tacitus’ vocabulary and imagery do not 
prove a direct borrowing from Aeschylus, at the very least they demonstrate 
that he has portrayed Livia and later Agrippina as poisoners, according to a 
rhetorical tradition that has a distinct tragic pedigree. 

Female appropriation of house and threshold implies that any man enter- 
ing will exit only by permission of the female pbAaé or custos, a dilemma con- 
sistently expressed in terms of boundaries in tragedy. For instance, in guard- 
ing the entrance to the house, Aeschylus’ Clytemnestra “consistently rules 
the relations between inside and outside and shows herself as standing on the 
threshold betwixt and between.”?!9 Although Seneca only implies bound- 
aries, he nevertheless expresses Clytemnestra’s dilemma of conscience in 
terms of limits, as she internalizes her moral trespass.??° Seneca’s figurative use 
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of via and iter, nouns denoting “road,” represents a transgression of personal 
confines,??? a common metaphor in Senecan tragedy.??? In portraying the 
usurpers, Livia and Agrippina, as blocking the entrances to the palace, Taci- 
tus depicts them as transgressing physical lines of demarcation as well as the 
personal limits that have been imposed upon women by the rules of Roman 
society,??3 a notion that Livy may have also had in mind when portraying 
Tanaquil as acting similarly. Moreover, in tragic spatial rhetoric, the road 
leads to the aédtg on one side of the stage and to open country on the 
other.??4 Therefore, female control over the streets signifies not only an as- 
sault against the boundaries of the house but also an onslaught against both 
the state and the empire. Tacitus makes this theme evident at 1.9.5, which 
repeats the verb saepire—first used of Livia’s enclosure—in the context of a 
saeptum imperium and which he later makes specific in the senatorial debate 
that ponders the propriety of allowing women to accompany their husbands 
in the provinces (3.33-34)—an episode that also alludes to a woman who 
poisons her husband, as we shall discover.??5 In depicting Livia and the 
younger Agrippina as controlling the domus and viae, Tacitus portrays them 
as metaphorically choosing the paths to power by way of murder, a situation 
that is pivotal to the entire narrative. 


5. AUGUSTUS AND THE DEFILED DOMUS 


Otog nai Mdois €AOwv / é¢ Sduov tov ’AtoEdav / Toxuve 
Eeviav todasne- / Cav xAoOWALOL YUVOLKOS. 
[So even was Paris who, coming into the Atreids’ house, 


disgraced their welcoming table by stealing a wife.] 
—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 399-402 


The account of the funeral of Augustus and the debate over his virtues and 
vices, bridging 1.8—10, provides another example that, in consideration of the 
section’s Atreid overtones, suggests an Aeschylean tradition perpetuated 
through Roman rhetoric; unlike the passage discussed previously, however, 
there are significant lexical markers within a limited narrative space that may 
well be indicative of a rhetorical reminiscence. 

The bare elements of the episode are as follows. The will of Augustus is 
first recorded with its monetary bequests (1.8.1-2); then preparations for the 
funeral and obsequies are described, including the fact that the princeps is to 
be cremated at the Campus Martius (1.8.3-6). In the next two chapters, Tac- 
itus presents conflicting viewpoints from anonymous purveyors of sermo, 
who, considering the tragic motifs herein argued, might be thought of as a 
chorus, since they constitute an “internal audience” in respect to the late 
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princeps whose character and motives they are debating.??° Moreover, Tacitus’ 
depiction may be interpreted as metatheatrical, in that their comments seem 
to be informed by Aeschylus’ parodos, as will be demonstrated presently. 

The first group sings Augustus’ praises, as it were, excusing Rome’s civil 
war as a parental obligation and necessity for the state (Hi pietate erga par- 
entem et necessitudine rei publicae [1.9.3]). In contrast, unnamed detractors de- 
nounce Augustus’ parental pietas as a fraud; they characterize the republic’s 
peril as only a mantle that he has donned as part of his quest for dominatio 
(pietatem erga parentem et tempora rei publicae obtentui sumpta [1.10.1]).??7 
There follows a list of the princeps’ civil war crimes (1.10.2—4) and his domes- 
tic transgressions, including the stealing of another man’s wife (who is a 
heavy burden for both family and state [1.10.5]). Despite such failings, how- 
ever, Augustus is decreed divine honors (1.10.8), which Tacitus’ previous 
words, nihil deorum honoribus relictum, have characterized as hubris (1.10.6). 

Recalling Tacitus’ theme, events, vocabulary, and imagery, let us now con- 
sider a passage from Aeschylus’ second choral ode of Agamemnon to which 
Tacitus, using inversion, seems to be alluding rhetorically. We need to keep 
the concepts in mind (which are appropriate in theme) rather than the exact 
words. The episode begins with a reference to Paris arriving as a guest in the 
house of Atreus and abusing his host’s hospitality by abducting his wife (Ag. 
399-402). Paris’ act, as we know, leads to the Trojan War and brings further 
destruction to the Atreids. Immediately, however, the topic moves to the ca- 
sualties of the war and the return to each home of urns filled with the ashes 
of the fallen (435-36): tevyn xai om060¢ sic Excotou Sou0uUS Agevettan. 
After an enigmatic image of Ares, the gold trafficker (6 youoauoigdc), who 
holds the scales (takavtotyos) and trades money for men’s cremated bodies 
(xvewbév), the playwright accents his funeral imagery with a recurrence of 
the thematically important word heavy (Baod) (437-44).??8 Next, an ex- 
change ensues between two groups of anonymous persons, who offer conflict- 
ing opinions about the war. The first praises the heroes of the conflict 
(445-46): otévovoi 8’ ed Aéyovtes div- / 500 TOV péev cos UNS Setc. The sec- 
ond, however, disapproves, since the dead have fallen for the sake of another 
man’s wife: tov 6’ &v govaicg xadd@>o meodvt’ / GhdOTEIAS Stal yuVaInds 
(447-49). Then the whisperings and mutterings grow, and anger is turned 
slowly but surely onto the Atreid brothers (449-51): ta5e otyé tic Bati- / Cer 
p0ovegov 8 Um’ Ghyos €Q- / TEL TEOSIxOIS 'ATEELSALC. 

In his portrayal of the aftermath of the death of Augustus, Tacitus seems 
to be elaborating on Aeschylus’ general theme, even though he has recast 
and reversed its elements. The Roman historian, however, has expanded the 
chorus’ polemic about the war—to which the Attic playwright has devoted 
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several lines—to two chapters (Ann. 1.9—10). Tacitus has also changed the 
focus of the debate. For example, where Aeschylus has created a controversy 
around the dead heroes of the war, Tacitus centers his dispute upon the dead 
commander, beginning with his funeral. Then, noting the specific cash be- 
quests of Augustus’ will, Tacitus remarks that the amounts were non ultra 
civilem modum (1.8.2). The historian’s use of the word modum—a conceptual 
equivalent of “scales” (evident in Aeschylus’ toAavtotyog) may be coinci- 
dental, but Tacitus has also transferred the funeral imagery from the ashes of 
the fallen to the cremation of Augustus, his inversion of the order of events 
perhaps being a sign of reminiscence.??? Where, however, Aeschylus’ pas- 
sage begins with Paris’ violation of Menelaus’ hospitality when the former 
abducts the latter’s wife—an event that the audience or reader knows has 
led to the war, Tacitus’ passage concentrates first on the war and then on an 
implied violation of the hospitality of Claudius Nero by Augustus, who has 
made off with Livia. Where Aeschylus depicts the urns and ashes—the re- 
sults of a war provoked by a woman’s abduction—as “heavy” (Baod iyo 
and oxodot yewiGov [441-43]), Tacitus reverses the rhetorical components, 
since the results of (the now cremated) Augustus’ abduction during the 
course of the civil war are “heavy” for both the state and the domus Caesarum 
(gravis in rem publicam mater, gravis domui Caesarum noverca). 

In light of the other points of convergence, the word abducta, uttered by 
Augustus’ anonymous detractors, seems to portray the princeps as a latter-day 
Paris, and although this might seem to be inconsistent with Augustus’ de- 
piction as a murdered Agamemnon, it should again be emphasized that Tac- 
itus is not using his reminiscences to reproduce a plot but rather to evoke an 
essence of its elements—an atmosphere—in order to suggest aspects of Au- 
gustus’ character that may be contradictory. Such allusions allow Tacitus to 
have his cake and eat it, as it were, by exploiting an essential thematic am- 
biguity, which endows Augustus with the characteristics of a fallen 
Agamemnon—murdered by his wife—on the one hand and a priapic Paris 
on the other. Moreover, such references establish a tragic irony as the reader 
realizes that the “Helen’—the xfj50¢ (a word connoting both grief and mar- 
riage connection)?3°-—whom Augustus has abducted metamorphoses into 
her evil twin, “Clytemnestra,” and eventually murders him. 

The amalgamation of various literary characters into a single historic 
persona is consistent with the poetic methods of the Augustan age. Griffin, 
for instance, informs us of how Vergil employed allusive techniques that re- 
ferred to more than one character and even more than one genre (including 
myth and Attic tragedy) in his creation of the character of Aeneas.?3" Such 
a fusion was also common to both Roman drama and oratory.?3? Therefore, 
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it is not surprising to discover a similar amalgamation of Augustus’ charac- 
ter in the Annales, the narrative of which contains so many poetic elements. 
Furthermore, recollections of a passage of Aeschylus that not only focuses on 
the Trojan War but also criticizes its supreme commander would have res- 
onated rhetorically in respect to the Julio-Claudians, since Augustus perpet- 
ually vaunted his ancestry to Aeneas, one of the heroes of that conflict.?33 
Considering Tacitus’ emphasis on the civil war in chapters 9 and ro of book 
1, with their respective praise and criticism of Augustus’ actions, including 
the theft of another man’s wife and its grave consequences, one can make 
the rhetorical analogy that the Civil War is to the Annales as the Trojan War 
was to the Oresteia. Tacitus’ rhetorically perceptive readers would likely 
draw a similar conclusion. 

The recurrent adjective Bags, the Greek equivalent of gravis,?34 is of 
major importance to Aeschylus, who introduces the word in the chorus’ par- 
odos (206-7) in the context of the war in general and, in particular, the 
killing of a child (Iphigenia) by a parent (Agamemnon), an act regarded as 
a crime in the play.?35 Furthermore, Aeschylus’ anaphora of Bageia at the 
beginning of lines 206 and 207 causes the word to stand out in a tragedy that 
is long on asymmetrical thematic clustering and short on symmetrical gem- 
ination (Pageta pev x19 TO tt) MOgo0aL, / Pageta 8’, ci texvov SatEw . . .).73° 
Since Tacitus employs anaphora of substantives or nouns only three times in 
the entire extant narrative,”3” his parallel anaphora in chapter 10 of book 1 
causes gravis in rem publicam mater, gravis domui Caesarum noverca (1.10.5) 
to be conspicuous, since the pronouncement is embedded in his hitherto 
asymmetrical network of thematic vocabulary that pervades the previous 
chapters. Moreover, in light of the Atreid theme of chapters 3-11 and the 
fact that Aeschylus employs his anaphora when describing parent-child 
murder, Tacitus’ utilization of a similar figure very likely constitutes yet an- 
other insinuation of (step-)parental murder against Livia. As Fraenkel re- 
marks, Bageta... xo at the beginning of Agamemnon’s speech (reported by 
the chorus) not only emphasizes the “gravity of his deed” but also “implic- 
itly condemns” the crime he is about to commit as “something utterly un- 
natural and horrible.”?3° For Tacitus, who seems to have transferred the im- 
agery to Livia, gravis serves as a similar rhetorical condemnation, which 
suggests her persona as a Bageta x10 for both house and state. 

Let us now consider some other singular features about Aeschylus’ paro- 
dos that seem to have inspired the vocabulary and imagery of chapters 9 and 
10 of book 1 of the Annales. For example, Aeschylus’ chorus has enclosed 
the anaphora of Bageta between two remarks, first when “another remedy” 
(GAO whyao [Ag. 199]) is prescribed (Iphigenia’s sacrifice) to allay the storm 
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and then when the parent’s excuse for sacrificing his child is couched in a 
metaphor of dressing: he (Agamemnon) had to put on the yoke of necessity 
(émet 8 dvaeynas gu Aémadvov ... [Ag. 218]).739 Returning to the Annales, 
we note that in the conflicting reports of Augustus’ actions, the princeps’ 
supporters (the first half of Tacitus’ anonymous “chorus”) explain that he 
was forced into civil war by pietate erga parentem et necessitudine rei publicae 
(1.9.3). They then observe that there was “no other remedy” than rule by 
one man (non aliud discordantis patriae remedium fuisse quam (ut) ab uno 
regeretur [1.9.4]). To which Augustus’ detractors (the other half of the “cho- 
tus”) reply that both Augustus’ famous filial pietas and (with a change of em- 
phasis) the circumstances of res publica had been “put on like a cloak.” Since 
one of the meanings of obtentus is the “cloaking or disguising” of one’s ac- 
tions, and sumere can also connote putting on clothes, the words may be in- 
terpreted metaphorically as dressing, and Tacitus therefore seems to be in- 
sinuating that Augustus’ pietas was an utter sham (pietatem erga parentem et 
tempora rei publicae obtentui sumpta (1.10.1).?4° After this remark—within 
the short space of chapter r1o—the reminiscent litany of crimes continues, 
including the war, the theft of another man’s wife, the portentous anaphora 
of gravis in respect to Livia, and finally Tacitus’ pronouncement on Augus- 
tus’ hubris: nihil deorum honoribus relictum (1.10.6). 

In Greek literature, the “yoke of necessity” was a commonplace, which 
was continually recycled in Attic tragedy and is also found in the historiog- 
raphy of Herodotus,?47 whose own work was recommended reading for 
Roman orators.74? The expression was therefore probably very familiar to ed- 
ucated Romans, if only through the study of rhetoric. It is, however, the com- 
bination of the verb %v—from Svouot (or Sivouot), which in the middle 
voice connotes dressing?43—combined with the other congruent elements in 
the Annales’ opening chapters with their Atreid frame of reference that sug- 
gests that the historian may be writing in emulation of Aeschylus or, at the 
least, alluding to a tradition that derives from the Oresteia. Tacitus’ words non 
dliud . . . remedium moreover resonate rhetorically in respect to Aeschylus’ 
parodos, for GAAo pfyao PowWttegov has been judged to symbolize a cure that 
is worse than the disease;?44 and, as events unfold in the Annales, Augustus’ 
dynastic remedium of one-man rule proves to be equally insalubrious. 

There are too many points of convergence between the vocabulary and 
imagery of Tacitus and Aeschylus in this brief passage to be coincidental. 
Moreover, if we further consider Aeschylus’ words from the second choral 
ode (Ag. 456-74), we find a series of gnomic statements that seem to reflect 
the central (implied) themes with which Tacitus opens the Annales: (1) The 
“people’s voice” (kot@v pdtis) is “heavy” (Bageta) and signifies a public 
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curse (Sntoxedvtou 8’ deac). (2) The man who has “achieved fortune” 
(tvyneds) but who has acted “without justice” (dvev dixas) will suffer a “re- 
versal of fortunes” and “waste away” (madiwvtvyxel TOBE Biov). (3) “Excessive 
arrogance” (bmeQxdmws) is a “heavy” burden (Bagot). The passage then ends 
with the chorus’ exhortation: “Let me not be a captor of cities” (qujv’ einv 
mtoOAUTOEONS) and “Let me not look down upon my life, when I myself have 
been captivated by others” (uj obv aitos Gov ba’ GAMOV Blov xatiSoUL). 
Aeschylus’ points seem to constitute a rhetorical summation implied in Tac- 
itus’ portrayal of the end of the princeps’ life. 

The Attic playwright’s words are, therefore, rhetorically suitable to Tac- 
itus’ subject, and since educated Romans of the historian’s class were far 
more attuned to allusive nuances than we are at the distance of two millen- 
nia, they would be able to make the “imaginative link,”?45 rhetorically 
speaking, that would allow them to intuit references to such gnomic con- 
cepts, with which they were probably familiar precisely through their study 
of rhetoric.?4° Given the Atreid allusions of Tacitus’ opening chapters, his 
readers would very likely understand the rhetorical thrust of the historian’s 
embellishment on the theme: Augustus, a captor of many cities, has acted 
without justice in respect to both family and state. (There might even be 
those who envisioned the princeps as an Agamemnon, who had sacrificed his 
daughter Julia via marriage in the interests of dynasty [Suet. Aug. 63].) Fur- 
thermore, Augustus’ arrogance has challenged the supremacy of the gods 
themselves. He has not only suffered a reversal of fortunes, but, wasting away 
(senectus aegro et corpore fatigabatur [1.4.2]), he has also ended his life in the 
power of another (senem devinxerat [1.3.4]). Moreover, the hostile sermo, in 
response to the laudations, seems to represent the anger of the prudentes 
among the people and to foreshadow the (implied) curse of familial murder 
that will be fulfilled by the eventual downfall of Augustus’ dynasty and the 
renewal of Rome’s tragic civil war.?47 


6. THE LAMENTATIONS OF AGRIPPINA 


KEYO POAVIVEL COV, ... TULGOQOY, / ZAL TOUS ATAVOVTASG 
avtnatoavetv dtxy. 


[I call for your avenger to appear . . . and for your killers in 
turn to be killed in the name of justice.] 
—Aeschylus, Choephoroi 143-44 


Tacitus resorts to a tragic paradigm only as needed, where it will be the most 
effective for the purposes of his historical narrative. For example, the histo- 
rian’s Atreid allusions, which begin at 1.3.1 and reach a climax in the tenth 
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chapter, abate after 1.11.4, when prayers are turned to Tiberius. Tacitus’ em- 
ulation of tragic paradigms—apparent in his recurrent vocabulary—is only 
reprised in an evident manner with the introduction of Germanicus to the 
historian’s readers (1.31.1), in which we see a recapitulation, albeit in new 
combinations, of the concentrated network of thematic words that featured 
prominently in the Annales’ opening chapters. The Germanicus tragedy,?4* 
in fact, presents Tacitus’ readers with another episode that demonstrates 
how tragic paradigms could be refashioned rhetorically with enough lexical 
markers to suggest the Attic original—or at least a strong rhetorical tradi- 
tion thereof. 

The episode in question is found at the beginning of book 3, which fo- 
cuses upon the elder Agrippina’s futile efforts to find an avenger for her mur- 
dered husband as she returns to the Italian peninsula with Germanicus’ 
ashes. According to Woodman and Martin, the episode constitutes a singu- 
lar dramatic composition, which Tacitus has designed specifically to engage 
the emotions of the reader.”49 Essentially, the passage, which is appropriately 
highlighted with clusters of words connoting tears and mourning, opens a 
long section (nine chapters) in which Tacitus focuses his readers’ attention 
on the murdered hero’s funeral, a protracted event that ends in the trial of 
Piso.25° Walker, who notes Agrippina’s “tragic stature,” remarks that she “is 
borne to Italy like an avenging goddess.”?5' Although revenge may certainly 
have been on the mind of Agrippina, who, Tacitus writes, was omnium .. . 
quae ultionem morarentur intolerans, the historian’s subsequent words, incerta 
ultionis (2.75.1), and the outcome of Piso’s trial (3.19) make it clear that she 
remains without a vindicator. Tacitus depicts this scene with all the pathos 
he can muster. Its rhetorical elements, in fact, seem to derive from all three 
of the great Attic tragedians, although there are some indications that once 
again, the vocabulary and imagery of Aeschylus may have served as the his- 
torian’s primary inspiration. 

Vengeance on behalf of a murdered relative is a fundamental preoccupa- 
tion of Aeschylus’ Oresteia, which equates the lack of an avenger with dis- 
honor that is tantamount to death—a concept that Tacitus seems to imply 
when he notes the “absence of imagines at Germanicus’ cremation.”?5? 
Aeschylus assigns the words ot utyv &toi y’ éx Oedv teOvNEOuEV (Ag. 1279) 
to Cassandra, who predicts the arrival of an avenger who will exact requital 
for the murder of a parent (xowdétwe matedcs [1281]). The text is therefore 
thetorically suitable for Tacitus’ thematic purposes since he likewise empha- 
sizes vengeance on behalf of a murdered relative in both books 2 and 3 of 
the Annales, especially in the sections following Agrippina’s return.?53 Taci- 
tus’ diction, in fact, demonstrates that Aeschylus’ second play of the trilogy, 
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or a rhetorical tradition associated with it, may have served as an inspiration 
for the opening scenes of book 3 and that the historian has portrayed the 
sorrowing Agrippina as a Roman Electra. Such lexical references at the be- 
ginning of the book would serve as markers to highlight the tragic nature of 
the scene. 

Before investigating Tacitus’ diction, however, let us begin with some of 
the generalities that demonstrate the suitability of the theme for the histo- 
rian’s rhetorical purposes. For instance, like Electra, who is estranged from 
her rightful otxoc, Agrippina is alienated from her rightful domus. Both 
women, furthermore, seek a vindicator on behalf of a murdered relative: 
Electra, a Stxn@dgos for her slaughtered father;?54 Agrippina, an ultor for her 
poisoned husband.755 The rhetorical aptness of the Attic model, however, 
lies not in the specific nature of the family relationships but rather in the ur- 
gency of the depicted action, for such a scenario highlights one of Tacitus’ 
major themes, pietas erga parentem (1.9.3, 1.10.1), a virtue that he demon- 
strates is in short supply among the Julio-Claudians. Agrippina’s determined 
advent with her husband’s ashes, therefore, personifies the obligations that 
are due a deceased family member.?5° 

Mourning becomes Agrippina, defessa luctu et corpore aegro (“exhausted 
in her anguish and infirm in body” [2.75.1]),75? just as it became Electra, 
mévOet AVVO moémovoav (“conspicuous in mournful grief” [Cho. 17—-18]). 
Luctus, which Tacitus reprises at 3.1.1 in violenta luctu, is clearly established 
as a leitmotif for Agrippina.?5°> The historian, in fact, has prepared his 
rhetorical ground carefully—well in advance—during the mutiny, when 
Agrippina, clutching her child to her breast, bids a lugubrious farewell to her 
husband, who is also weeping profusely. In depicting this pathetic scene, 
Tacitus piles on the poeticisms. For example, he not only clusters terms of 
sorrow (fletu complexus [1.40.3]; miserabile, lamentantes [1.40.4]; gemitusque ac 
planctus, flebilis [1.41.1]) and calls attention to them with the flagrantly al- 
literative phrase mulebre et miserabile agmen (1.40.4)?5°>—words that are par- 
tially reminiscent of Livy’s Veturia-Coriolanus minitragedy—but he also re- 
sorts to an iambic dimeter, according to Koestermann, with the phrase quis 
ille flebilis sonus (1.41.1).?°° Goodyear, who finds the women’s noisy depar- 
ture “odd,” endeavors to make sense out of the many anomalies and incon- 
sistencies in Tacitus’ account,?°! but the scene is peculiar only if one takes it 
as a serious representation of historical fact. As a piece of proleptic rhetoric, 
however, intended to foreshadow Agrippina’s tragic entrance with her hus- 
band’s ashes at the beginning of book 3, the episode makes perfect sense.?°? 
Moreover, the clustered terms of sorrow coupled with words recalling Livy’s 
ingens mulierum agmen (2.40.3) and the doubled complexus in respect to 
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Coriolanus and Veturia (2X: 2.40.5) in a scene that has been recognized as 
a thetorical pastiche on the themes and conventions of Attic tragedy?©3 may 
have been intended as a subliminal signal to Tacitus’ own readers that his 
Germanicus-Agrippina narrative is to be read in a similar tragic framework. 
Tacitus’ portrayal of Agrippina’s return to Rome amid a crowd wracked 
with grief (omnium gemitus [3.1.4]) is as dramatic as it is charged with signi- 
ficance.?°4 Indeed, he has provided his readers with a rhetorical bridge that 
carries them from book 1, when Agrippina, clutching her little boy to her 
breast, departs from Germanicus’ camp (parvulum sinu filium gerens [1.40.4]); 
next, after his murder, bearing his funerary urn instead (ferales reliquias sinu 
ferret [2.75.1]); and finally to her arrival at Brindisium, where she is still 
clasping the urn (feralem urnam tenens [3.1.4]).?°5 Tacitus’ words seem to 
constitute a further suggestion of Agrippina’s persona as a latter-day Electra. 
Why, however, should we envision Aeschylus’ Choephoroi to be at the 
thetorical center of Tacitus’ portrayal? After all, all three Attic tragedians 
portray Electra as frantic with grief and clutching a receptacle: Aeschylus, a 
yon for pouring libations to the dead; Sophocles, an empty urn; and Euripi- 
des, a water jar. Furthermore Euripides’ Electra is just as alienated—if not 
more—from her rightful household as is Agrippina, and all three tragedies 
depict the execution of vengeance. Although Tacitus’ portrayal very likely 
represents a rhetorical composite of the essential Electra that derives from 
each of the tragedians, the historian’s vocabulary and imagery, as well as his 
portrayal of Agrippina and the crowd, suggest that his principal inspiration 
may have derived from an Aeschylean tradition—a phenomenon that 
would be in keeping with his allusions in the opening chapters of book 1. 
Let us begin with the urn. The fact that all three tragedians have used 
variations on the vessel demonstrates that the attribute, which is identified 
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with Electra even on Attic vases, 
as its purpose was concerned. Therefore, Tacitus’ co-optation of the urn for 
the ashes of Germanicus in no way detracts from Agrippina’s “Electra” per- 
sona. It is, however, his depiction of Agrippina not only as grasping her hus- 
band’s cinerarium but also as doing so with “eyes downcast” (defixit oculos 
[3.1.4])?©’—a component of character portrayal not evident in Sophocles or 
Euripides—that suggests an Aeschylean interpretation. The description 
seems to reflect the demeanor and shame felt by Electra at the grave of her 
murdered father, as she wonders whether to cast away her libation urn with 
eyes that are fixed (Suotoa tebtyog Gotedgotow Spuaow [Cho. gol). 
Aeschylus’ topic is therefore rhetorically apt to Tacitus’ subject of Agrippina 
of the Sorrows, mourning for her murdered husband. Moreover, Aeschylus’ 
own passage seems to allude to another in the first play of the trilogy, in 
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which Justice departs from golden mansions with downcast eyes (Ag. 
773-77): Aixa dé Aue usv év / Svoxdrvois SOuaow, / tov & Evaiouwwov TiEt 
[Biov]’ / ta yovodomacta 8 ede0a obv Tivw YEEaV TaAwTEOTOLs / GULACL 
Maoto’, dora TeocéuoAE . . . [Justice glows in sooty hovels; she favors the 
righteous life. But with eyes turned aside, she retreats from palaces, gold- 
flecked with polluted hands, and hastens to hallowed dwellings].?°° Since 
this passage, according to Lebeck,?° personifies justice’s abandonment of the 
house of Atreus, and since the playwright, in the later plays of the trilogy, 
concretizes the images suggested in the first,?”7° Aeschylus in Choephoroi 
therefore seems to be portraying the unfairly treated Electra as the personi- 
fication of justice, and Tacitus may be characterizing the equally maltreated 
Agrippina in similar rhetorical terms. Tacitus’ diction at the opening of 
book 3 has a specific focus. As Woodman and Martin observe, Agrippina’s 
return and the funeral of Germanicus have been constructed in such a man- 
ner as to direct the reader’s attention to the trial of Piso and the “final refer- 
ence to vengeance” that brings “the narrative to its formal conclusion.”?77 
Like the passages discussed earlier, this one may also contain markers de- 
signed to manipulate Tacitus’ readers by directing their thoughts to a rhetor- 
ical tradition that is suggestive of Aeschylus’ Electra and her subsequent 
quest for vengeance.?” 

Let us now turn our attention to the words with which Tacitus begins the 
chapter: Nihil intermissa navigatione hiberni maris Agrippina Corcyram insu- 
lam advehitur, litora Calabriae contra sitam. illic paucos dies componendo animo 
insumit, violenta luctu et nescia tolerandi. If we can accept a “mourning 
Electra” persona for the sorrowful urn-bearing Agrippina with downcast 
eyes, Tacitus’ opening words, which seem to reflect similar verbal elements 
in Aeschylus’ Choephoroi, begin to assume a significance that further demon- 
strates their appropriateness to the theme of mourning and vengeance. For 
instance, when describing Electra’s emotions as she discovers an avenger, 
Aeschylus coins a simile of sailors on a storm-tossed winter sea (Cho. 
201-2): GW elddtas ev tos Beovs nxarotweOa, / OloLlow EV YEULMo 
vautiiwv dixyv / oteopovued’. Tacitus seems to complement the text, first by 
inverting the lexical ingredients and then by transferring the imagery from 
figurative to literal, just as he did the metaphors based on clausa and via, 
which Seneca had put into Clytemnestra’s mouth (Ag. 10g). Where 
Aeschylus uses the storm figuratively, however, to describe Electra’s inner 
feelings at finding her avenger, Tacitus conversely depicts a winter sea as a 
literal backdrop for Agrippina’s boundless sorrow. He furthermore transfers 
the Aeschylean storm to the tempestuous emotions of Agrippina, whose 
hopes for an avenger go unrealized. The historian likewise transforms the 
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image of the “knowing gods” on which Electra calls into Agrippina’s “lack of 
knowledge” in coping with grief. Again, the Aeschylean text presents a 
rhetorically suitable framework for portraying Agrippina as a tragic figure, 
with justice on her side but little else, other than the tears of the crowd. 

At the least, Tacitus’ choice of words demonstrates that he is striving for 
tragic effect. For instance, violenta luctu has been noted to be unparalleled in 
Latin literature, and tolerandi has been cited as pertaining to elevated 
speech.?73 Furthermore, the historian’s repeated use of the ablative in respect 
to Agrippina’s tears (recens dolore [1.41.3]; defessa luctu [2.75.1]; and violenta 
luctu [3.1.1]) is unusual in Latin prose. Koestermann has associated recens 
dolore with poetic speech, and he cites examples of similar usage in Vergil’s 
Aeneid.?74 The ablative constructions of recens dolore and defessa luctu nev- 
ertheless seem to be directing Tacitus’ readers’ attention rhetorically to vio- 
lenta luctu with its tragic overtones. In addition, the historian’s unusual use 
of the ablative luctu at 3.1.1 may be an attempt to suggest the Greek dative 
of respect, Auye@ of Cho. 17,77 since syntactical similarities can also be in- 
dicative of allusion.?7° And although Adams notes that nescia connotes “in- 
capable of” in this context,?77 the fact remains that the word derives from 
nescire, meaning “not to know,” and furthermore, ei6otac—“knowing”—is 
the accusative plural of eiSac¢, the equivalent of the Latin sciens.?7° As such, 
it corresponds antithetically with nescia. In using this combination of words, 
Tacitus not only seems to be employing the lofty speech appropriate to 
tragedy but also to be using Aeschylus’ Electra as a tragic paradigm for his 
portrayal of Agrippina. Just as Aeschylus’ Mycenean princess looked to a 
Suxnedoos (Cho. 120), so does Tacitus’ Roman princess: omnium tamen quae 
ultionem morarentur intolerans (2.75.1). Where Electra found her avenger in 
Orestes, however, Agrippina is uncertain of vindication (2.75.1). The laudes 
et grates bestowed upon her by the troops on the Rhine (1.69.2) become fu- 
neral laudations as she returns to Rome, inter venerantes gratantesque (2.75.1). 
Tacitus’ deliberate reminiscence of Annales 2.75, which also portrays Agrip- 
pina as defessa luctu and incerta ultionis (2.75.1), serves as an additional sub- 
liminal intratextual reminder to the reader that unlike Electra’s quest, 
Agrippina’s search for an avenger will remain unrealized.?”9 

Let us now consider Tacitus’ depiction of the grieving crowd, which is 
surging forward on the battlements. Billerbeck compares them with the fu- 
neral throng in Seneca’s Troades (1088—1103).?8° The only resemblance to 
that passage, however, is the fact that Tacitus portrays a large group of people 
weeping. Walker, who likens the throng of bystanders to a “Greek tragic cho- 
rus” is closer to the mark,?*' considering the context and what seem to be 
other reminiscences of tragedy in the passage. Tacitus’ characterization of 
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their behavior, however, is curious. As O’Gorman observes, the historian has 
focalized the attention of the crowd upon the grieving Agrippina.*®? Keeping 
in mind the theatrical denouement of the Annales, this detail furnishes the 
episode with an additional dollop of metatheatricality, since the crowd, with 
eyes focused on Agrippina, the tragic protagonist, represents not only a cho- 
rus but also an internal audience to the tragedy,?°3 which Tacitus, the dra- 
maturge, is unfolding in the theater of his readers’ minds. In Ab Urbe Condita, 
Livy resorts to similar tactics in the Verginia tragedy, for instance, even 
though he signals his readers verbally with references to a circle of surround- 
ing women, a configuration that has been identified as an indication of the 
tragic nature of the scene (cum repelleretur adsertor virginis a globo mulierum cir- 
cumstantiumque advocatorum, silentium factum per praeconem [3.4.7.8]).?°4 

In contrast, Tacitus’ chorus can only be extrapolated from the tragic rem- 
iniscences in the scene. For instance, why does the historian portray the 
crowd as questioning each other on whether they should mourn in silence 
or express their emotions out loud (maerentium turba et rogitantium inter se, 
silentione an voce aliqua egredientem exciperent [3.1.3]) in a scene that rises in 
a crescendo of grief that continues into the next chapter? 


atque ubi primum ex alto visa classis, complentur non modo portus et 
proxima mari[s], sed moenia ac tecta, quaque longissime prospectari 
poterat, maerentium turba et rogitantium inter se, silentione an 
voce aliqua egredientem exciperent. neque satis constabat quid pro 
tempore foret, cum classis paulatim successit, non alacri, ut adsolet, 
remigio, sed cunctis ad tristitiam compositis. postquam duobus cum 
liberis, feralem urnam tenens, egressa navi defixit oculos, idem om- 
nium gemitus, neque discerneres proximos alienos, virorum femi- 
narumve planctus, nisi quod comitatum Agrippinae longo maerore 
fessum obvii et recentes in dolore anteibant. 


[But when the fleet was first spotted out at sea, not only the quay and 
the jetty at the water’s edge but also the walls and the rooftops from 
which one could see out the farthest were swarming with a mourning 
throng, who were questioning each other whether they should greet 
her in silence or speak out loud when she disembarked. Nor was it 
certain what behavior would be proper when the ships began to draw 
near—not with snappy oarsmen, as is customary, but with everyone 
ordered for the solemnities. At last, accompanied by her two chil- 
dren, clutching her dolorous urn, as she disembarked from the ship, 
she fixed her eyes on the ground. At that moment, a wail rose up from 
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everyone present. And you could not tell neighbors from strangers, or 
the weeping of men from that of women, save for the fact that those 
on shore, who were still raw in their sorrow, surpassed the party of 
Agrippina in the expression of their distress as they met them. The 
latter were utterly exhausted from their protracted grieving.] 


To essay an answer to our question, let us return to Aeschylus, whose por- 
trayal of Electra and the crowd contains elements not found in Sophocles’ 
or Euripides’ versions of the tragedy. If we accept Tacitus’ portrayal of Agrip- 
pina as a mourning Electra, the crowd’s singular indecision about how they 
should act might well be a rhetorical evocation of Choephoroi, in which 
Electra questions the chorus on whether she should speak aloud (i totto 
PEoxw TObROS, > Vous BEeotots [Cho. 93])—and thereby turn evil into 
good—or react in dishonorable silence (i) oty’ Gtiwws [Cho. 96]), casting her 
libation bowl away with eyes turned aside (Gotedgoiow Supaotv [Cho. go]). 
Tacitus, however, has transferred Aeschylus’ portrayal of Electra’s question- 
ing of the crowd to the throng of mourning bystanders, who question each 
other. Furthermore, Tacitus’ continued reference to the crowd’s preoccupa- 
tions with proper behavior (neque satis constabat quid pro tempore foret) seems 
to reflect Electra’s continued querying of the chorus upon the proper eti- 
quette of mourning (Cho. 100-118; e.g., ti @; Sidaox’ dieigov EENyouLEVY 
[Cho. 118]). It is during this scene that they remind her of Orestes, who sub- 
sequently arrives, and the scene culminates in the ritual mourning commos 
(Cho. 315-44), which itself climaxes in a decision for retribution.?°5 

The context of Tacitus’ passage reinforces the reminiscence. As Aeschy- 
lus’s commos results in a resolution for revenge, so Tacitus’ funeral solemnities 
conclude with an act of vengeance—the trial of Piso (Pisone ultionis [3.7.1]). 
Aeschylus’ unequivocal statement that the otzo¢g demands blood in exchange 
for blood (Cho. 400-404) is particularly suitable to the theme of the Annales, 
since the chorus’ exhortation emphasizes the fact that it is Justice that de- 
mands further bloodshed,?*° a situation that Tacitus seems to imply in the 
aftermath of Germanicus’ death. Woodman and Martin, in fact, note Tacitus’ 
preoccupation with vengeance for the prince’s murder, citing the historian’s 
repetition of words connoting revenge:?* petendae e Pisone ultionis (3.7.1); ul- 
ciscar . . . vindicandum (3.12.2); Martis Ultoris . . . aram ultioni(s) . . . vindic- 
tam Germanici (3.18.2—3); and is finis fuit ulciscenda Germanici morte (3.19.2). 
In addition, Tacitus’ emphasis on Mars Ultor (3.18.2—3) is rhetorically signi- 
ficant, both in respect to Augustus and to the historian’s apparent rhetorical 
references to the Aeschylean tragic tradition. The avenging Mars is not only 
the god on which Augustus had based the excuse for his reign (e.g., dum in- 
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terfectores patris ulcisceretur [Ann. 1.9.4; cf. RG 21]), but also Ares, Mars’ 
Greek manifestation, is invoked by Orestes during the commos in the context 
of vengeance: "Aon Ager Evuparet, Aina Aixa (Cho. 461). 

According to the tragic concept of retaliation, the deed had to be carried 
out by a male relative.?°° As the head of the Julio-Claudian domus, Tiberius 
represents the appropriate avenger of his adopted son’s murder. However, 
since Tacitus depicts Tiberius not only as neglecting Germanicus’ funeral?®9 
but also as rescinding the Senate’s proposals, including an altar of vengeance 
and a golden statue in the temple of Mars Ultor (3.18.1-2), Germanicus’ 
death remains, in effect, unavenged, and Tacitus’ words, is finis fuit ulciscenda 
Germanici morte become ironic. His summation of the affair, adeo maxima 
quaeque ambigua sunt (3.19.2), leaves an impression of unfinished business. 
And the sense of equivocality lingers when Tacitus, introducing a new sub- 
ject, the war in Africa, characterizes the fruitless results of Tacfarinas’ raids 
(3.20.1): vagis primum populationibus et ob pernicitatem inultis. The verbal 
echo, inultis, at the end of the series of widely spread but significant thematic 
words connoting vengeance in chapters 18 and 19, seems to reflect the ster- 
ile outcome of the trial as far as justice for Germanicus and his domus are 
concerned.?9° 

The beginning of book 3 has been noted for its singularity, its use of po- 
etic and elevated language, its drama, and the manner in which Tacitus ma- 
nipulates the reactions of his readers.?9? The historian’s persistent appeal for 
pathos in his characterization of Agrippina in books 1 and 2—his vocabulary 
at 1.44.3 and 2.40.3 being reminiscent of Livy’s tearful Veturia-Coriolanus en- 
counter with its tragic overtones—seems to be preparing his readers for Agrip- 
pina’s entrance at 3.1.1. In today’s idiom, in fact, Tacitus’ panoramic view of 
the sea, the ship’s arrival at safe haven, and the crowd of spectators jostling 
for position on the walls and rooftops is almost analogous to a cinemato- 
graphic long shot—or in keeping with the language of Tacitus’ era, a view as 
seen from the upper rows of the cavea of a Roman theater.?9? The historian’s 
intentions to cast the scene as high tragedy can also be seen in the focaliza- 
tion of the chorus—identified as “tragic”??3—upon the protagonist,?94 Agrip- 
pina, whose downcast eyes and the bearing of an urn for the dead might sug- 
gest Electra’s carrying her yor) with a tetyos, which was a libation for the 
dead?95—an aspect that Tacitus’ vocabulary—thetorically reminiscent of Aes- 
chylus’ tragedy—seems to suggest. The scene’s theatricality is likewise implied 
by Tacitus’ portrayal of her “entrance” at 3.1.1 as an adventus, which is accom- 
panied by words connoting hearing (audito) and sight (visa . . . prospectari), 
which Woodman and Martin identify with éxor and dyic.?% The latter, as we 
shall demonstrate in chapter 2, pertains to Tacitus’ poetics of tragedy. This 
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tragically conceived episode is so successful that it causes modern readers to 
perceive the elder Agrippina as a figure of valiant suffering. One should not, 
however, forget that she is the mother of her atrocious daughter and name- 
sake and the grandmother of the equally monstrous actor-emperor Nero. The 
tragic scene, which brings no justice on behalf of her murdered husband, is 
therefore probably symptomatic of future theatricality, which portends and 
finally precipitates the collapse of the Julio-Claudian dynasty. 

Rhetorically, this scene must be considered in respect to Tacitus’ open- 
ing chapters with their Atreid overtones. Whether Tacitus used Aeschylus’ 
original as a paradigm or whether he relied on commonplaces perpetuated 
in the schools of rhetoric must remain speculation. Nevertheless, the histo- 
rian’s depiction seems to confirm a tragic frame of reference that envisioned 
the fall of the house of the Caesars in terms of the fall of the house of Atreus, 
at least as a rhetorical point of departure. We either have to believe that all 
the points of convergence in Tacitus’ opening chapters, which characterize 
the domus Caesarum as a Roman house of the Atreids, represent a series of 
overwhelming coincidences or to assume that Tacitus—himself a brilliant 
orator—has employed his vocabulary and imagery in a rhetorical tour de 
force; the historian has told his tale of familial murder in such a way that his 
readers—men of his own class, who were well trained in rhetoric—would 
recognize his allusions, if only because of their study of the art of eloquence. 
Even if their recognition came by way of one of the later interpreters of the 
tragedy, the preeminence and reputation of the original—familiarized by the 
study of rhetoric—would prevail. In other words, the fall of the house of 
Atreus would always be identified with Aeschylus, the greatest of its inter- 
preters. As Longinus’ principles of creative jijeoup—summarized by Rus- 
sell—indicate, the object or model of imitation must be “worth imitating”; 
the imitation must retain the “spirit rather than the letter” of the original; 
it must be “tacitly acknowledged” in such a way that the reader would “rec- 
ognize and approve of the borrowing,” which would be “made one’s own”; 
and the new author must write as if he were in competition with the model 
even if he knew that “he [could] not win.”?97 By incorporating rhetorical el- 
ements that were suggestive of Aeschylus’ complex vocabulary and imagery, 
and by emulating language that was evocative of the Attic original, Tacitus, 
in portraying the murderous domus Caesarum, would seem to have fulfilled 
all of these criteria. 
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acitus does not confine his repetition to single words. In chapter 5 

of book 1, for instance, within his initial network of thematic vo- 
cabulary, the historian introduces verbal clusters from the field of “knowl- 
edge.” During the course of the narrative, he not only repeats words from 
this lexical category (with its opposites), realigning them in different com- 
binations, but he also iterates words from additional lexical fields, which, it 
will be demonstrated, pertain to the poetics of tragedy, as described by Aris- 
totle. Tacitus reserves these clusters of associative terms to highlight emo- 
tive episodes within which his principal characters interact. 

Fundamental to this iterative clustering is the rhetorical figure 
magovouaota. This device, which depends on the recurrence of vocabulary 
(Quint. Inst. 9.3.66-67), assumes several forms: the repetition in close prox- 
imity of words that resemble each other, have the same meanings, or hold 
opposite connotations; or the iteration of terms that are related to each 
other etymologically.t Rhetorically, tagovoyaoia allows the orator to catch 
the ear of the listener—and the historian to capture the eye of the reader— 
thus emphasizing a point by repetition of “the same or a closely related word, 
or a word of similar sound.”? The repetition of such verbal clusters allows 
Tacitus to traverse the rhetorical boundaries of his lengthy historical narra- 
tive and to tie disparate events together, foreshadowing and recalling, by 
suggesting a subtle causal equivalency to previous occurrences. 

The historian’s tendency to select vocabulary from designated verbal 
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fields has been noted by Maurand and Monbrun in relation to the events in 
Germany.3 In an analysis of Annales 1.65, which portrays a night of unrest as 
the Germans carouse and Caecina dreams, these scholars have separated 
Tacitus’ vocabulary into the following categories: geographical surroundings, 
auditory and visual manifestations, military operations, emotions, privation 
and abundance, and attachment and detachment.* Such categorical divi- 
sions are valid as far as episodes in Germany are concerned, but by concen- 
trating only on the military campaigns, Maurand and Monbrun have over- 
looked the comprehensive picture that emerges from consideration of the 
narrative as a whole. For it becomes evident that Tacitus has introduced 
such verbal clusters in book 1. These lexical agglomerations, furthermore, 
reveal an overall pattern—a further indication of the historian’s tragic per- 
spective. In addition, Tacitus’ utilization of vocabulary from specific cate- 
gories is not limited to these episodes, nor is it confined to military or geo- 
graphical situations, as analysis of his diction demonstrates. 

Tacitus draws his recurrent clusters from lexical categories that parallel 
several of the fundamental poetics of tragedy elucidated by Aristotle (Poet. 
t1, 18). These include déotg (literally binding and figuratively the compli- 
cation of plots); Avots (literally loosing and figuratively the unraveling of 
plots); megutéteia (reversal and change); d&vaydeuots (recognition, which 
Tacitus emphasizes with words ranging in connotation from knowledge to 
ignorance); and 6yts (literally sight and appearance; figuratively spectacle 
and words connoting pretense).> Repetition of clusters from these cate- 
gories—which Tacitus reserves for the Annales’ tensest moments of intrigue 
and treachery—endows the history with a tragic depth of field that is para- 
doxically subtle because of its implantation in his vast narrative landscape. 
At the same time, it is unequivocal—if the reader is attentive to the details 
of the historian’s vocabulary and imagery. 


I. BINDING AND LOOSING 


Tristem iuventam solve. nunc cursus rape | effunde habenas, 
optimos vitae dies. | effluere prohibe. 


[Unbind your tight-laced inexperience; run the race now. 
Loosen your reins; do not let the best days of your life slip 
away.| 

—Seneca, Phaedra 449-51a 


Tacitus employs semantic clusters that represent both literal and figurative 
bonds throughout the Annales.® A multifaceted device, binding depicts com- 
plications of the plot, as Aristotle suggests (Poet. 18.1), and the figure is es- 
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pecially apparent in the Tiberian narrative. Furthermore, Tacitus uses diction 
of binding to link characters and themes, as well as to connect past, present, 
and future in a nexus of causal relations and events.7 Predominant in—but 
not limited to—the first six extant books, Tacitus’ vocabulary and imagery of 
binding serve a dual purpose: they stress the positive bonds imposed by reli- 
gion, state, and family on the one hand and the perversion and violation of 
these fundamental obligations by the Julio-Claudian men and women on the 
other. In addition, binding, which presupposes enclosure, emphasizes Tacitus’ 
theme of boundaries, just as loosing, which infers the dissolution of bound- 
aries, stresses his parallel theme of transgression.’ The rhetorical conse- 
quences of binding are evident in the last six books, which emphasize loos- 
ing, a characteristic of the flagrant license of the reigns of Claudius and Nero. 

Although Tacitus’ metaphors of binding also embrace the language of 
magic, as will be demonstrated in chapter 3, most of his vocabulary and im- 
agery is far less esoteric, consisting of words that denote enclosure or en- 
chainment, such as the verbs (ac)cingere, claudere, and saepire; the nouns 
vinc(u)lum and catena; or concrete images of isolation, such as insula, custos, 
and carcer. By extension, they also include abstract concepts, such as ius and 
pietas, as well as necessitudo and necessitas—the historian’s apparent equiva- 
lents of the tragic &vd&yxyn—on the positive side and dominatio and servi- 
tium—primary catchwords representing Julio-Claudian oppression—on the 
negative. The historian’s constant referral to chains and limits provides a 
concrete rhetorical reinforcement for the metaphorical boundaries that con- 
strain his tragic characters—limits, which they constantly transgress. 

As with his vocabulary and imagery of binding, Tacitus’ employment of 
terms of loosing is complex, ranging from the literal to the metaphorical. For 
instance, he uses effundere literally when he refers to the gushing forth of tears 
or blood (effudit lacrimas [4.68.3]; cruorem effudit [16.35.1]). In contrast, he 
employs the word figuratively when he depicts the outpouring of Maecenas’ 
love for the mime Bathyllus (effuso in amorem [1.54.2]). Tacitus furthermore 
utilizes exsolvere in a similar manner, referring to the literal loosening of bonds 
(vinclis exsolutis [3.33.4]) and the figurative opening of veins (venas . . . exsol- 
vendas [4.22.3]); the raising of a siege, (ad exsolvendum obsidium [3.39.1]), or 
making legal matters simple (exsoluti plerique legis nexus [3.28.4]).° 

Tacitus often repeats a single word referentially but in such a way that its 
meaning is completely changed.’° As with his repetition in the opening 
chapters of book 1, a word may be iterated in subsequent episodes (which 
today appear as consecutive chapters), not only altered in form but also 
transformed from literal into figurative meaning. For instance, at 6.29.1, in 
describing Pomponius Labeo’s suicide, Tacitus depicts a literal outpouring of 
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blood: per abruptas venas sanguinem effudit. In the next episode (6.30.2), 
however, in a verbal echo, effundere assumes figurative status: effusae clemen- 
tiae portrays the disingenuous leniency with which the commander Lentulus 
Gaetulicus has bound his legions’ loyalty. 

Repeatedly, Tacitus shifts his axis from binding to loosing, often within a 
single passage. An example is furnished in an episode concerning Julius Cel- 
sus, which moves from binding to loosing and back again to binding. Charged 
with conspiracy, the military tribune is portrayed as being in literal bondage. 
Immediately, however, he loosens his chains and slips out of them, finally 
binding them around his neck in order to end his life by strangulation (et Iulius 
Celsus tribunus in vinclis laxatam catenam et circumdatam in diversum ten- 
dens suam ipse cervicem perfregit [6.14.1]). On other occasions, Tacitus main- 
tains rhetorical continuity, as when he moves his readers swiftly from the 
shackling of Tacfarinas’ son and the outpouring of Roman forces to the escape 
of the Numidian chieftain (at ille . . . vinctoque iam filio et effusis undique Ro- 
manis ruendo in tela captivitatem haud inulta morte effugit [4.25.3]). Such abrupt 
shifts from binding to loosing reflect the sudden changes of fortune around 
which Tacitus focuses the events of the Annales.t* Such connotational varia- 
tions, especially in the Tiberian chapters, with their often-opaque language, 
also serve to enhance the historian’s insinuations of murder in the episodes 
that are noted to be fabricated around the rhetorical device of innuendo.’? 

Tacitus often uses binding metaphorically, as in lento veneno inligaret 
(Ann. 6.32.2).13 He nevertheless changes the nuances of the same word con- 
stantly, moving back and forth from figurative to literal significance. This 
constant displacement demonstrates the historian’s connotational transgres- 
sion, which not only emphasizes the infringement of boundaries on a verbal 
level but also infuses the narrative with a strong sense of tragic ambiguity. 
Such a disequilibrium, caused by Tacitus’ constant transference of the same 
word with altered connotations, is a poetic technique of repetition that is es- 
pecially common to tragedy, the language of which—always open to inter- 
pretation by players as well as spectators—telies on a “multiplicity of differ- 
ent levels more or less distant from one another,” a polyvalence that “allows 
the same word to belong to a number of different semantic fields.”"4 

The iteration of like words with disparate meanings was used effectively 
both in Latin poetry and forensic oratory, according to Quintilian 
(9.3.48-50); the device might therefore be read in different ways depending 
upon the inclinations of Tacitus’ readers. Those, for instance, who were pe- 
rusing the Annales merely for entertainment might be aware of the histo- 
trian’s rhetorical techniques only on a subconscious level. Nevertheless, 
given the common use of the figure—prominent in Greek tragedy—in the 
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dramas of Seneca,’> and recalling the popularity of tragedy in Tacitus’ day, 
we might hypothesize that the stratagem, which has been termed “semantic 
slippage” in respect to Ovid’s Metamorphoses?°—a poem replete with generic 
allusions to tragedy’7—may have been a factor in Roman tragedy (such as 
the lost works of Ovid or Aemilius Scaurus). We might consequently con- 
clude that rhetorically educated readers in Tacitus’ audience would—in a 
work with an Atreid point of departure—be fully appreciative of the histo- 
rian’s connotational shifts as a technique of tragedy; such an awareness 
would add to their enjoyment of his riveting account of the hubristic rise of 
the Julio-Claudian dynasty and its spectacular fall. 

Tacitus’ metaphors of binding and loosing fully demonstrate his mastery 
of tragic poetics. For instance, the historian progresses easily from figurative 
to literal chains within the space of an episode: as at 1.43.4, when German- 
icus, haranguing his mutinous troops, invokes their fidei vinculum, and sub- 
sequently at 1.44.2, when the ringleaders of the revolt are thrown into 
actual chains, vinctos trahunt. In this same passage, Tacitus twice counter- 
balances his images of binding with those of loosing, first when every muti- 
nous soldier luxeriates in blood, as if he were exonerating himself from the 
slaughter: tamquam semet absolveret (1.44.3); and then, in a change of em- 
phasis from absolution to dissolution, when Tacitus observes that the disaf- 
fected army was dissolved as a unit: solvebatur militia (1.44.5). In these 
episodes, the verbal echoes and the lexical shifts from literal to figurative 
meaning as well as from binding to loosing emphasize both the perilous na- 
ture of the terrain and the treacherous circumstances to which Germanicus 
is bound on the outposts of the empire. Such verbal antitheses are not acci- 
dental; they are rhetorical figures typical of both Greek and Roman tragedy. 
Symbolic in concept, binding and loosing, which define both physical and 
moral limits in tragedy,!® function similarly in Tacitus’ Annales. 

We see a similar complex exchange between figurative and literal at 
4.28.1, which illustrates the connotative range of Tacitus’ vocabulary. In this 
episode, Vibius Serenus, who has been prosecuted by his son of the same 
name, stands before the Senate, shackled (catena vinctus). Tacitus transfers 
this image twice: first, when Vibius Junior adds to the charge and the histo- 
rian employs the verb adnectebat, denoting “add” in the context of the 
episode (4.28.2); and next when the betrayed father shakes his chains at his 
perfidious offspring (quatere vincla) and invokes the ultores deos (4.28.3). 
Since adnectere also connotes connection by blood relationship the verb 
serves as a metaphor of binding, which calls subconscious attention to the 
bond between parent and child and its rupture caused by the latter’s betrayal 
of his now enchained father.t9 Such an exemplum further highlights Tacitus’ 
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fundamental tragic theme of familial treachery that characterizes the Julio- 
Claudian dynasty throughout the narrative. 

A multiplicty of widespread connotations is characteristic of tragic dis- 
course, which portrays excess and constantly eludes “the boundaries of ordi- 
nary language.”?° Tacitus’ persistent repetition and juxtaposition of figures of 
binding and loosing allow him to portray such tragic extremes effectively. 
Furthermore, his continual connotative alterations are themselves rhetori- 
cal transgressions, which lend subliminal emphasis to the narrative theme of 
the infringement of boundaries and limits by the historian’s Julio-Claudian 
antagonists. 

The metaphor of binding is fundamental to the Annales. Tacitus presents 
his readers with a series of obligations: men are bound to the gods (divino iure 
[3.26]); to their families (pietate erga parentem [1.9.3; cf. 1.10.1]); and to the 
state (necessitudine rei publicae [1.9.3]). These obligations are separate but 
equal. For dynastic considerations, however, Augustus infringes in all three 
areas to the extent that he not only confuses the limits of private and pub- 
lic obligation (1.3.1-5) but, as we have seen, he also usurps those of the gods 
(Nihil deorum honoribus relictum [1.10.6]). Such arrogation of godly preroga- 
tives can only represent an act of hubris, and it is precisely this arrogant act 
of Augustus that sets Tacitus’ convoluted and tragic course of events into 
motion. 

Tacitus is particularly concerned with the moral implications that Au- 
gustus’ consolidation of the principate has imposed upon these cardinal ob- 
ligations.?* The historian’s preoccupation, moreover, manifests itself in the 
depiction of link after link of far subtler bonds, which he represents with his 
recurrent nouns dominatio, regnum and their consequent servitium. These 
negative attributes not only compete with the positive bonds of loyalty to 
family, state, and religion, but they also entangle them inextricably. 

The political ramifications of dominatio and regnum have been well ana- 
lyzed by Benario.?? The role that this moralistic vocabulary plays in meta- 
phors of binding, however, seems to have been overlooked, for dominatio and 
regnum are first employed within Tacitus’ dense introductory network of 
vocabulary, which itself acts as a metaphor of binding by tying the narrative 
together thematically, just as the historian’s characters are bound ineluctably 
to the circumstances of his plot. 

Mendell remarks on Tacitus’ technique of foreshadowing in the last 
chapters of each book: “like the close of an act, each one is likely to have 
some hint of what is to develop in later scenes.”?3 Tacitus’ recurrent vocab- 
ulary functions similarly but on a much broader basis. For instance, at the 
very beginning of the work, Tacitus prepares his readers for the entry of the 
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Julio-Claudians, citing the short-lived dominatio of Cinna and Sulla (1.1.1). 
By contrast, this highlights the seemingly interminable despotism of the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty, as Augustus uses dynastic measures to strengthen his 
power (subsidia domination [1.3.1]).?4 Subsidia dominationi is itself proleptic. 
Tacitus sets it into this key passage like a jewel in a perplexing crown of 
déoic, as Augustus entangles family ties by marriage alliances and adoptions 
and snarls the workings of res publica by presenting public offices to relatives 
who are qualified neither by social class nor by age or experience.?5 Elements 
of this leitmotif, which are picked up in chapter 9 of book 1, recur in book 
12, as will be demonstrated presently. By deliberately entangling the ties of 
family and the state, Augustus and his successors have ignored or heedlessly 
trampled upon their obligations to these institutions, as Tacitus indicates. 
Combining vocabulary and imagery of binding with words connoting pre- 
tense in a chain of recurrent words, the historian unites the earlier books of 
the Annales with the later ones. To demonstrate this, we must first focus on 
chapter 9 of book 1, an episode that depicts a fundamental image of bind- 
ing. Its thematic vocabulary both recalls and foreshadows, linking the dom- 
inatio of the present with that of the past and the future. 

For example, after making Augustus’ unbroken tenure of tribunician 
power explicit (1.9.2), Tacitus, as we have seen previously in another con- 
text, picks up the rhetorical threads of this lexical sequence during the de- 
bate over the deceased emperor’s virtues and vices, as gossip recalls the prin- 
ceps’ duty in pursuing the assassins of his father (pietate erga parentem et 
necessitudine rei publicae [1.9.3]). In the next chapter, however, counter- 
gossip discloses that Augustus’ pietatem erga parentem et tempora rei publica is 
a mantle donned (obtentui sumpta) apparently for the purpose of cloaking 
rampant greed for power (cupidine dominandi), which he cemented with 
doles to his veterans, among his other res gestae (1.10.1).2© As Tacitus subse- 
quently reveals the sham of one-man rule, he again combines vocabulary of 
binding with imagery of pretense—a combination that will be repeated in 
similar contexts throughout the historical narrative. Augustus’ parens is not 
a real father but an adoptive one; his offices are not real offices but empty 
titles, as nomen imperatoris (1.9.2) and principis nomine imply (1.9.5).?7 Saep- 
tum imperium and cuncta inter se connexa, which are juxtaposed at the end of 
the sentence with regeretur, regno, principis nomine, and rem publicam, pro- 
vide a rhetorical demonstration that despite Augustus’ empty and specious 
titles, the empire is bound as much as if it had been ruled by a real king. 


Non aliud discordantis patriae remedium fuisse quam (ut) ab uno 
regeretur. non regno tamen neque dictatura, sed principis nomine 
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constitutam rem publicam; mari Oceano aut amnibus longinquis saep- 
tum imperium; legiones provincias classes, cuncta inter se conexa. 


[There was no other cure for a country divided than that it be ruled 
by one man: yet not by kingship or by dictatorship, but organized as 
a republic in the name of a princeps. The empire was bound by the 
oceanic tides or remote rivers; the legions, provinces, and fleets—all 
were interlinked.] 


The vocabulary of binding in this passage establishes pretense as a bond 
that connects the dramatic rise of the dynasty to its theatrical collapse. For 
instance, saeptum imperium, as we argued previously, recalls events surround- 
ing the death of Augustus and Livia’s literal act of binding the house and 
streets (domum et vias saepserat Livia [1.5.4]). Obtentui, of 1.10.1, on the con- 
trary, is prognostic, and it appears again with the noun subsidium of 1.3.1. in 
a portrayal of the servitude imposed by the dominatio of Agrippina the 
Younger (12.7.3), who as we know, after the murder of Claudius, also closes 
off the palace (12.68.3). When Tacitus describes her overbearing tyranny, he 
reprises the vocabulary of book 1 (subsidia dominationi, cupidine, obtentut, 
and regno [12.7.3]): 


adductum et quasi virile servitium: palam severitas ac saepius super- 
bia; nihil domi impudicum, nisi dominationi expediret. cupido auri 
immensa obtentum habcbat, quasi subsidium regno pararctur. 


[An almost manful thralldom had been put into operation [by Agrip- 
pina]. In the open, there was inflexibility, and more often, disdain; no 
impropriety in the domus, unless it would advance her ascendancy. 
Her monumental lust for gold always served as a cloak, as though an 
aegis were being procured for her regency.] 


In this passage, in which the subsidia dominationi for Augustus (1.3.1) has 
escalated into a subsidium regno for Agrippina, Tacitus again combines im- 
agery of binding with that of pretense. Obtentus connotes a screen or cloak 
for one’s actions, which as we noted earlier, Tacitus first introduces in a 
metaphor of dressing.?® As the simulation of book 1 becomes solidified into 
theater at the Fucine Lake spectaculum, Agrippina’s greed for gold—her 
cloak for regnum—becomes literalized conceptually, as Tacitus abandons the 
metaphorical, actually enveloping her in a cloth-of-gold chlamys. The man- 
tle of both the masculinized usurper and the tragic dvégogewv yivy,?? the 
garment foreshadows Agrippina’s ultimate transformation into a tragic actor 
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at her death scene.3° According to the elder Pliny, who was present at the 
lakeside ceremonies, Agrippina actually did appear in such a shimmering 
costume (NH 33.63), so Tacitus is not fabricating the evidence. Neverthe- 
less, the episode, which features the historian’s recurrent vocabulary—much 
of it related to theater3*—demonstrates Tacitus’ historiographical skill. It 
also reveals the opportunistic manner in which he is able to manipulate his 
thematic diction, blending fact with rhetoric in order to perpetuate his 
major motifs. 

Using a similar technique, Tacitus transforms the abstract image of bind- 
ing, necessitudo rei publicae—used of Augustus—into the privatae necessitudines 
of Agrippina’s son, Nero, the actor, who nevertheless pretends that his obli- 
gations are rooted firmly in re publica (15.36.3).3? By repetition of words con- 
noting binding and loosing throughout the Annales, Tacitus both defines the 
physical and moral boundaries of his historical narrative and emphasizes their 
constant rhetorical transgression by his characters, major and minor. 

Perhaps Tacitus’ most artful image of binding, however, can be discerned 
in chapters 3-11 with their Atreid atmosphere, in which he introduces his 
lexical network, interwoven with thematic words and clusters that perpetually 
resurface in various combinations throughout the narrative. As Aeschylus’ 
complex scheme of thematic interlinked vocabulary complements Clytemnes- 
tra’s casting net, so that of Tacitus becomes the proleptic casting net that com- 
plements not only Livia’s metaphorical incapacitation (senem . . . devinxerat 
[1.3.4]) and insinuated murder of her husband (scelus uxoris [1.5.1]) but also 
her literal girding of the house with armed guards (1.5.4), just as the Roman 
imperium is encircled by Ocean (1.9.5). When Livia’s acts are repeated by the 
younger Agrippina with similar consequences, it becomes apparent that Taci- 
tus, with his recurrent overlapping vocabulary and imagery of binding and pre- 
tense, has effectively bound the widespread circumstances of his plot together 
in such a manner that his very narrative has become a metaphor of binding 
with which he captivates his cultivated readers. 


2. REVERSAL AND CHANGE 
Eversa domus est funditus! 


[The house has been overturned from its foundations! | 
—Seneca, Agamemnon 912 


The rhetorical shift from binding to loosing presupposes a reversal, a turn- 
ing point, which itself often precipitates a transgression of boundaries. Al- 
though he does not discuss Tacitus’ vocabulary per se, Leeman notes that the 
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historian focuses events “around a central peripeteia . . . hybris in the rising 
part, and até in the sinking part.”33 According to one interpretation of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, a tragic negutéteta. is created “by the paradoxical . . . transfor- 
mation of an action” into the very opposite from what the character in ques- 
tion expected or intended.34 Change functions similarly in the Annales, 
usually representing a reversal for the worse, an example being the fortunes 
of the elder Agrippina, as noted by O’Gorman.35 

Tacitus depicts such a peripeteia not only by the situations of his narrative 
but also by allusive repetition of words representing reversal or change. Such 
vocabulary often separates one section of action from another, as do his 
words, verso civitatis statu at 1.4.1.3° Tacitus’ recurrent vocabulary includes the 
adjective aversa and also the nouns mutatio and contrarium, which are fre- 
quently combined with verbs of change, such as versari, vertere, mutare, and 
their compounds. As always, Tacitus’ connotations range from the literal, as 
in veste mutata, describing Scribonius Libo’s literal change of dress (2.29.1), 
to the figurative, as when the state itself is turned upside down by Agrippina’s 
usurpation: versa ex eo civitas, et cuncta feminae oboediebant (12.7.3). 

In the active voice, verto/-ere holds a wide range of connotations: turning 
in direction or position, overturning, revolving, reversing, and changing loca- 
tion. Similarly, the connotations of verso/-are range from the literal—revolv- 
ing and turning in opposite directions—to the figurative pondering (accu- 
rately, “to turn over in the mind”).37 In the middle or passive voice, versor/-ari 
connotes coming and going frequently, being in operation or being constantly 
present (in people’s minds), being involved or concerned with, and dwelling 
upon something.3° Implied in dwelling upon is the constant turning over of 
one’s thoughts. Similarly, the nuances of repetition and involvement in the 
variant forms of the words signify a constant “returning to something over and 
over.” Even though the middle and passive meanings seem to be far removed 
from the original signification, they still recall the sense of turning, changing, 
and reversal that is evident in the active forms.39 

Indeed, events do not simply happen in the Annales, they continually 
“turn.” For instance, at 1.11.1, when the Senate and people look to Augus- 
tus’ successor as their only hope, prayers are “turned” toward Tiberius: versae 
inde ad Tiberium preces. As a verbal echo of verso at 1.4.1, in which Tacitus 
suggests the topsy-turvy condition of the state, versae illustrates the degree to 
which Rome has been altered when Tiberius, portrayed as the master of 
hypocrisy, represents the people’s only hope. Tacitus similarly emphasizes 
change with the verb vertere, as at 1.33.3, when he remarks that uprightness 
and the love of her husband habitually “turned” the elder Agrippina’s contu- 
macious nature to the moral good: indomitum animum in bonum vertebat. He 
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uses similar rhetoric at 3.19.2, in which certain people “turn” truth into lies: 
alii vera in contrarium vertunt.*° 

Vocabulary of change runs throughout the Annales, often appearing in 
the form of compound verbs. For instance, Tacitus employs compounds of 
vertere to connote various forms of destruction, as in subvertere—to under- 
mine or destroy from within, and pervertere—to destroy completely or over- 
throw. A thematic shift is evident in Tacitus’ employment of these com- 
pounds. For example, in the extant portions of the Annales, subvertere appears 
largely in books 2-4, the Tiberian chapters with their emphasis on conceal- 
ment. Subvertere, for instance, refers to the subversion of laws (2.36.3) or of 
the rights of persons charged with capital crimes (4.30.2). The verb similarly 
characterizes Piso’s attempts to vitiate proof of his guilt (3.7.1), and it also de- 
picts informers as sabotaging every household (3.25.1).41 Tacitus likewise em- 
ploys subvertere to record the undercutting of Agrippina’s supporters (4.17.3), 
as well as Augusta’s surreptitious undermining of her stepchildren: quae 
florentes privignos cum per occultum subvertisset (4.71.4). This revelation fol- 
lows Tiberius’ reluctance to see his accomplices in crime overthrown: qui 
scelerum ministros ut perverti ab aliis nolebat (4.71.1). 

Book 4, in fact, seems to be pivotal as far as this vocabulary is concerned. 
To this point, destruction has been largely in the secret planning stages. 
When Sejanus resolves to destroy the children of Germanicus at 4.12.2, 
however, Tacitus provides a lexical hint of themes to come by introducing 
pervertere: quonam modo Germanici liberos perverteret. Although we can 
only speculate how he used this vocabulary in the missing books, in the later 
ones, Tacitus’ emphasis shifts from subvertere, which signifies undermining, 
to pervertere, which connotes utter destruction. For instance, as 12.22.3, the 
wellborn and comely Calpurnia is destroyed (pervertitur) due to the jealousy 
of the younger Agrippina. Similarly, at 12.59.1, Agrippina destroys Statilius 
Taurus (pervertit), and at 13.2.2, Claudius is said to have destroyed himself 
(semet perverterat) by the incestuous marriage that the reader knows has led 
to his death. By Nero’s reign, subvertere seems to be a word of the Tiberian 
past.4? Tacitus, furthermore, seems to have established a polarity between 
subvertere, connoting covert schemes, befitting Tiberius’ reign, and pervert- 
ere, connoting flagrant destruction, appropriate to Claudius’ and Nero’s. 
Rhetorically, subversion has given way to annihilation. 

The vocabulary of book 13 emphasizes change: in the tactics of Seneca 
and Burrus,*3 in Agrippina’s fortunes, in the relationship between Poppaea 
and Nero, in events themselves,45 and in the paradoxical shift in the balance 
of political power. Tacitus, furthermore, recalls such changes in terms of 
moral transgression. We see this in another verbal cluster as the historian 
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portrays Agrippina’s alteration of tactics, first as she crosses the boundaries 
of incest, resorting to the seduction of her son (versis artibus [13.13.2]), and 
then as Nero’s friends recognize this mutatio to be just another of his 
mother’s false and perfidious schemes (13.13.3). 

Tacitus represents the term literally in Nero’s change of costume (veste 
servili in dissimulationem sui compositus [13.25.1]), an early manifestation of 
his crossing the boundary of the proscenium and his transformation from 
emperor to actor. The historian uses similar rhetorical tactics when referring 
to the dagger with which the appropriately named Octavius Sagitta, who has 
literally crossed the threshold of another man’s bedroom, pierces the heart 
of his estranged lover Pontia (ferro transverberat [13.44.3]).4° Likewise, he 
represents Poppaea’s stratagems in terms of breaching limits, as she trans- 
gresses her own matrimonial boundaries, depicted in terms of enchainment 
(vinculum [13.46.1]), converting her initial infatuation for Nero into arro- 
gant pride (mox acri iam principis amore ad superbiam vertens [13.46.2]). 

The permutations of events in chapters 25 and 26 also represent a trans- 
gression of boundaries: as members of theatrical claques change from specta- 
tors into actors, transforming their fanaticism into armed clashes (ludicram 
quoque licentiam et fautores histrionum velut in proelia convertit [13.25.4]).47 We 
see similar rhetoric at work in the transgressive behavior of ex-slaves—those 
whom kindness had not changed, who nevertheless ought to be controlled by 
means of fear (ut metu coerceantur, quos beneficia non mutavissent [13.26.3]). 

In two consecutive chapters, Tacitus stresses the deterioration of events 
by attributing them to the change in times, as with the worsening fortunes 
first of Suillius, the notorious informer (mutatione temporum [13.42.1]), and 
next of Seneca (versa in deterius [13.43.1]). Moreover, chapter 13 is pivotal 
since the deaths of Agrippina and Seneca represent turning points for 
Nero.4° Until this juncture of the narrative, he has been a puppet dancing 
to the strings pulled by his mother and chief minister: now, however, that 
their cords of restraint have been severed, Nero the “real” actor has been un- 
leashed on the reality of Rome’s world stage.49 

The alteration in events and the fortunes of characters are highlighted in 
a dramatic incident that occurs approximately at the midpoint of book 13, 
when Agrippina speaks. Tacitus brings a metaphorical irony to mutare after 
her indictment by Burrus and Seneca (13.21.1) on a charge of inciting 
Rubellius to revolution (res novas [13.19.3]), itself an attempted change. 
When Agrippina declares that unlike an unchaste woman who changes 
lovers, parents do not exchange their children (neque enim proinde a paren- 
tibus liberi quam ab impudica adulteri mutantur [13.21.2]), Tacitus has em- 
ployed a tragic technique. He assigns her an ambiguous utterance that will 
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be interpreted one way by her listeners in the narrative and another by the 
reading audience,>° who comprehends her change of fortunes and antici- 
pates her sorry fate at the hands of her ungrateful son.%" 

In books 15 and 16, as conspiracy after conspiracy breaks out, more and 
more people must be destroyed, including a tribune and suspected Pisonian 
conspirator, who is ruined (pervertitur [15.67.1]) after delivering an eloquent 
oration against Nero’s despotism. Similarly at 16.22.4, Tacitus depicts Nero’s 
henchman, Cossutanius (Tigellinus’ son-in-law), a notorious delator and 
eloquent orator, as inveighing against the paragon of civic liberty, Thrasea 
Paetus, and speciously warning the Senate that libertas itself is in danger of 
being destroyed and the empire overthrown.*? Tacitus emphasizes the irony 
of the situation by combining compounds of vertere with the transgressive 
adgredientur: ut imperium evertant, libertatem praeferunt: si perverterint, lib- 
ertatem ipsam adgredientur. The verbal cluster illustrates the extent to 
which the political discourse and words themselves have reached their acme 
of perversion during the reign of Nero. Such a condition is of the utmost 
conceptual importance to Tacitus, who has previously posited the degener- 
ation of eloquence in his Dialogus (27.3).53 The warping of the political dis- 
course signifies the ultimate destruction of liberty. 

Vocabulary of reversal and change is fundamental to the poetics of Greek 
and Roman tragedians.54 Often precipitated by ambiguity and inversion of 
language, dramatic reversals emphasize irreconcilable tragic dilemmas that 
have no solution.5> Tragic reversals are also the means by which hubristic 
characters are abruptly cast down from the heights and propelled into the 
depths of degradation.%° In the Annales, such reversals, often precipitated by 
the brazen moral transgressions of Tacitus’ Julio-Claudian antagonists, pro- 
vide further evidence of the tragic perspective with which the historian por- 
trays his characters’ headlong plummets from the pinnacles of power. 


3. KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE; 
CERTAINTY AND UNCERTAINTY 


Illi mors gravis incubat / qui, notus nimis omnibus, / ignotus 
moritur sibi. 


[Death rests heavily on him, who, known too well to 
everyone, dies unknown to himself.] 
—Seneca, Thyestes 402-3 


Perhaps the most striking of the tragic poetics with which Tacitus crosses the 
rhetorical boundaries between history and tragedy is his persistent clustering 
of recurrent words representing knowledge and ignorance and their related 
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polarities, certainty and uncertainty.5? Evident from the beginning of his 
narrative, especially in contexts of murder, Tacitus’ constant thematic shift 
between these dichotomous concepts throughout the Annales throws the 
reader off balance rhetorically and infuses the narrative with a tragic sense 
of foreboding and ambiguity. Furthermore, this range of vocabulary func- 
tions in a similar manner as that of Séo1¢ and Avots. Just as Tacitus displaces 
the emphasis from binding, prevalent in the early books, to loosing, predom- 
inant in the later ones, so he transfers the focus from knowledge, which dis- 
tinguishes the Tiberian era, to ignorance, which defines the Claudian.5® 

Tacitus’ terminology covers a broad spectrum of words, including the 
following: 


Knowledge, recognition, understanding, certainty: gnarus, conscius, 
conscientia, certus, notus, adgnitus, adgnoscere, cognoscere, scire, in- 
tellegere, noscere, notescere, nec dubium, sine dubium, haud nescius, 
non ambiguus. 


Ignorance, things unknown: ignarus, nescius, ignorantia, ignotus, in- 
cognitus, ignorare, secreta, arcana. 


Uncertainty, doubt: incertus, ambiguus, dubitatio, dubitare, ambages. 


Tacitus constantly groups elements of this terminology together, either 
coupling words from a single category or mixing them with those from the 
other groups. Such vocabulary, which has been cited for its “political dimen- 
sion,”5? is employed throughout the narrative. Especially evident in book 6, 
dichotomous words, connoting knowledge and ignorance, certainty and un- 
certainty, are employed so often that they represent an emphatic leitmotif 
for Tiberius, who prides himself on knowledge, according to Keitel. Using 
subliminal techniques, Tacitus either clusters his terminology within one 
episode or transfers its elements from one section to the next, as the chart 
on the next page illustrates.* 

The episodes that open book 6 focus either on polarities of knowledge and 
ignorance or words connoting uncertainty. For instance, Tacitus introduces his 


’ “uncertainty” on 


lexical themes in the first chapter, remarking upon Tiberius 
whether or not to return to Rome (ambiguus an urbem intraret [6.1.1]). Next, 
the historian directs his readers’ attention to the emperor’s lechery, which has 
spawned a new generation of “unknown” words within the Latin lexicon (ig- 
nota antea vocabula [6.1.2]). Then combining ambiguus and ignota with vocab- 
ulary of appearance—species, formam, and imagines—words that provide a 


rhetorical bridge to the following chapter, Tacitus records the overthrowing of 
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Clusters of words connoting knowledge, uncertainty, and ignorance. 


ambiguus 
(6.1.1) 

ignotis 
(6.7.3) 

adgnoscere 
(6.8.1) 


nescius 
(6.11.3) 

ignarum 
(6.12.1) 


scitum 
(6.20.1) 

conscientia 
(6.21.1) 

incerto 


(6.22.1) 


sciens 
(6.26.1) 

doctissimis 
(6.28.1) 


ignaro 
(6.31.1) 

cognitis 
(6.32.1) 

cognita 
(6.33.2) 


nescius 
(6.38.3) 
enarum 
(6.46.1) 
conscii 
(6.47.2) 
ignarum 
(6.48.2) 
incertum 
(6.50.3) 


ignota 
(6.1.2) 


neque .. . ignarus 
(6.7.5) 
notescere 
(6.8.5) 


scientiae 
(6.12.2) 


praesagium 
(6.20.2) 
ignarus 
(6.21.1) 
sapientissimos 
(6.22.1) 
cognitum 
(6.26.1) 


ambigua 
(6.28.1) 


haud . . . ignarus 
(6.32.4) 


garus 
(6.38.3) 

dubitavit 
(6.46.1) 

ignaro 
(6.47.3) 


nescium 
(6.50.5) 


cognitis 
(6.2.1) 


cognitu 
(6.7.5) 


incerto 
(6.12.2) 


significans 
(6.20.2) 

ambiguum 
(6.21.2) 

ignara 
(6.22.3) 


conscientiae 
(6.26.1) 

cognitu 
(6.28.1) 


incertus 
(6.46.3) 

notas 
(6.47.3) 


scientia 
(6.20.2) 
praescium 
(6.21.3) 
haud dubium 
(6.23.1) 
gnari 
(6.26.2) 


incerta 
(6.28.6) 


intellegeretur 
(6.46.3) 


oracli 
(6.21.3) 

incertum 
(6.23.1) 

haud ignotis 
(6.26.3) 


non ambigitur 
(6.28.6) 


non. . . ambage 
(6.46.4) 


Livilla’s statues (effigies). Her crimes, he adds, have been treated as if they have 


only been “made known” recently (quasi recens cognitis Liviae flagitiis [6.2.1]).° 
The recurrence of ignota and cognitis, transformed into ignotis (6.7.3) and cog- 
nitu (6.7.5) in chapter 7 (in which Tacitus observes that he himself is not ig- 
narus [6.7.5]), indicates that he is deploying his vocabulary with forethought, 


in order to instill a sense of ambiguous unease in the minds of his readers. 
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By chapter 12, which clusters ignarum, scientiae, and incerto (6.12.1-2), 
Tacitus utilizes this range of vocabulary to draw a central theme into focus: 
that of prophecies—a topic that pervades book 6. The subject is then reprised 
in chapter 19 in a sequence of words that leads to the episode in which 
Tiberius tests the powers of his astrologer, Thrasyllus.°3 The historian pre- 
pares his readers for that episode with terms connoting both knowledge and 
the prognostication of future events: first, as Tacitus recalls a “maxim” (sci- 
tum—literally, something that is “known”) of the orator, Passienus (6.20.1); 
next, as he relates a “prophecy” (praesagium; literally, something that is “felt” 
or “known in advance”) that “signifies” Galba’s short tenure of power (signifi- 
cans), which Tiberius, who has “knowledge” (scientia) of astrology, relates to 
the future emperor (6.20.2). Tacitus’ theme of foreknowledge, which is re- 
played throughout the chapters that follow, will come full circle at 6.46.4 
when Gaius foresees his own future as emperor. 

In chapter 21, Tacitus develops his themes, clustering words that span the 
conceptual gap between knowledge and ignorance (by way of uncertainty). 
For example, he combines conscientia, ignarus, ambiguus, praescius, and incer- 
tus as he portrays Thrasyllus undergoing a fortuitous escape from near death 
at the hands of his pupil, who has engaged the services of an assassin should 
his astrologer prove to be a charlatan. Conscientia implies that the knowledge 
that Tiberius shares with his potentially murderous freedman (a sturdy peas- 
ant, noted to be “ignorant” of letters) is “guilty knowledge.” Conversely, ig- 
narus both provides a categorical contrast with conscientia and at the same 
time associates the emperor in conspiracies with unlettered thugs: liberti unius 
conscientia utebatur. is litterarum ignarus, corpore valido (6.21.1). 

Tacitus heightens the dramatic tension of the Thrasyllus-Tiberius drama, 
which he has staged within the emperor’s domus, perched on a rocky 
precipice, high above the sea, by focalizing upon the astrologer, who—in an 
implied évayv@euouc—first parses the stars and then recognizes the “dubi- 
ous” fate that is about to overtake him so precipitously. Tacitus dramatically 
conveys Thrasyllus’ dawning recognition with an agglomeration of words 
connoting fear; then interweaving the passage with vocabulary of fore- 
knowledge, he ends it with an image of binding, as represented by Tiberius’ 
embrace (6.21.2-3). 


ille positus siderum ac spatia dimensus haerere primo, dein pavescere, et, 
quantum introspiceret, magis ac magis trepidus admirationis et metus, 
postremo exclamat ambiguum sibi ac propre ultimum discrimen instare. 
tum complexus eum Tiberius praescium periculorum et incolumem fore 
gratatur, quaeque dixerat oracli vice accipiens inter intimos amicorum tenet. 
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[The astrologer consulted the placements of the stars and calculated 
the planetary aspects. At first he paused, and then he began to be very 
afraid; and the more he scrutinized the chart the more agitated he be- 
came in astonished terror. Next Thrasyllus cried out that a dubious 
destiny was about to befall him. At which point Tiberius embraced 
and congratulated him as one—knowledgeable of impending dan- 
gers—who was going to emerge unscathed; and accepting those mat- 
ters which he had foretold as oracular, the emperor held Thrasyllus 
among his most cherished friends. 


In this one episode, which focuses on Tiberius’ seer, Tacitus highlights his 
subject, clustering his vocabulary to shift his thematic axis from foreknowl- 
edge and knowledge to ignorance and back again to foreknowledge. 

Sinclair has noted Tiberius’ self-styled role as a sentient “preceptor,” who 
doles out maxims and epigrams of wisdom to both Senate and people, as a 
father would to a child.®4 Tacitus’ long digression on Thrasyllus, designated 
as Tiberius’ magister (6.20.2), followed by yet another digression on the va- 
garies of man’s knowledge and the wanderings of the stars, seems intended 
to demonstrate to his readers that Tiberius’ wisdom is entirely delusive.°5 For 
instance, in chapter 22, Tacitus continues to amplify his lexical themes, 
adding transgressive imagery to this combined thematic vocabulary. Observ- 
ing that he is “uncertain” of the truth as to whether the laws of nature are 
immutable or dependent on chance (Sed mihi haec ac talia audienti in incerto 
iudicium est, fatone res mortalium et necessitate immutabili an forte volvantur 
[6.22.1]), Tacitus accentuates transgression. He moves his readers rhetori- 
cally not only between knowledge and ignorance but also between motion 
and stasis, as he expounds upon the sayings of “men of knowledge” (sapien- 
tissimos) and their disagreements about fate and the wanderings of the stars. 
An emphatic image of binding emphasizes the contrast as the stars transgress 
their appointed courses: sed non e vagis stellis, verum apud principia et nexus 
naturalium causarum (6.22.2). At the conclusion of the chapter, Tacitus’ re- 
current vocabulary links this passage with the introductory episode in chap- 
ter 22, in which he returns to the theme of prophecies, noting that they can 
be false because of persons who say “ignorant” things (fallaciis ignara dicen- 
tium [6.22.3]).© 

Tacitus’ constant change of subject is itself a transgressive technique, 
which complements the connotational shifts in his thematic vocabulary.®7 
Despite his digressions, however, Tacitus continues to develop his original 
theme, once again altering the lexical balance, contrasting vocabulary of 
certainty and uncertainty. First, he informs his readers that he has “no 
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doubt” (haud dubium) that Asinius Gallus died of starvation (6.23.1). Again 
adding the element of binding, Tacitus leaves incertitude lingering in his 
lectors’ minds by way of innuendo, as he speculates whether Asinius’ suicide 
was one of free will or coercion (necessitas), a conjecture that he concludes 
is “indeterminate” (incertum). Constantly changing his subject, Tacitus shuf- 
fles and reshuffles the connotations of his vocabulary between knowledge, 
uncertainty, and ignorance. He not only employs transgressive techniques in 
emphasizing his recurrent themes—the insubstantial nature of the astrolog- 
ical arts, man’s tenuous knowledge about the principles of nature, and the 
uncertainty of human fortunes—but he also adds to the dramatic tension by 
sustaining the rhetorical imbalance of his readers’ perspectives. 

At the center of book 6, Tacitus suddenly varies his rhetorical technique. 
Until this point he has spread his terms of knowledge and ignorance from 
episode to subsequent episode. In chapter 26, however, he amasses them 
within a single passage, thereby lending them special emphasis. All these ac- 
cumulated words connote concrete knowledge—sciens (6.26.1), cognitum 
(6.26.1), conscientiae (6.26.1), gnari (6.26.2), and haud ignotis (6.26.3). The 
subject is Tiberius’ friend Cocceius Nerva. The man, who is “knowledge- 
able” in all laws, human and divine (divini humanique iuris sciens), has de- 
cided to commit suicide, a fact that is “known” to Tiberius (Tiberio cogni- 
tum), who nevertheless asserts that his friend’s death will weigh heavily on 
his—Tiberius’-—“conscience” (grave conscientiae). Nerva’s friends, however, 
have inner “knowledge” of his plans (gnari). All these terms connote con- 
crete understanding. 

The absence of such terms in chapter 27 emphasizes their reappearance 
in chapter 28, which again alters the reader’s perspective by focusing upon 
the ephemeral and intangible and on man’s supposed knowledge thereof. In 
yet another digression, which clusters ambiguous words and images,°® Taci- 
tus describes the fabulous phoenix, whose advent in Egypt has furnished ma- 
terial for those with “special knowledge” (doctissimis) to argue about for 
years. The results, according to Tacitus, are “equivocal” (ambigua) but not 
too ridiculous to bring into the “cognizance” of men (cognitu [6.28.1]). Fi- 
nally, Tacitus concludes his rhetorical tangent about the mythical raptor, 
noting that even though the details are “vague” and surrounded by “fable” 
(haec incerta et fabulosis aucta), it is not at all “uncertain” (non ambigitur) that 
the phoenix actually makes a periodical appearance in Egypt (6.28.6). 

Tacitus’ long progression of this terminology and imagery reaches a sec- 
ond climax in chapters 46 and 47 of book 6, which portray the murder of 
Tiberius. Tacitus again contrasts man’s concrete knowledge with the igno- 
tance and uncertainty that are inherent in the universe:°9 gnarum (6.46.1); 
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dubitavit (6.46.1); incertus (6.46.3); intellegeretur (6.46.3); non ambage 
(6.46.4); internoscenda (6.46.5); conscii (6.47.2); ignaro (6.47.3); and notas 
(6.47.3). The historian begins this verbal sequence by clustering gnarum 
with dubitavit to portray Tiberius’ “knowledge” of Gaius’ schemes and his 
“doubts” about handing over the reins of state to his grandnephew: Gnarum 
hoc principi, eoque dubitavit de tradenda re publica (6.46.1). Then introducing 
another verbal cluster, Tacitus seems to recapitulate all the motifs of knowl- 
edge and uncertainty that he has stated previously in book 6. Tiberius is in- 
certus animi; he leaves matters to fate. Similarly, when a “prophecy” of fu- 
ture events is “understood” by rumormongers (iactis tamen vocibus, per quas 
intellegeretur providus futurorum [6.46.3]), the emperor berates Macro in 
“no uncertain terms” (non . . . ambage). Bringing the sequence full circle 
from chapter 20, Tacitus shifts the theme back to foreknowledge, as Gaius 
“forecasts” his own imperial future (praedixit [6.46.4]). 

Tacitus, however, always leaves thematic echoes to reverberate in his 
readers’ consciousness: at 6.47.2, for instance, he relates the irrational cru- 
elty of the maiestas trials, which are grounded upon fabricated evidence— 
Tiberius’ legacy to Rome (6.47.1). In another verbal cluster, Tacitus con- 
trasts knowledge and ignorance, with the conscii, or “accomplices,” of the 
famosa Albucilla; and evidence, which had been fabricated perhaps without 
Tiberius’ “knowledge,” and Macro’s “known” hostility toward Arruntius: for- 
tasse ignaro ficta pleraque ob inimicitias Macronis notas in Arruntium (6.47.3). 
In a final echo at 6.48.2, Tacitus reprises the word ignarus with an ironic 
twist, attributing Gaius Caesar’s moral failings to his “unknowing” impres- 
sionability in the evil ways of Tiberius’ court, into which he had been intro- 
duced at an early age: C. Caesarem vix finita pueritia, ignarum omnium aut 
pessimis innutritum . . . (6.48.2). 

As Sinclair observes, Tacitus portrays “knowledge as power” in the court 
of Tiberius, in which most people fail to live up to this fundamental prereq- 
uisite for survival.?° By stressing vocabulary of knowledge, doubt, and igno- 
rance in the chapters relating to the death of Tiberius, Tacitus both empha- 
sizes the wisdom on which the emperor prides himself” and at the same time 
calls it into question rhetorically. 

Similar oppositions of knowledge and ignorance play a significant role in 
the tragic discourse. Stanford, for instance, observes that there are different 
“degrees of information” in Greek tragedy, the highest belonging to the 
gods, the playwright, and his audience; the next to the protagonists, who 
plot and scheme; third to minor characters, who comment on the action; 
and finally to the victims of the plots.” Tacitus’ Annales functions similarly. 
The omniscient historian and his readers, aided by his verbal signposts that 
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foreshadow and recall, are at the top of the hierarchy. Tacitus’ major villains, 
such as Livia and Tiberius, are next; then come the accomplices, minor char- 
acters such as Pallas and Narcissus; and at the bottom of the pyramid of 
knowledge are the victims, such as Postumus Agrippa and Britannicus. 

Tacitus seems to reflect such a hierarchy in his employment of specific 
terms that connote various degrees of knowledge. For instance, he usually 
assigns the word gnarus to persons in authority, such as the emperor, his 
counselors, generals, or other possessors of privileged information.73 Gnarus 
is employed either adjectivally or in a passive sense of something that is 
known to someone; in this usage, the historian stands alone in Latin litera- 
ture.74 The adjective conscius also connotes knowledge, usually of a guilty 
nature, which Tacitus often assigns to secondary characters.75 For instance, 
by applying conscii to Livilla and Lygdus, Sejanus’ partners in poison 
(4.10.2), Tacitus reduces them to their proper insignificance as pawns in the 
evil minister’s murder scheme. At the bottom of the ladder of knowledge are 
the ignari—the victims.” The “in-gnari” are generally at the mercy of the un- 
scrupulous gnari, and on occasion, Tacitus juxtaposes oppositions between 
gnarus and words connoting ignorance.7’ Tacitus’ degrees of knowledge are 
therefore not inconsistent with those of tragedy. 

Tragic knowledge often takes the form of sudden recognition, as Aris- 
totle relates in the Poetics. According to the philosopher, in fact, the most 
effective Gvayvwewots is one that is used in combination with a wegutétewe, 
(Poet. 11.3), of the sort employed by Livy in his Veturia-Coriolanus mini- 
tragedy.7® Tacitus seems aware of this principle as he combines the two 
figures in his portrayal of the last days of the younger Agrippina. The vocab- 
ulary of change used by Tacitus in book 13 both emphasizes and counterbal- 
ances her alteration of fortunes in book 14, which features vocabulary rang- 
ing from knowledge to ignorance. Furthermore, Tacitus, whose narration of 
Agrippina’s murder has been evaluated as totally theatrical in its presenta- 
tion,”? portrays her downfall in terms of tragic recognition, which persist 
through the narrative of book 14 for six subsequent chapters. 

At 14.3.3, for instance, Agrippina is depicted as an “unsuspecting” victim 
(ignaram). Her ignorance of the plot is emphasized by Tacitus’ clustered jux- 
taposition of contrasting terms of knowledge and ignorance. For instance, 
when the rigged ship collapses, the “unenlightened” (ignari) impede “those in 
the know” of the conspirators (conscios [14.5.2]), but Agrippina, who swims 
intrepidly to shore, remains “unrecognized” (minus adgnita [14.5.3]). Tacitus 
then sets another cluster in the following chapter, when Agrippina has “per- 
ceived” ({sensit)) that safety lies in pretending that the sequence of events 
was “not understood” (non intellegerentur [14.6.2]).8° Then, when Nero subse- 
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quently receives news of his mother’s escape, Tacitus once more employs vo- 
cabulary ranging from certainty to uncertainty and back again to knowledge: 
Agrippina has not only eluded his trap, but she also can be in “no doubt” as 
to the identity of the perpetrator ((ne) auctor dubitaret(ur) [14.7.1]). In an in- 
nuendo, Tacitus then notes the “uncertainty” (incertum) of Nero’s actions: he 
either sent for Burrus and Seneca to ascertain their feelings, or else the two 
were actually “ignorant” of the conspiracy (ignaros [14.7.3]). 

Before Agrippina dies, Tacitus portrays her &vayvoetois with dramatic 
dialogue. Face to face with her murderers, at first she refuses to believe evil 
of her son (nihil se de filio credere),8* but the reader, who is familiar with Jo- 
casta of Seneca’s Oedipus ,* and the queen’s words, eligere nescis vulnus? hunc 
dextra, hunc pete / uterum capacem, qui virum et natos tulit (Oed. 1038—39),*3 
knows that Agrippina has arrived at a final recognition as, in a verbal allu- 
sion, she demands that the centurion strike at the womb that gestated Nero 
(14.8.5): Iam {in) morte(m) centurioni ferrum destringenti protendens uterum 
‘ventrem feri’ exclamavit multisque vulneribus confecta est.4 Tacitus again re- 
sorts to &vayveetots when the enormity of the crime has been “understood” 
by the dumbstruck Nero (magnitudo . . . intellecta est [14.10.1]), but the em- 
peror nevertheless sends a letter to the Senate stating that Agrippina’s 
“suilty knowledge” (conscientia) has brought about her death (14.10.3). 
Segal notes both Sophocles’ and Seneca’s presentation of Jocasta’s death in 
terms of recognition,®> a convention to which Tacitus seems to have adhered 
in his representation of Agrippina’s murder. 

Recurrent words connoting knowledge and ignorance are a common- 
place of tragedy, which often contrasts the dichotomies.°° Such vocabulary, 
for instance, is evident in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, which emphasizes a 
struggle for comprehension and interpretation of speech, epitomized in the 
watchman’s utterance, dg éxav eyo / paBobow ab5O xob wa8otor ArOouaL 
(38-39)*7 and in the repetition of words connoting knowledge, teaching, or 
learning—e.g., udto1da, Udo, LavOdvea, SiSdoxw, yryvaoxa; and in those 
denoting ignorance—for example, ot otdev, and uncertainty—for instance, 
Gpaveds.°8 

Aeschylus presents the house of Atreus as an abode of guilty knowledge: 
TOAAG ovviotoga / abtopdéva. Tuviotwe is an equivalent of conscius.°9 The 
Greek playwright similarly compounds terms of concrete understanding, as 
when Agamemnon, “knowledgeable,” thoroughly “knows” the mirror of 
experience (eida¢ Aéyouw’ dv, ed YOO &Eemiotopon / Gutdiacg xdtOMTEOV . . . 
[838—39]). In a similar manner Seneca clusters such words in his Agamem- 
non, Thyestes, and Phaedra, the significance of which will be discussed 
later.9° Tacitus’ analogous clustering of terms of knowledge in respect to the 
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principal characters of a chronicle, which he relates in a dramatic frame of 
reference, reflects his own appreciation of the discourse of tragedy. 


4. LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE: GERMANICUS AND CLAUDIUS 
6 undév eldmc Oldimous. 


[Oedipus, who sees and knows nothing!] 
—Sophocles, Oedipus 397 


Knowledge in tragedy was connected with personal insight,9? and Tacitus 
seems to associate the two attributes in his portrayals of Germanicus and 
Claudius, in which both are linked thematically with clusters of words con- 
noting knowledge and inner vision. Although the two men seem to bear lit- 
tle resemblance to each other superficially, they are, nevertheless, brothers. 
Tacitus, furthermore, portrays both of them as seekers of knowledge: German- 
icus, as supreme commander, displays an Alexander-like pothos to inquire into 
the secrets of Thrace and Egypt (2.54.1, 2.59.2-3),? and Claudius, as the very 
model of a modern Roman “general,” is ever ready to dispense nuggets of in- 
formation vegetable, animal, and mineral (11.13; cf. 11.24-25)—(including 
twenty books of Etruscan history [and eight of Carthaginian]—written in 
Greek—to be recited publicly, from beginning to end, on an annual basis 
[Suet. Cl. 42.2]).93 Both men, however, display no inner vision; they are clue- 
less about the reality of their surroundings and circumstances.” 

Germanicus, whose character, it has been noted, “seems to possess qual- 
ities that might be called heroic,” is an especially ambiguous figure.% If he is 
akin to Aeneas in pietas and virtus,°° he is, nevertheless, a seriously flawed 
Aeneas, for Tacitus seems to characterize Germanicus’ inconsistency as a 
fundamental character defect,9’? which complements the insubstantial na- 
ture of the alien terrain through which he moves, almost like a sleepwalker. 
Tacitus portrays Germanicus with vocabulary from two semantic fields: 
knowledge and vision. However, since the prince’s pursuit of knowledge is 
generally fruitless, this vocabulary often takes the form of uncertainty and 
ignorance, as well as things that are unseen, secret, or occluded. In doing so, 
Tacitus seems to be conforming to tragic tradition. The connection between 
knowledge and inner vision, prominent in Greek tragedy,%® was perpetuated 
in Roman tragedy, as the dramas of Seneca demonstrate.9® The recurrence 
of such terms in Tacitus’ portrayal of Germanicus is a further illustration of 
the historian’s tragic consciousness in framing the prince’s character. 

Throughout book 2, in fact, Tacitus combines vocabulary and imagery 
from these two lexical fields. Such words often appear in clusters. For in- 
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stance, Germanicus, on the one hand, “knows” the enemy’s plans (cognoscit 
[2.12.1]), but on the other, he does not know those of his own troops; Taci- 
tus portrays the prince as peering into his soldiers’ minds in order “to learn” 
their unguarded “secrets”: penitus noscendas mentes, cum secreti et incustoditi 
inter militares cibos spem aut metum proferrent (2.12.3). As the narrative pro- 
gresses, Tacitus again emphasizes the connection between knowledge and 
secrets with similar vocabulary. For example, at the beginning of the next 
chapter, a disguised Germanicus takes a “secret” path, “unknown” to the pa- 
trols (per occulta et vigilibus ignara) in order to discover his troops’ true opin- 
ions of him (2.13.1). Then Tacitus’ emphasis shifts from ignorance back to 
knowledge, with the sudden arrival of one of the enemy, who “knows” Latin 
(Latinae linguae sciens [2.13.2]). As with the Tiberian episodes, Tacitus’ po- 
larized terms of knowledge and ignorance accentuate the essential ambigui- 
ties of the Germanicus narrative. 

Chapters 19-23 feature similar imagery. It has been noted, for example, 
that Tacitus’ characterization of Germanicus is based upon the continual 
breaching of boundaries, both physical and moral.t°° One of Tacitus’ salient 
methods of portraying such transgression is with clusters of words connoting 
knowledge and secret matters. For instance, in alluding to a boundary that 
encircles the forest and deep swamp (ambibat [2.19.2]),7°! Tacitus stresses 
Germanicus’ “knowledge” of the enemy’s “secret” strategy with a pleonastic 
cluster: Nihil ex his Caesari incognitum: consilia locos, prompta occulta 
noverat (2.20.1). He subsequently utilizes the related theme of recognition 
when, in the heat of battle, Germanicus rips off his helmet so that he might 
be “recognized” more easily (adgnosceretur [2.21.2]). Carrying the sequence 
even further, Tacitus depicts the cavalry as fighting a battle, the outcome of 
which is “doubtful” (ambigue [2.21.2]), and in a final adlocutio, Germanicus 
judges that his troops’ “awareness” of his victory (conscientiam) is all the ex- 
planation that he needs to give them (2.22.1). Tacitus, in fact, imprints this 
vocabulary in his readers’ memories in the following chapter by leaving ver- 
bal echoes, which stress the ambiguity and ignorance inherent in the forces 
of nature: “uncertain” waves (incerti fluctus); a soldier, who “knows noth- 
ing” of the sea (maris ignarus [2.23.2]); and “hidden” shoals (per occulta 
vada [2.23.4]). The tenuous atmosphere is further emphasized by the “vague” 
phantoms of men and beasts (ambiguas hominum et beluarum formas), 
which materialize at 2.24.4.°°? Words connoting knowledge and secrets, 
which are emphasized by the concurrent theme of boundaries and their 
transgression, clearly act as a leitmotif for the ill-starred Germanicus. 

The same range of vocabulary punctuates Germanicus’ travels in the east- 
ern regions of the empire. First, however, Tacitus foreshadows his journey as 
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rumors spread about the advent of a false Postumus—an apparition that 
arouses an “ambivalent” feeling (ambiguus) in Tiberius, who orders his hench- 
men to worm their way surreptitiously into the pretender’s “conscience,” sim- 
ulata conscientia (2.40.2). Combining secrecy and pretense with vocabulary of 
binding, Tacitus subsequently portrays the emperor as ordering the interloper 
to be “secured with chains” inside the palace (vinctum clauso ore in Palatium 
traxere [2.40.2]), where he is dispatched in a “hidden” chamber (in secreta 
Palatii parte [2.40.3]). Similar themes permeate the next two chapters (simu- 
lacra [2.41.2]; visus, species, occulta [2.41.3]; specie [2.42.1]; dissimulatis 
[2.42.3]; and (i)gnarus doli; intellegere; fmgebantur [2.42.3]). These verbal pre- 
ludes lead directly to Germanicus’ peregrinations, which are portrayed in 
analogous vocabulary. In chapter 43, for instance, Tacitus again couples pre- 
tense and comprehension when the hypocritical Tiberius informs the Senate 
that the situation in the east calls for Germanici sapientia (2.43.1). The 
reader, however, receives a covert message that conveys not only Tiberius’ du- 
plicity but also the superficiality of Germanicus’ wisdom, especially when he 
is confronted by Piso, a man who understands his priorities. Piso may be “ig- 
norant” of formalities (obsequii ignarum [2.43.2]), but he proves to have the 
necessary acumen to bring down his enemy, Germanicus, who is portrayed as 
possessing an artlessness that borders on the obtuse. Again stressing matters 
hidden and unreal, Tacitus concludes the verbal sequence, enclosing 


Tiberius’ “secret” orders (occulta mandata) with facts about which Tacitus is in 


“no doubt” (Nec dubium; haud dubie [2.43.4]). 

In chapter 54, Tacitus reprises the theme of Germanicus’ ill-timed quest 
for knowledge. For instance, he juxtaposes the prince’s unnecessary detour 
to Thrace, where he has gone out of a desire for “knowing” about its cele- 
brated historical sites (cupidine veteres locos et fama celebratos noscendi 
[2.54.1]), with the reality of Piso’s swift machinations behind his back 
(properantius [2.55.1]; vix diei moram perpessus [2.55.4]). Again Tacitus em- 
phasizes secrets as Germanicus ironically attempts to seek out the waters of 
the “hidden” source (fontis arcani aqua) and learn the oracular secrets from 
one who is “ignorant” of letters and prosody (ignarus plerumque litterarum et 
carminum [2.54.3]) and only speaks in “vague” riddles (per ambages 
[2.54.4]).103 The combination recurs in another ironic passage when Ger- 
manicus—“fully aware” and “knowledgeable” of Piso’s schemes (haud 
nescium [2.55.3]; nota haec Germanico [2.55.6]), which, according to “secret” 
gossip (occultus rumor), are approved by the emperor—nevertheless rushes 
off to the land of the Armenians, whom Tacitus—again stressing uncer- 
tainty—notes to be an “equivocal” people (ambigua gens [2.56.1]). 

In Germanicus’ subsequent junket to Egypt, where he now has set off to 
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“learn” something of its antiquities (proficiscitur cognoscendae antiquitatis 
[2.59.1]), he is even more oblivious to the dangers about him. Again Tacitus 
portrays the situation with words connoting secrecy when he recalls the pro- 
hibition of travel in Egypt as one of Augustus’ dominationis arcana (2.59.3). 
The word cognoscendae is replicated in Germanicus’ &vayvm@euoig and com- 
bined with a megutéteva. when the prince finally “recognizes” that his orders to 
all the legions have been countermanded by Piso: At Germanicus Aegypto re- 
means cuncta, quae apud legiones aut urbes iusserat, abolita vel in contrarium versa 
cognoscit (2.69.1). Germanicus’ recognition, however, comes too late as, on 
his deathbed, he acknowledges that “unknown” persons (ignoti [2.71.3]) will 
mourn him. Tacitus’ incessant clustering of words connoting knowledge 
(often secret), ambiguity, and ignorance in his characterization of Germani- 
cus portrays him as an Epimetheus, who always seems to think after the fact. 

Except for the secrecy, Tacitus characterizes Germanicus’ brother Clau- 
dius similarly. The historian’s words, haud multo post flagitia uxoris noscere ac 
punire adactus, ut deinde ardesceret in nuptias incestas (11.25.5), depict the 
absentminded emperor as yet another Epimetheus, who acts before he 
thinks.‘°# Moreover, should the analogy occur to them, Tacitus’ readers 
might take it to its logical conclusion: just as Epimetheus’ lack of foresight 
in choosing a wife lets Pandora’s evils loose on an unsuspecting universe, so 
Claudius’ similar deficiency in matrimonial insight unleashes Agrippina’s 
crimes on an equally unprepared world. 

Keitel has recognized Claudius’ superficial wisdom as a foil to Tiberius’ 
sentience, and she notes Tacitus’ repetition of words connoting ignorance in 
his characterization (e.g., ignaro Caesare [11.2.2]; matrimonii sui ignarus 
[11.13.1]).2°5 The emperor’s portrayal as learned busybody, censor, legislator, 
benefactor, and reformer of the alphabet (11.13-14)'© also complements 
the characterization of Germanicus, whose pursuit of knowledge is equally 
superficial. Just as Germanicus is contrasted to Piso, obsequii ignarus, so Clau- 
dius is to Silius, who is neque . . . nescius (11.12.2). Even the emperor’s finis 
inscitiae erga domum suam (11.25.5) is portrayed as due to no intellectual ap- 
titude on his part but instead as the results of Narcissus’ efforts.?°7 

Tacitus’ clusters of words connoting knowledge and ignorance continue 
throughout his portrayal of the emperor’s reign. For instance, the historian 
follows his announcement of Claudius’ finis inscitiae about his wife’s extra- 
marital dalliance with information that the emperor has been driven to 
“recognize” (noscere) his wife’s crimes (11.25.5). Next, a jaded Messalina 
moves on to “unknown” lasciviousness (incognitas libidines [11.26.1]), while 
her lover Silius has “knowing” accomplices (conscios) who will aid him in 
his schemes (11.26.2) and manage Claudius, who is “unaware” of treachery 
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(insidiis incautum [11.26.2]). Tacitus himself is “not unaware” (haud ignarus) 
that it seems incredible (fabulosum visum) that the pair thought they could 
get away with their intrigues in a city that is “knowledgeable” of everything 
(omnium gnara [11.27.1]). Everyone, in fact, is in the know except 
Claudius, whose cognizance is always after the fact, as when all things are 
“made known” to him after his wife’s bacchanal (gnara Claudio cuncta 
[11.32.1]) and finally as he “recognizes”—too late—his next wife’s treach- 
ery (dolo intellecto [12.66.1]).!°° The bibulous forgetfulness with which 
Claudius, who has called for another cup, reacts to the death of Messalina 
(11.38),?°° foreshadows a similar drunken oblivion when the fatal effects of 
Agrippina’s poison, which he has just ingested, are “not recognized” (ve- 
nenum, nec vim medicaminis statim intellectam, socordiane an Claudii vino- 
lentia [12.67.1]). Once more Tacitus clusters figures of knowledge: the af- 
fair was soon “well known” (cuncta mox pernotuere [12.67.1]); when it 
seemed as though Claudius would recover, however, Agrippina had “fore- 
seen” (provisam) the situation and relied on the “insight” (conscientiam) of 
the physician Xenophon, who was, “by no means unaware” (haud ignarus) 
that the circumstances were dangerous but profitable (12.67.2). Such ex- 
pressions emphasize the redoubtable unawareness of Claudius, who, as Kei- 
tel observes, “dies just as he lived, in ignorance.”!'° 

Tacitus, however, characterizes the brothers with a difference. Where 
Germanicus’ pursuit of knowledge is portrayed with words hinting at secrets 
and pretense, Claudius’ similar search is depicted as a secret that is anything 
but hidden. Moreover, the pretense of the Tiberian age has evolved into out- 
right theater in the Claudian, as the Euripides-like bacchanal, noted by 
Dickison, suggests.’"! Tacitus, in fact, frames Messalina’s adultery and Clau- 
dius’ ignorance thereof by respective accounts of theatrical matters 
(11.11.2-3, 11.13.1) in which imperial personages are functioning as actors. 
In the former, for example, he tells of a pantomime (ludicrum) of the Trojan 
War, featuring the emperor’s natural and adopted sons, Britannicus, whom 
he emphasizes as the true heir, and Nero, whom he portrays as the false 
usurper, whose birth is recalled in theatrical terms (fabulosa; adsimilata 
[11.11.3]). In the latter episode, Claudius is legislating about theatrical rib- 
aldry, even though he is ignarus about his own wife’s wantonness (11.13.1). 
These episodes are symptomatic of Rome’s progressive metamorphosis into 
rampant theatricality. 

Like Germanicus, Claudius is knowledgeable in all things except those 
that really count. Both men are portrayed as ineffectual to such an extent 
that their ineptitude leads to their deaths. In his escalation of analogies, how- 
ever, Tacitus differentiates between their respective situations, by implica- 
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tion: Claudius’ inadequacy in dealing with Agrippina has far more disastrous 
consequences for the nation than has Germanicus’ impotence in curbing his 
wife’s waywardness or in his opposition of Piso. As proconsul, Germanicus ex- 
ercises an imperium that may be far reaching, but is nevertheless confined to 
the provinces. As emperor, however, Claudius wields powers that are both 
centralized and unlimited. Germanicus’ inability may end in the dislocation 
and downfall of his wife and children, but Claudius’ incompetence results not 
only in the displacement and destruction of his own son and daughter but 
also in the reign of his adopted son, Nero. This in turn precipitates the even- 
tual collapse of the Julio-Claudian dynasty and the tragic renewal of civil war. 

Tacitus’ portrayals of Germanicus and Claudius, who act without thought, 
are conveyed in accumulations of vocabulary connoting knowledge and, at 
the same time, lack of inner vision. The historian’s characterizations demon- 
strate his consciousness of the rhetoric of tragedy. With his clustered the- 
matic vocabulary, Tacitus portrays the brothers according to a tragic schema 
that presents a “transition from linguistic knowledge to visual knowledge . . . 
in a kind of figurative chiasmus” expressive of “the material transition from 


YTI2 


vision to blindness”!!?—a rhetorical transference that epitomizes Rome’s 


own tragic transformation from reality to theater. 


5. VISION, APPEARANCE, AND SPECTACLE 


paoua dd&et Souav a&vacoew: / ebudggav dé KOADDOOY / 
éySetar xaos avdoi / dupatav 8 év aynviais / Zeger mac’ 
‘Agoodita / overodgavtot 6& mevOryuoves / tcéQELoL SOE 
péoov- / cou YoU Latatav: / udtav yao, edt’ av 2o0Ad TIS 
dozOv G0, / maQgadrAdEaoa Suc yeo@v / BEBanev Sypris od 
ueOvotegov / mtEQots 6madobo’ trvov xEehEevOotc. 


[A specter will seem to be ruling the house. The elegance 
of well-formed statues is loathsome to its lord. In the 
penury of his eyes, love has melted away. In dreaming 
visions, melancholy images pass before him, seeming to 
bring empty pleasures. For it is in vain; whenever one 
imagines wondrous sights in dreams, in a twinkling the 
vision vanishes, flitting through one’s fingers with wings 
that trail on the tracks of sleep.| 

—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 415-26 


Among the major systems of vocabulary that Tacitus employs in the Annales 
are words connoting vision and its opposites, as well as appearance and spec- 
tacle. These are of major importance, since they allow the historian to trans- 
gress the rhetorical gap between light and dark; reality and pretense; the real 
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world and theater; history and tragedy. Examples include descriptive adjec- 
tives and adverbs: visus, occultus, palam, coram, clarus, secretus, obscurus, 
manifestus, apertus; nouns connoting light and darkness: lux, nox, dies, tene- 
bra, claritudo; verbs such as videre, spectare, introspicere, ostentare, ostendere, 
and (ob)tegere. Although such words can often be commonplace, when they 
appear recurrently or in patterns, they have dramatic significance, especially 
in tragedy, where they are utilized liberally.*3 In tragic discourse, visual lan- 
guage includes words connoting sight, perception, light and darkness, clar- 
ity and obscurity. As contradictory imagery of dark and light portrays “moral 
confusion” in tragedy,'%4 so it operates similarly in the Annales. 

Vision is closely related to outward show, and Tacitus laces his narrative 
profusely with words connoting actual signs (e.g., signa, which can range 
from “indications,” as at 1.5.1, to military insignia,'> as at 1.7.5), literal rep- 
resentations (e.g., statua, effigies, simulacrum), and insubstantial phenomena 
(e.g., species, imago)."'© These change in significance in the latter books as 
the narrative focuses on theatrical topics. For example, during the brooding 
reign of Tiberius, statua, effigies, simulacrum, and species are metaphorical for 
the illusion of freedom created by the tyrant in order to maintain control 
over his enslaved subjects,'!”? whereas in the Claudian and Neronian regimes 
they increasingly represent plastic likenesses of humans, ancestors, or 
gods.!8 This proposition is illustrated when Tacitus clusters words connot- 
ing illusion and appearance, as well as the nouns species and vestigia, in tan- 
dem with libertatis.1?9? On a philosophical level, this range of vocabulary is 
related to imitation,’?° and it has been noted to be metaphorical for the de- 
terioration of Rome’s governmental institutions, which, like stage settings, 
progressively exist only as insubstantial remnants of their former reality.?7* 

Spectaculum and species are fundamental to the Annales. Repetition of 
the former, identified with the excesses of tyranny,'?? prefigures the theatri- 
cal intemperance of Nero, whose pageants and processions become progres- 
sively phantasmagoric. The noun species has an especially complex history. 
Etymologically related to spek—a root that signifies “spectacle,” as in “some- 
thing that is viewed”!?3—species often connotes pretense and simulation.'”4 
The polyvalence of species,‘5 furthermore, makes it especially relevant to 
Tacitus’ tragic perspective, for it serves as a watchword first for the covert de- 
ceit of Tiberius and his courtly dissemblers and then for the open histrionics 
of Nero and his actor-courtiers.!?° 

As with all his recurrent vocabulary, Tacitus employs words connoting 
vision and appearance both literally and figuratively, tending to cluster them 
either within one episode or else in a series of consecutive ones. For in- 
stance, species runs as a leitmotif at 1.3.2 and 1.4.4 and at 1.8.4. In the first 
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instance (destinari consules specie recusantis flagrantissime cupiverat), the word 
reveals the disingenuousness of Augustus’ refusal and emphasizes the prin- 
ceps’ rampant ambition; in the next, the juxtaposed clusters of simulationem 
and secretas libidines, following hard upon the heels of specie secessus exulem 
egerit,1?7 cast doubts on Tiberius’ motives for being at Rhodes—misgivings 
that may linger in the cobwebbed recesses of readers’ memories when they 
encounter a similar lexical combination at 6.1.1, speciem venturi simulans, 
after the emperor retires to Capri; and the last example, species adulandi— 
“show” of sycophancy—tepresents an early symptom of future playacting. 
Setting aside long-term thematic ramifications for more immediate con- 
cerns, however, Tacitus’ repetition of species prepares his readers for the vo- 
cabulary of deception that permeates chapters 9 and 10 of book 1, and cli- 
maxes in a verbal cluster: sed Pompeium imagine pacis, sed Lepidum specie 
amicitiae deceptos (1.10.3). Furthermore, Tacitus exploits this range of vocab- 
ulary to highlight Augustus’ usurpation of godly prerogatives with a change 
of emphasis, first from the image of the gods (effigie numinum [1.10.6]) and 
then to the likeness of the princeps (effigiem Augusti [1.11.3]) to which men 
are making their supplications. Again, we have a transference of emphasis 
from the real to the illusory. Such clusters of words connoting appearance, 
which materialize as harbingers at various points in the narrative,’?° come to 
prominence in book 15, with its emphasis on pageantry and theatricality. !79 
Tacitus’ utilization of visual vocabulary is in keeping with his tragic par- 
adigm, beginning with his Atreid chapters (1.3-11) and the early books, in 
which he moves his readers rhetorically from the unrelieved gloom of the 
reign of Tiberius to the relentless glare of the regimes of Claudius and Nero. 
As Aeschylus shifts symbolically from dark—equated with ignorance and 
ambiguity—to light—synonymous with knowledge and clarity of mean- 
ing,'3° and his opaque imagery, “developed on a verbal level” in the first two 
plays, is “dramatized and acted out in the last,”"3' so Tacitus eventually ex- 
changes initial obscurity for the intense arc light that reveals Julio-Claudian 
dissembling as unmitigated theatrical performance, exemplified when Nero 
sings before the rhetorical backdrop of Rome’s omnivorous conflagration. 
Fire is of critical importance to the Annales, just as it is to Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon, in which it assumes a multitude of meanings, including false 
hopes and expectations and the anger of the gods.13? Where Aeschylus, how- 
ever, concentrates his fire imagery in the early part of the play, especially in 
the speech of Clytemnestra, whose description of the signal fires (ignited from 
the burning of Troy [Ag. 311]) as approaching the otxog becomes metaphor- 
ical of the gods’ anger against the Atreids,'33 Tacitus begins his Atreid narra- 
tive by kindling the merest spark, as it were, in the figurative flagrantissime 
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(1.3.2) and accensum (1.4.3) (our first intimations of as-yet-banked fires that 
will eventually rage out of control). Tacitus juxtaposes flagrantissime with Au- 
gustus’ pretense in refusing honors for his grandsons Gaius and Lucius (the 
princeps’ dissembling simply masking an all-consuming desire),'34 and he em- 
ploys accensum to portray the burning humiliation of the princeps’ other 
grandson, Postumus, at being passed over for honors (according to rumor). In 
these opening chapters, Tacitus therefore metaphorically associates fire not 
only with pretense but also with aborted hopes and expectations. 

The historian’s vocabulary of fire includes ignis, incendium, fax, fulgor 
aclincendere, (ex)arde(sce)re, cremare, flagrare, urere, effulgere. Metaphors of 
fire, which can also portray seething emotions or avid enthusiasm,'3> are 
likewise apparent at 1.73.1, when Tacitus notes that the maiestas trials, 
which began from a small incident, ignited and then burst into flames (ut 
quibus inittis quanta Tiberii arte gravissimum exitium inrepserit, dein repressum 
sit, postremo arserit cunctaque corripuerit, noscatur).13° Such metaphors 
evolve during the course of the narrative, and as Tacitus’ rhetorically alert 
readers will gradually comprehend, and expect, imagery of fire will grow in 
intensity until the conflagration engulfs Rome, indicating the anger of the 
gods at Nero’s histrionics.*37 

Omnipresent in the Annales, vocabulary of vision serves several the- 
matic purposes. On one level, the accumulation of references to statues, im- 
ages, and likenesses reinforces the progressive metaphorical transformation 
of Tacitus’ characters from real people interacting in a tangible world into 
players acting on a theatrical stage. On another level, however, such refer- 
ences also allude to death and commemoration. For example, imagery of 
sight coupled with consolatory rhetoric, apparent in Tacitus’ portrayal of the 
death and funeral of Germanicus,'3® is replicated in the later books. Since 
the theatricalized Julio-Claudians have perpetrated the demise of so many 
men and women, repetition of words such as imago and simulacrum, vocab- 
ulary also identified with death masks,‘39 not only correlates the entire dy- 
nasty—and especially the reign of Nero—with their murders, but it also 
memorializes their deaths symbolically. Moreover, increased emphasis on 
imagines, which themselves were worn by actors at a Roman aristocratic fu- 
neral, connects the Neronian age even more closely with the dark side of 
theatricality.4° 

The Roman funeral is key to understanding Tacitus’ emphasis on tragic 
polarities and his employment of poetic vocabulary with polyvalent signifi- 
cance. Such figures have much in common with commemorative rhetoric, 
which not only relies on lexical oppositions and words that range in conno- 
tation from literal to metaphorical but also emphasizes constraints and lim- 
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its.747 Such lexical dichotomies were mirrored on a nonverbal level through 
spectacles and pageants, which relied on “dramatic” and “ludic” symbolism 
that called attention to boundaries.'4? This was especially true in the aristo- 
cratic funeral.743 

Funeral rituals, which depended upon symbolic ambiguity represented 
by the tensions between life and death, have much in common with tragedy 
in that they emphasize lamentation, performance, image, resemblance, and 
spectacle (Polyb. 6.53.4-7), especially in the obsequies of famous men 
(Polyb. 6.53.10). Like tragedy, the funeral ritual blurred the boundaries be- 
tween spectacle and spectator and at the same time specifically defined those 
symbolic demarcations that separated the living from the dead.'44 Tacitus’ 
Annales, with its constant emphasis on spectacle and tragic dichotomies, 
serves a similar expiatory function in a rhetorical sense. As tragedy banished 
the ritual scapegoat from the community in order to purify it,"45 and the fu- 
neral ceremony expelled the corpse for similar reasons,'4° so the Annales ex- 
punges the defunct and impure Julio-Claudian dynasty rhetorically from the 
consciousness of Tacitus’ community of readers. In doing so, the historian 
insures that the dynasty’s disruption of society will be repaired, at least on a 
symbolical level, once and for all. 


6. THE SENECA CONNECTION 
Imago visus dubia non fallit meos; spectemus. 


[An uncertain likeness does not deceive my vision. Let me 
behold it.] 


—Seneca, Agamemnon 874 


The employment in close proximity of words from related categories, such as 
noscendas . . . secreti (Ann. 2.12.3) and occulta . . . ignara (2.13.1), and the 
movement from literal to figurative, such as sanguinem effudit (6.29.1) and ef- 
fusae clementiae (6.30.2), is a device of Greek poetry that is especially promi- 
nent in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, as Clytemnestra’s speech on the beacon fires 
with its numerous lexical variations on light and fire demonstrates.'47 Al- 
though verbal repetition is paramount to Latin poetry, and takes many 
forms,'4° the paronomasic clustering of synonyms or close cognates from the 
same lexical field is less common in the works of extant poets. Such a device 
is, however, employed liberally by Ovid in the Heroides, a work based on 
tragic soliloquies of the sort said to have been utilized in the poet’s own 
tragedy, Medea, a play both known to Tacitus and appreciated as tam inlustris 
(Dial. 12.5).149 The Heroides have been identified as mini-suasoriae ,5° a de- 
tail suggesting that the lexical techniques—so prominent in Attic tragedy— 
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may have been perpetuated through the study of Roman rhetoric. Paronoma- 
sic clusters in Heroides, however, generally take the form of gemination of the 
same word (e.g., ut tenuit domus una duos, domus una tenebit; / oscula 
aperta dabas, oscula aperta dabis [Phaedra to Hippolytus; Her. 4.143-44]), 
although Ovid tends to alter the tense of his verbs.5" It is instead Seneca to 
whom we ought to look for inspiration, since his tragedies are packed with an 
idiosyncratic paronomasic clustering strongly reminiscent of the sort em- 
ployed by Tacitus throughout the narrative of the Annales. 

Tacitus may begin the Annales with vocabulary and imagery embedded in 
a lexical network that is rhetorically reminiscent of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, 
but his progressive and persistent utilization of clustered words drawn from 
specific lexical fields, based upon Aristotle’s poetics of tragedy, may well 
have been inspired by Seneca, who employs similar clusters of vocabulary— 
also reflective of Aristotle’s poetics—in his own tragedies. As both an inno- 
vator in tragic drama and a personage central to Tacitus’ own historical nar- 
rative,5? Seneca, whose tragedies are said to be “palimpsestic,” in that they 
refer intratextually to passages within his own plays and intertextually to 
those within the works of other authors,'53 becomes an attractive focus for 
verbal allusion, especially since his plays are said to display a “linguistic self- 
consciousness.”154 Echoes of their unique style would thus be readily recog- 
nized and appreciated by Tacitus’ rhetorically astute readers. Seneca, in fact, 
is said to have continued a tradition of the Augustan poets, who themselves 
combined elements of Greek tragedy as well as rhetoric in their works.*55 In 
utilizing such diverse elements, Seneca, whose plays are said to have been 
influenced by the environment of the court of Nero,5° had created a new 
kind of tragedy, “with its own language to be decoded.”157 

Like Tacitus, Seneca repeats clusters of related words. These take the 
form of synonyms, antonyms, or words drawn from the same lexical category. 
In oratory, such figures, which are based on like or contrary words, were 
combined for the purpose of sustaining the interest of the audience by pro- 
voking their aural and visual senses, according to Quintilian (. .. est genus 
figurarum, quod aut similitudine aliqua vocum aut paribus aut contrariis conver- 
tit in se aures et animos excitat [Inst. Orat. 9.3.66]). As Pratt remarks, Seneca’s 
tragedies feature “massive systems of words expressing abstract ideas.” In ad- 
dition, he notes that such clustered words are not “merely poetic atmosphere 
or decoration,” but they are “functionally related to other concrete images 
and to the dramatic themes.”!5° For instance, Seneca uses imagery of bind- 
ing, clustering metaphors of enclosure, as in Agamemnon (verba nunc clauso 
male | custodit ore maenas impatiens dei [718—-19]), which, considering only 
the clustered wording and not the context, resembles Tacitus’ cunctos aditus 
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custodiis clauserat at 12.68.3, when Agrippina blocks all the entrances to 
the palace. Seneca also groups together words denoting literal gates, as in 
Thyestes (ferreis portas cohibere claustris [569]). The Roman playwright fur- 
thermore combines words connoting knots and chains, as these examples il- 
lustrate: laqueo tenaci corpus et quanto magis | pugnat, sequaces hoc magis 
nodos ligat (Phaed. 1086-87); cum casse vinctus temptat egressus tamen | ar- 
tatque motu vincla et in cassum furit (Ag. 893-94).159 Tacitus’ prose displays 
similar conceptual clusters, as in . . . ubi inter sacra et vota ... vincla et 
laqueus inducantur (Ann. 4.70.3) and mos est regibus . . . implicare dextras pol- 
licesque inter se vincire nodoque praestringere (12.47.2). Seneca is particu- 
larly fond of contrasting words connoting control as opposed to lack of re- 
straint, rhetorical figures that have been noted to contribute tension to his 
dramas.*®° As Seneca combines polarities of binding and loosing (e.g., impe- 
ria solvunt seque luctantur iugo [Phaed. 1083]), so does Tacitus (e.g., exsoluti 
plerique legis nexus modicum [Ann. 3.28.4]). 

We see a similar technique in the manner in which Seneca amalgamates 
words connoting knowledge (novit nec omnes conscius strepitus pavet / aut 
verba fingit [Phaed. 494-96];'°! ignorance (sed nesciens / sed nescientes [Thy. 
1066-67]); and uncertainty (nil idem dubiae placet, / artusque varie iactat in- 
certus dolor [Phaed. 365—66]),*° just as Tacitus does in the Annales (e.g., . . . 
quem egestati cibi peremptum hau(d) dubium, sponte vel necessitate, incertum 
habebatur [6.23.1]). In addition, Seneca often combines all of the preceding 
categories (e.g., ambiguus ut me sortis ignotae labor [Phaed. 840]; per sceptra 
terris nota, per dubios deos [Ag. 930]; ubi laeta duris mixta in ambiguo iacent, 
/ incertus animus scire cum cupiat timet [Oed. 208-9]).1°3 As we have seen 
earlier, Tacitus clusters similar words together, as at 1.11.2, in his description 
of Tiberius’ words, which were hesitant and “opaque” even in matters that 
were perfectly “transparent,” with the result that their meaning was com- 
pletely “hidden” in such a way that it became increasingly enveloped in 
“uncertainty” and “ambiguity”: Tiberioque etiam in rebus quas non occuleret, 
seu natura sive adsuetudine, suspensa semper et obscura verba: tunc vero ni- 
tenti, ut sensus suos penitus abderet, in incertum et ambiguum magis implic- 
abantur; and at 1.48.3, when the mutineers kill the “unsuspecting” but are 
“unaware” about how the uprising started, except for those accomplices 
who are “in the know”: trucidant ignaros, nullo nisi consciis noscente quod 
caedis initium, quis finis. 

There are also resemblances in the clustering of words connoting memory, 
a tragic theme related to that of knowledge, as in Seneca’s Meminisse debes 
sobolis ex illo tuae. | Equidem et iugales filiae memini faces (Ag. 157-58) and 
Tacitus’ sed ceteris haud laeta memoria Quirini erat ob intenta, ut memoravi, 
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Lepidae pericula sordidamque et praepotentem senectam (Ann. 3.48.2). Wood- 
man and Martin note the “etymological paronomasia” that Tacitus has em- 
ployed in this passage to keep the memory of Quirinius alive in the minds of 
his readers.?°4 They also judge the words ut memoravi to be a form of cross-ref- 
erence in Latin prose.'®5 Both Seneca and Tacitus, furthermore, mix terms of 
memory with clusters of words from other lexical fields. Memory, however, is 
also a fundamental poetic of Attic tragedy, according to Aristotle, who clas- 
sifies it as a form of &vayvemeuots (Poetics 16.8), and O’Gorman mentions that 
Tacitus employs such terms to evoke a “cognitive” response among his read- 
ers.'° She also notes the function of such words in commemorating the 
dead.t°? Memini, memoria, memor, and memoro, which are used throughout 
the Annales, may therefore be considered to pertain to Tacitus’ tragic poetics. 

Among the “most substantial” of Seneca’s clustered metaphors™® 
words connoting fire (e.g., flagrat incensum siti / cor et perustis flamma vis- 


are 


ceribus micat [Thy. 98—-99]). Tacitus groups similar terms, as we have seen, 
which he often combines with words connoting illness and remedy (e.g., cor- 
ruptus simul et corruptor, aeger et flagrans animus haud levioribus remediis 
restinguendus est quam libidinibus ardescit [Ann. 3.54.1]).7©9 Although Seneca 
does not group nouns of appearance together, as Tacitus does at 3.63.3-4, 
which combines effigiem, simulacro, and specie, the playwright does com- 
pound vocabulary and imagery of appearance with that of other elements, 
such as brightness and vision: for example, clarus hic regni nitor / fulgore non 
est quod oculos falso auferat; | cum quod datur spectabis, et dantem aspice 
(Thy. 414-16).77° Tacitus demonstrates a similar (although diffused) combi- 
nation in. . . luna claro repente caelo visa languescere . . . si fulgor et clari- 
tudo deae redderetur (Ann. 1.28.1). The regular occurrence of such parono- 
masic clusters in Seneca’s tragedies, according to Pratt, is intentional and 
not coincidental. Their constant appearance in Tacitus’ Annales similarly 
suggests a conscious rather than an accidental employment. 

The language and style of Seneca’s tragedies have been likened to “ver- 
bal paintings.”"7" His reliance on magovonaoia, and the clustering of the- 
matic vocabulary contributes greatly to his painterly effect, and the same 
proposition holds true for Tacitus in the Annales. Furthermore, Tacitus’ 
tragic poetics add to what Mendell defines as “word-picture,” enhanced by 
“broad sweeping lines of narrative, rich color, [and] character sketching.”*7? 
Tacitus’ verbal methods are also consistent with the techniques of tragedy— 
both Greek and Roman—which itself relied on vocabulary and visual 
metaphors as substitutes for scenery.*73 

Further comparison between Tacitus’ verbal approach and that of Seneca 
can be made by consideration of the Germanicus saga, much of which takes 
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place in the swampy forests of Germany. Using recurrent elements of land- 
scape, Tacitus describes the perils of Germanicus on the frontiers of the em- 
pire.1%4 In their descriptive representations of untamed nature both Tacitus 
and Seneca employ strikingly similar vocabulary, which, according to Pratt, 
is based upon a Stoic vision of the universe.t75 In depicting these dismal 
landscapes,!7° Tacitus repeatedly recycles the same words:!77 amnis, flumen, 
silva, saltus, paludes, humus, vada, fluctus, unda, gurges, pelagus, iuga, saxa, 
umidus, limosa, vadosus, and tumidus. Seneca employs almost identical vo- 
cabulary—most of it identified as Vergilian—in the pictorial descriptions in 
his tragedies.t?° Tacitus, however, intensifies the impact on his readers by 
clustering the vocabulary of nature with his tragic poetics, effectively cast- 
ing a tragic pall over the miserable terrain of the Teutoburger Wald with its 
scattered whitening bones (albentia ossa [1.61.2]).179 Tacitus’ repetition of 
words oozing moisture, as it were, equates the damp monotony of Germany 
with incapacity and privation in respect to the Roman army.'°° The follow- 
ing list illustrates the range of Tacitus’ pictorial descriptions and demon- 
strates how he packs chapters 61 through 64 of book 1 with the elements of 
nature, heightening their effect with the poetics of tragedy. 


Nature combined with tragic poetics in 1.61-1.64.1°* 


Loosing solvendi suprema (1.61.1) 
vincula elapsi (1.61.4) 

Knowledge intellegebantur (1.61.2) 

Seen/Unseen occulta . . . scrutaretur (1.61.1) 


ostendebant (1.61.2) 
visuque ac memoria (1.61.2) 
Nature saltuum (1.61.1) 
pontesque et aggeres umido paludum et 
fallacibus campis (1.61.2) 
semiruto vallo, humili fossa (1.61.2) 


Binding coniunctos (1.62.1) 
consanguineos (1.62.1) 
Ignorance nullo noscente (1.62.2) 
Appearance imagine (1.62.2) 
Nature humo tegeret (1.62.1) 


exstruendo tumulo (1.62.1) 


Reversal vertit repente (1.63.1) 
Knowledge/Ignorance in paludem gnaram vincentibus , iniquam 
nesctis (1.63.2) 
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Knowledge + Reversal 
Uncertainty + Nature 


Unseen + Nature 


Reversal 


Uncertainty/Knowledge 
Nature 


Binding 
Loosing 


Uncertainty 


Seen/Light 
Unseen/Dark 


Dark/Light 


Nature 


notis itineribus regrederetur (1.63.3) 
cetera limosa, tenacia gravi caeno aut rivis 
incerta erant. (1.63.4) 

Caecinae dubitanti (1.63.5) 

per saltus occultaverat (1.63.1) 


vertere (1.64.3) 

volvens (1.64.4) 

ambiguarumque rerum sciens (1.64.4) 
idem ad gradum instabilis, procedentibus 
lubricus (1.64.2) 

undas (1.64.2) 

paludes (1.64.2) 

silvis (1.64.4) 

medio montium et paludum porrigebatur 
planities (1.64.4) 


vinctae legiones (1.65.4) 
sanguine (1.65.2) 
sanguine suo et lubrico paludum lapsantes 
(1.65.5) 

delapsus (1.65.6) 

cruore (1.65.7) 

incertus (1.65.4) 

visus est (1.65.2) 

coepta luce (1.65.3) 

nox (1.65.1) 

funestas tenebras (1.65.7) 
vesperascente die (1.65.6) 
saltus (1.65.1) 

paludibus (1.65.2) 
umentia (1.65.3) 

humus (1.65.7) 


Tacitus’ insistent repetition of a narrow group of words denoting mois- 
ture, which vary little in connotation, intensifies the atmosphere of in- 
evitable hopelessness for the Roman army in an alien land. Moreover, the 
added oppositions of knowledge and ignorance, certainty and uncertainty, 
stress the ambiguity of the army’s predicament. Whether inspired by Seneca, 
Vergil, or a combination thereof, Tacitus is relying on his readers’ prior 


182 


knowledge of literary convention.'®? By combining the language of nature 


with his Aristotelian poetics, Tacitus evokes the Teutoburger Wald in the 
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language of tragedy, the only genre that is fitting of a catastrophe that will 
forever live in Rome’s collective memory. 

Tacitus uses tragic poetics persistently throughout the Annales to mark 
dramatically important passages. They therefore testify to the historian’s 
thematic design, which endures despite the perceived transformation from 
poetic diction in the early books to a more prosaic style in the last.183 On 
the one hand, the differences between the style in the early books, with their 
somber innuendo, and that of the last, with their blatant assertions, are 
evident.'®4 On the other hand, the persistence of Tacitus’ tragic vocabulary 
and imagery demonstrates an enduring thematic unity and the historian’s 
overall lexical design. 

Combined expressions of binding and loosing are still apparent in the ex- 
tant chapters of book 16, which continually harp on the outpouring of blood 
from severed veins in the incessant enforced suicides.'®> For instance, Taci- 
tus’ account of the imprisonment and release of Claudius Demanianus clus- 
ters the antithetical terms (quem ob flagitia vinctum . . . exsolvit Nero in 
praemium accusationis [16.10.2]). Similar imagery is evident in Tacitus’ nar- 
rative of the death of Petronius, an event that has been characterized both 
as a parody of Encolpius’ attempted suicide in Satyricon and as a piece of the- 
atricality since it constituted the “most public of performances.” 
words repetenda sunt (16.18.1) themselves might be seen to be theatrical 


Tacitus’ 


since they connote not only calling to mind but also repeating (actions or 
words); in the wake of the theatricalized disaster of the Pisonian conspir- 
acy,'’? repetere might be interpreted in a metatheatrical sense as “rehearse,” 
since the verb not only calls attention to a scene that Tacitus packs with his 
clustered Aristotelian poetics of tragic vocabulary but also prepares his read- 
ers conceptually for the theatricality of Petronius’ suicide, which he “re- 
hearses” by repeatedly opening and then closing his veins before allowing 
nature to take its course. Tacitus emphasizes the drama by repetitively con- 
trasting imagery of binding and loosing to depict the arbiter’s suicide: in the 
arrest of his slave family (in vincla rapta [16.18.3]); in the ligature of his 
opened veins (incisas venas, ut libitum, obligatas [16.19.2]); in the laxity of 
Petronius’ words and deeds (dicta factaque . . . solutiora [16.18.1]); and in the 
abundant delights that Nero disdains unless Petronius has granted his seal of 
approval (dum nihil amoenum et molle adfluentia putat, nisi quod ei Petronius 
adprobavisset [16.18.2]). Although Tacitus packs this passage with rhetorical 
figures, including verbal antithesis (dies/nox; dicta/facta [16.18.1]), asso- 
nance,'*8 and familiar thematic vocabulary (speciem; timoris; spei; moras) as 
well as related words repeated in subsequent chapters (scientia [16.17.4, 
18.3]; sapientium [16.19.2]; somnum [16.18.1]; somno [16.19.2]),?°° imagery of 
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binding and loosing pervades the narrative and rises to a pictorial climax 
when the dying Petronius smashes Nero’s signet ring. 

Fregit . . . anulum (16.19.3) presents the reader with a vivid image not 
only of binding but also of loosing, since the shattering of the ring represents 
Petronius’ release from the bondage that has been imposed on him by Nero. 
A similar implication is evident when book 16 breaks off in a dramatic clus- 
tered image of loosing as Thrasea pours a libation of his own blood to Jupiter 
the Liberator (porrectisque utriusque brachii venis, postquam cruorem effudit, 
humum super spargens, propius vocato quaestore. ‘libamus’ inquit ‘Iovi libera- 
tori.’ [16.35.1]). 

There are fewer examples of reversal in the Annales’ final extant books, 
perhaps because the tragic action has already turned toward its resolution. 
Nevertheless, they are represented: in the coupling of evertant and pervert- 
erint, mentioned previously in respect to political discourse (16.22.4); in ad 
segnitiam verterentur, when Nero chastises certain senators for public indo- 
lence (16.27.2); and in mutari vellet in the next chapter (16.28.2). Likewise, 
vocabulary and imagery of knowledge, doubt and ignorance, sight and blind- 
ness still permeate the final chapters.19° 

The persistence of such lexical markers suggests that any alterations in 
Tacitus’ style were made with forethought. Given the historian’s tragic par- 
adigm herein argued, such a change in diction could logically have occurred, 
perhaps, as a central peripeteia during the reign of Caligula, in the lost por- 
tions of the Annales. The terse, artificial, and archaic diction of the first six 
books and the more “normal” vocabulary that has “a closer affinity with the 
ordinary educated usage of the early empire”? are consistent with the par- 
adoxical transformation through which Tacitus places his dramatis personae. 
Alternating between literal and figurative significance, connotative trans- 
gressions that exemplify the infringement of boundaries on the part of his 
characters, Tacitus’ recurrent vocabulary—evocative of Aristotle’s poetics of 
tragedy—acts as a leitmotif, sustaining the historian’s tragic perspective sub- 
liminally in the minds of his readers. Such poetics, furthermore, provide 
Tacitus with the rhetorical touchstone that transmutes the Annales from the 
tragic reality of Tiberius’ reign to the real tragedy of Nero’s. They also set 
symbolic commemorative boundaries. These serve to segregate the tragic 
Julio-Claudian past from Rome’s enlightened present and its hopes for an 
auspicious post-Flavian future. 
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y chapter 3 of book 1, Tacitus’ insinuations make it apparent to the 

reader of the Annales that Livia, introduced as a mother, step- 
mother, and wife, is a source of maleficence within the domus Caesarum. 
Moreover, since her crimes are directed against the male head of the house- 
hold who is also the head of state, they constitute a usurpation of legitimate 
male authority. The same proposition holds true for her arrogant female suc- 
cessors as the narrative progresses. Metaphorically, their arrogation of power 
represents an abandonment of the female precincts of the domus and an in- 
trusion into the male domain of the state. Women’s inappropriate presence 
in the political sphere—an argumentum ex loco intended to demonstrate 
their guilt'—provides an especially striking example of the transgression of 
boundaries, both physical and moral. 

Tacitus appends a name to such unwonted female intrusion: muliebris impo- 
tentia. The proleptic nature of this expression demonstrates that it is one of the 
historian’s major themes, since he utilizes it to link Livia’s behavior with that 
of the younger Agrippina, both women being portrayed as usurpers of power 
who poison their husbands. Furthermore, Tacitus illustrates the concept thor- 
oughly at 3.33-34. Although the episode purports to be an actual debate in the 
Senate, a careful scrutinizing of its vocabulary and imagery demonstrates that 
the historian is elaborating on his original theme of female transgression. 

Tacitus’ portrayals of overweening women reflect contemporary Roman as- 
sumptions about female roles in society,” prejudices that are preserved in the 
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extant rhetorical treatises of his era. Moreover, Tacitus’ characterizations are 
consistent with the tradition of the masculinized female usurper, as portrayed 
in both Greek and Roman tragedy—stereotypes that were likely perpetuated 
through Roman rhetoric. “One of the driving forces” of tragedy, such female 
transgression was envisioned as usurpation not only of political power but also 
of “family sovereignty.”3 By overstepping the roles that have been established 
and prescribed by society, the women of tragedy assume masculine attributes.4 
Even though Tacitus’ female portraits are far from one-dimensional, his depic- 
tions of power-driven women nevertheless display elements of gender reversal 
reminiscent of the portrayals of the masculinized women of tragedy. 

Tacitus, however, weaves many rhetorical threads into the fabric of his por- 
trayals of female usurpation, strands that connect not only with tragedy but 
also with the traditions of Roman oratory, historiography, and epic poetry. Al- 
though it cannot be determined whether Tacitus’ characterization of women 
who take an active role, either in politics or on the battlefield, reflects histori- 
cal fact or his own opinion, it can nevertheless be demonstrated that the vo- 
cabulary and imagery utilized in the presentation of their personae are artfully 
contrived; therefore his diction serves thematic purposes in the Annales. Fur- 
thermore, since the stereotype of the masculinized woman appears in each of 
his works except the Dialogus, we can surmise that Tacitus was preoccupied 
with the phenomenon. Tacitus’ use of this recurrent vocabulary illustrates what 
seems to be one of his subliminal agendas: to convey to his readers that 
women’s arrogation of male power is symptomatic of a more serious malady: the 
appropriation of male imperium, both military and civic. Unless arrested, it will 
enervate and finally consume the state. By scrutinizing the connotative range 
of Tacitus’ diction in respect to women’s usurpation, this chapter seeks to doc- 
ument the diverse rhetorical ingredients that comprise the concept of muliebris 
impotentia, words with which Tacitus portrays women who not only choose the 
paths to power, both civic and military, but also use any means—including 
murder by poison—to seize and maintain their dominion. 


I. TACITUS AND THE DUX FEMINA 


Sed dux malorum femina; haec scelerum artifex / obsedit 
animos, huius incestis stupris | fumant tot urbes, bella tot 
gentes gerunt / et versa ab imo regna tot populos premunt. 


[But the commander of all misfortunes is a well-born 
woman. She is the contriver of all criminality. She 
besieges our souls. Because of her vile commerce, so many 
cities smolder, so many nations wage war; and when 
kingdoms have been totally overthrown, they crush so 


many peoples under foot.] —Seneca, Phaedra 359-62 
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The noun femina, used over one hundred times by Tacitus,> connotes social 
and moral distinction.® While it can evoke sympathy, as when he laments 
the many inlustres feminae victimized by the Julio-Claudians,’ it can also 
convey opprobrium, as on the fifteen occasions when Tacitus couples femina 
with the politically charged nouns dominatio and servitium or auctoritas and 
imperium.’ When applied to men, the latter pair denotes legitimate author- 
ity. When used in respect to a woman, however, neither auctoritas nor im- 
perium is complimentary. Employed as components of innuendo in the An- 
nales,° the terms are symptomatic of muliebris impotentia, a preoccupation 
that is evident in Seneca’s Agamemnon and also seems to reflect Aeschylus’ 
portrayal of Clytemnestra’s “man-planning heart,” as will be demonstrated 
subsequently. Muliebris impotentia, which defies direct translation, embraces 
a wide range of connotations, including a female lust for power—an appetite 
that has careened out of control; a transgression of boundaries; and a mani- 
festation of dominatio, which imposes servitude on both house and state. 
Moreover, the expression contributes to the personae of Livia and the 
younger Agrippina as masculinized female antagonists of tragedy. 

The aristocratic connotations of femina, as Tacitus utilizes the term,’° are 
significant: each woman who meddles in politics is of the highest rank. Fur- 
thermore, female generalship was envisioned as a barbarian institution," 
and Tacitus’ ongoing disapproval of barbarian women who lead men in 
battle, or who rule, is exceeded only by his apparent abhorrence of Roman 
women who do so. Where Tacitus portrays barbarian women as usually ex- 
ercising power in their own right, he depicts Roman women as expropriat- 
ing authority to which they have no claim whatsoever. Such arrogation ren- 
ders them masculine, and in portraying such women, Tacitus repeatedly 
compares male behavior with female to the latter’s detriment. We see this 
especially in Agricola, Germania, and the Historiae, which depict persistent 
male resistance to female barbarian leaders. In the Annales, however, in 
which the usurpers are usually Roman women, Tacitus insinuates his censure 
in terms of the transgression of moral boundaries. Even though the histo- 
rian’s portrayals of women are generally well nuanced, the persistent repeti- 
tion and juxtaposition of femina with dominatio and servitium insinuate that 
women who overreach their prescribed positions within the domus will in- 
variably impose servitude on both household and state. 

Let us begin with Tacitus’ minor works since they illustrate this proposi- 
tion. For example, Tacitus’ disapproval of women who lead is discernible 
through the persona of Boudicca in Agricola, in which the diction utilized in 
her characterization prefigures that of the Annales. In both works, Tacitus 
portrays the queen of the Iceni as ruthless (Ag. 16.1, 31.4; Ann. 14.35.12). 
In Agricola, however, the historian conveys her savage nature indirectly,’? 
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either by inference from the brutal events of the rebellion or by the remarks 
that he invents for one of her contemptuous male adversaries. Conversely, 
in the Annales, Tacitus brands Boudicca as ruthless by her own words, which 
are couched in rhetoric reminiscent of that of the tribunes of the Roman Re- 
public as depicted in Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita. 

For example, at Agricola 16.1, Boudicca’s persona is inferred only from 
the violent circumstances of a narrative in which Tacitus portrays Britain 
as a disorganized and unruly society.'3 Tacitus’ words femina duce and im- 
periis prove thematic. Variations on them will recur in each of Tacitus’ por- 
trayals of female leaders. Furthermore the ablative phrase femina duce im- 
plies that the imperium normally exercised by a man is misplaced in a 
woman’s hands: 


His atque talibus in vicem instincti Boudicca generis regii femina 
duce (neque enim sexum in imperiis discernunt) sumpsere universi 
bellum; ac sparsos per castella milites consectati, expugnatis praesidiis 
ipsam coloniam invasere ut sedem servitutis, nec ullum in barbaris 
saevitiae genus omisit ira et victoria. 


[After they had been inflamed by a series of such harangues, all the 
Britons rose in rebellion, under Boudicca, a dux femina of royal line- 
age™4 (for they make no distinctions of gender among their chief- 
tains). The Britons hounded the Roman troops posted throughout 
the castella; and, as soon as these garrisons had been stormed, the in- 
surgents overran Colchester as the very hub of slavery; in their victo- 
rious rage, these savages did not blanch at any kind of atrocity.] 


Were the words of this descriptive passage isolated, we might accept the 
episode at face value and conclude that Tacitus is not implying that war and 
brutality are the natural consequences of a woman’s leadership. Nor would we 
presume that femina duce, set between generis regii, on the one hand, and lack 
of British discretion in matters of imperium, on the other, insinuates an irre- 
sponsible regnum that allows a woman to lead men in battle. At Agricola 31.4, 
however, Tacitus repeats the words femina duce, juxtaposing them with ex- 
urere coloniam and expugnare castra, information that duplicates that of the 
previous passage. We must therefore conclude that his verbal repetition is not 
accidental but that it serves thematic purposes. The implications of gender 
reversal may be inferred from the words that are set into an oration in which 
the Caledonian Calgacus contrasts his own energetic warriors to the female- 
led Brigantians, who are flawed by socordia:*5 
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“Brigantes femina duce exurere coloniam, expugnare castra, ac nisi 
felicitas in socordiam vertisset, exuere iugum potuere: nos integri et 
indomiti et in libertatem, non in paenitentiam laturi primo statim 
congressu ostendamus, quos sibi Caledonia viros seposuerit.” 


(“The Brigantians, under a dux femina, reduced Colchester to ashes 
and overran the Roman encampments. Had their jubilation not 
changed into complacency, they could have cast off their yoke. But 
unsullied and unshackled, we Caledonians are going to prevail in 
freedom, not wallow in self-recrimination. At the first confrontation, 
let’s show these Romans what stalwart warriors Caledonia has singled 
out for her service!” 


Calgacus, whom Tacitus portrays as a sort of Roman surrogate expressing 
old-fashioned republican values,'®° emphasizes the disparity between the 
Brigantians and Caledonians by implication. The one tribe, whipped into 
brutal action by a woman, can accomplish only short-term goals; the other, 
fierce warriors led by one of their own, will fight the enemy on equal terms 
and consequently throw off the Roman yoke permanently. In the former pas- 
sage, Tacitus has designated Colchester, under Roman domination, as the 
seat of slavery (sedem servitutis [Agr. 16.1]). Under a dux femina, however, 
the Brigantians seem to have traded one form of servitude for another—a 
point Tacitus makes repeatedly by juxtaposition of femina with words con- 
noting slavery, as will be demonstrated presently. Moreover, if the male-led 
Caledonians are integri et indomiti, the Brigantians by contrast must be 
locked in a bondage to which female generalship has been a contributing 
factor.'? Repetition of femina duce, furthermore, allows Tacitus to discredit 
the revolt by insinuating that males who tolerate a dux femina must be de- 
void of masculinity." 

Tacitus’ vocabulary exemplifies female transgression of the boundaries of 
gender, since by combining femina with dux, he has compounded an ambigu- 
ous, pejorative image: femina attributes feminine characteristics to dux just 
as dux ascribes masculine qualities to femina. The portrayal of a female leader 
overstepping what, in Roman society, would be moral and social boundaries 
is altogether appropriate to Tacitus’ narrative, which, according to Rutledge, 
depicts Britain as a formless empty land, in need of the confines of Roman- 
ization.’ Although Tacitus customarily uses dux in reference to Roman gen- 
erals exercising legitimate authority over their legions, he nevertheless em- 
ploys the noun pejoratively in contexts of seditio.2?°? He furthermore utilizes 
the term pejoratively in reference to leaders of factions, in relation to fe- 
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males who meddle in the succession, as when the younger Agrippina culti- 
vates the nomina et virtutes nobilium . . . quasi quaereret ducem et partes (Ann. 
13.18.2).2? Dux, coupled with femina, insinuates similar illegitimacy, since 
women have no place anywhere near the scene of a battle, as Tacitus implies 
on many other occasions. 

In the Annales, the words feminarum ductu bellare, which Tacitus puts into 
Boudicca’s mouth at 14.35.1, recall femina duce of Agricola. Moreover, the 
queen’s portrayal in the Annales serves Tacitus’ thematic purposes, in that she 
is presented as merely one of a procession of female duces whose usurpation 
of male power imposes slavery on family as well as nation. Driving her own 
chariot, Boudicca bullies tribe after tribe to open revolt.?? Again Tacitus im- 
plies a reversal of gender roles. The historian emphasizes Boudicca’s mas- 
culinity and her army’s effeminacy by setting her portrayal (Ann. 14.35) be- 
tween episodes depicting her warriors as a muliebre et fanaticum agmen 
(14.30.2), on the one hand, and plus . . . feminarum quam inventutis (14.36.1), 
on the other. Such juxtaposition acts as a subtle reminder that Boudicca’s 
masculine act of usurpation has contributed to the effeminacy of her warriors, 
as Tacitus has implied previously in Calgacus’ speech. 

In book 14 of the Annales, Tacitus portrays women as actual combatants, 
on an equal footing in battle with men. Their presence in the ranks, however, 
taints the entire army with “muliebritas,” as may be inferred from the inflam- 
matory rhetoric that Tacitus invests in their frenzied depiction.”3 In contrast 
stands his laudatory portrayal of tribal women in the Germania, who, unlike 
their British counterparts, remain on the sidelines, taking a vocal but passive 
part in battle. Tacitus informs his readers of the inspirational nature of their 
ululations, which serve as praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum to their warrior 
viri (Ger. 7.3-4).?4 The British tribes, in contrast, are disorganized, as Tacitus’ 
words, diversa acies . . . intercursantibus feminis, make explicit (Ann. 14.30.1). 
Again Tacitus contrasts the situation in terms of male versus female, as he did 
in the oration of Calgacus, this time pitting barbarian against Roman. Bou- 
dicca, the implied dux femina of such a disorderly horde, stands no chance 
against the scientia militiae (14.29.2) and mira constantia of Suetonius Paulinus 
(14.33.1), who, like Calgacus, remains confident in his men’s virtus (14.36.1). 
As in Agricola, Tacitus contrasts male and female to the advantage of the for- 
mer and the disadvantage of the latter. 

Tacitus repeatedly expresses disapproval of barbarian women who rule by 
linking femina with imperium and auctoritas. Since both nouns connote male 
legitimacy, they are inappropriate in reference to the gender that Roman 
beliefs identified not with the world of politics or the battlefield but with the 
household and the loom.?5 To Tacitus, a woman’s rule invariably leads to slav- 
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ery.2° For example, at Annales 2.4.2, he couples the words femina and im- 
perium to portray Armenian experiments with female rule as fruitless. The 
phrase temptato feminae imperio indelibly defines the short reign of Queen 
Erato. As he did with Boudicca, however, Tacitus exploits themes of enslave- 
ment, noting that Erato’s eviction left Armenia magis sine domino quam in lib- 
ertate; the historian’s paradoxical use of the masculine dominus to indicate the 
Armenian lack of authority emphasizes the reversal of gender. Similarly, Tac- 
itus links femina with imperium to stress Cartimandua’s misrule. As Boudicca’s 
leadership was disparaged by Calgacus to his warriors (Agr. 31.4), so Carti- 
mandua’s is derogated by an elite corps of robust youth. Goaded by the abase- 
ment inherent in female rule, they determine to end the woman’s authority, 
which they characterize as a regnum (stimulante ignominia, ne feminae imperio 
subderentur, valida et lecta armis inventus regnum eius invadunt [Ann. 12.40.3]). 

Tacitus implies similar usurpation in Germania.?7 Employing comparable 
vocabulary, he observes that the Sithones stand apart from other tribes due 
to female despotism: quod femina dominatur; as a consequence, he states, they 
have degenerated not only from libertas but also even from servitus (45.9). He 
expresses similar sentiments in the Historiae, where Veleda wields auctoritas 
over her people (4.61.2). Once again, Tacitus sets femina into the context of 
political dominatio. His vocabulary accentuates the unnatural behavior of the 
“eerie virgin prophetess”?® of whom the Batavians want no part; if they must 
submit to masters, let them be Roman principes not German feminae: proxi- 
mum id libertati; et si dominorum electio sit, honestius principes Romanorum quam 
Germanorum feminas tolerari (Hist. 5.25.2). Again, Tacitus has established a 
paradox based upon traditional divisions between male and female: a 
woman’s rule is even worse than foreign domination. Judging from Tacitus’ 
portrayals, which are couched in similar vocabulary, he envisions female 
leadership as invariably resulting in despotism and the imposition of slavery.?9 

Tacitus is said to associate the term principatus with legitimacy and dom- 
inatio with “perversion of good government.”3° Since the phrase principes Ro- 
manorum lends respectability to dominus, and since Roman dominion is hon- 
estius in comparison to that of German females, a woman’s despotism both 
debases the mos maiorum and suggests the imposition of a second-class slav- 
ery. Such devalued servitude may be deduced from servile nomenclature, 
which, with the exception of women of public importance, indicates female 
ownership with the anonymous mulieris servus or libertus, demonstrating that 
in Roman thought the slave of a woman was the lowest of the low.3? Repeat- 
edly Tacitus identifies female leadership with opprobrium, contrasting it un- 
favorably to male authority, which is correlated with the legitimacy of 
youthful, and therefore virile, masculinity. 
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What are we to make of Tacitus’ repeated juxtaposition of femina with 
dominatio, auctoritas, and imperium in these various passages, spread through- 
out his historical works? Either Tacitus is being exceedingly unimaginative 
in the employment of his vocabulary—an unlikely supposition—or he is 
using such verbal repetition thematically: to express an opinion that 
women’s rule—endemic among client kingdoms—has no place in Tacitus’ 
ideal society. Judging from the Annales, this would seem to be government 
by a just princeps with consent of the Senate and people of Rome. 


2. TACITUS AND LIVY’S DEBATE OVER THE LEX OPPIA 


TO [) Ogg YAO OVV AGE méS01 TaTOUUEVOY, TO mMév ALog 
oéPacs magexBavtoc ob BEuLotMc. 
[He who unjustly transgresses against the all-hallowed 


reverence of Zeus is truly ground underfoot in his injustice.] 
—Aeschylus, Choephoroi 641-43 


Julio-Claudian Rome came nowhere near Tacitus’ ideal, as the behavior at- 
tributed to the women of that family attests. Their proclivity for appropriat- 
ing masculine power, especially in military matters, is either implicit, as 
when Livia barricades the palace and surrounding streets with armed guards 
(Ann. 1.5.4), or unequivocal, as when the elder Agrippina quells a mutiny 
(1.69.1) or when her daughter presides equally with the emperor on a mili- 
tary tribunal (12.37.4).3? 

Tacitus’ portrayal of the elder Agrippina is by no means one-dimen- 
sional. It is multifaceted, as are all of the historian’s characterizations.33 On 
the one hand, she is depicted as the tragically heroic wife of Rome’s mar- 
tyred hope for the future, Germanicus. On the other, she is portrayed as 
being as ambitious as she is courageous.34 In the following discussion, how- 
ever, it is not our intention to detract from her persona as the “good” Agrip- 
pina but rather to point out an additional facet of her character, alluded to 
by Walker, who acknowledges her rashness, ferocity, and even violence,35 an 
assessment that is supported by Tacitus’ recurrent thematic vocabulary. The 
historian’s portrayal of Agrippina’s darker nature renders her characteriza- 
tion even more interesting than if she were a totally heroic and static figure, 
as are some of Livy’s heroines, such as Verginia and Cloelia.2° 

Like Boudicca, Agrippina the Elder is portrayed as a dux femina, at least 
implicitly, as Tacitus insinuates by way of the opaque mutterings of Tiberius. 
The emperor fully appreciates the enormity of her transgression, as well as 
the redundancy of a legitimate imperator when a woman takes charge of the 
army (1.69.4):37 
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Nihil relictum imperatoribus, ubi femina manipulos intervisat, signa 
adeat, largitionem temptet, tamquam parum ambitiose filium ducis 
eregali habitu circumferat Caesaremque Caligulam appellari velit. po- 
tiorem iam apud exercitus Agrippinam quam legatos, quam duces; 
compressam a muliere seditionem, cui nomen principis obsistere 
non quiverit. 


[There’s nothing left for real generals when a lady of high station vis- 
its the ranks; comes anywhere near the standards; doles out bribes; or 
shows off the son of the dux in an enlisted-man’s uniform—as if that 
weren’t sheer glory-grabbing—and demands that he be called Caesar 
Combat Booties! Agrippina is now more powerful among the troops 
than the staff-officers—than the field marshals! And the mutiny, 
which the name of the Princeps could not quell, has been squelched 
by a mere woman!!] 


Again, the reader must ask, is Tacitus attributing this opinion merely to 
Tiberius? Or does it pertain to a recurrent lexical pattern? And does such a 
pattern within the Annales reflect thematic, and therefore editorial, intent 
and bias on the part of the author? Since Tacitus employs similar vocabulary 
in his portrayals of Munatia Plancina—a would-be Agrippina—and the 
younger Agrippina (and Boudicca), as well as in his key debate on women’s 
intrusion into public spaces (3.33-34), we must conclude that his aims are 
thematic in purpose and that Tiberius’ words serve a proleptic purpose in the 
narrative of the Annales. 

Let us now consider Tacitus’ portrayal of Plancina. Not only does the his- 
torian depict her in similar terms to Agrippina, as usurping male authority by 
supervising military exercises, but he also characterizes her appropriation in 
terms of transgression of the boundaries of female propriety: nec Plancina se 
intra decora feminis tenebat, sed exercitio equitum, decursibus cohortium inter- 
esse (2.55.6). According to Tacitus, Plancina’s consular ancestry fired her 
with a lust for power similar to that of Agrippina; moreover, Plancina is es- 
pecially dangerous, since her ambitions have been abetted by the machina- 
tions of the paragon of female usurpation, Livia (Ann. 2.82.1). Of Placina’s 
importance, there is no doubt. Her mention in the Senatus Consultum de Cn. 
Pisone Patre attests to her consequence,3® as does the use of her single cog- 
nomen on an epitaph in a columbarium of imperial slaves and freedmen in the 
Vigna Codini, where status is of the utmost importance to those being com- 
memorated.39 Plancina may have even managed military exercises, but this is 
less certain, since Tacitus has again manipulated his language in terms of 
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female infringement of both social and moral restrictions as well as physical 
boundaries. 

Tacitus’ diction demonstrates that the female general is a recurrent 
theme. For instance, when Caecina denounces Plancina in the Senate, Tac- 
itus again alludes to her military exploits with praesidisse nuper feminam ex- 
ercitio cohortium, decursu legionum (3.33.3). Furthermore, he echoes these very 
words with feminam signis Romanis praesidere when Agrippina the Younger, 
like Plancina, progressively oversteps feminine decora, officiating conspicu- 
ously in the shadow of the Roman standards (12.37.4; cf. 12.56.3).4° 

Caecina’s denunciation is pivotal: part of a purported debate on the ad- 
visability of wives accompanying governors to their provinces,* it utilizes all 
the motifs and much of the vocabulary discussed previously. In addition, 
Tacitus specifies the boundaries within which a woman should be confined. 
His words cohibita intra Italiam (3.33.1) in relation to Caecina’s wife, always 
kept within the borders of Italy during his forty campaigns in the provinces, 
demonstrate that the episode is yet another exemplum directed against the 
female transgression of male boundaries, both physical and moral. 

Marshall notes the debate’s “thematic importance” to Tacitus’ “over-all 
plan” to illustrate the “decline of senatorial integrity.”4? Its diction also re- 
veals Tacitus’ obsession with the theme of women’s usurpation of power, 
and, in addition, it illustrates the numerous facets of verbal allusion on 
which Tacitus expected his readers—in agreement with “historically condi- 
tioned social values”43—to draw. 

Among the numerous theories about the debate, only Ginsburg and I 
seem to have recognized that the vocabulary and imagery suggest that instead 
of recounting an actual discussion in the Senate, Tacitus has concocted a 
thetorical pastiche of Livy’s debate over the repeal of the Lex Oppia.4+ That 
measure, passed during the Second Punic War, serves as a thematic model for 
Tacitus, since the law was aimed not only at curbing women’s expenditures 
on personal adornment but also at inhibiting their public mobility 
(34.1-7).49 As we shall see, both themes are relevant to Tacitus’ central 
theme. The historian’s rhetorical homage to Livy’s polemic—which also em- 
phasizes muliebris impotentia—indicates that in recasting an actual debate in 
the Tiberian Senate, Tacitus has employed the Livian model in order to high- 
light his theme of female transgression into male preserves. 

This is not to say that such a debate, which Tacitus may well have found 
in the Acta Senatus, did not occur. The historian’s vocabulary and imagery, 
however, demonstrate that, at best, he has refashioned the polemic to suit 
his rhetorical purposes; at worst, taking a page from Quintilian or Cicero 
(De Or. 3.205), who advise the creation of fictitious episodes in order to 
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prove a point, he has indeed fabricated the episode as a rhetorical stratagem 
to further his theme of usurpation of power by various women of promi- 
nence. Since there are pointed resemblances in the vocabulary and imagery 
between Tacitus’ and Livy’s debates, we must conclude that the senatorial 
debate in the Annales is informed by the discourse in Ab Urbe Condita and 
that Tacitus—trelying on his readers’ familiarity with Livy’s narrative—has 
constructed his own debate to recall the Augustan historian’s major motifs. 
Prior knowledge of these topics by readers of the Annales would bring his 
own themes into prominence. 

Let us now consider some of the telltale signs that Tacitus may be allud- 
ing to Livy’s debate over the Lex Oppia. First of all, Tacitus, in his own de- 
bate—which has been noted for its rhetorical flourishes#*—names the Lex 
Oppia specifically,47 thereby calling his readers’ attention to Livy’s polemic. 
Next, Tacitus’ debate is completely digressive to his historical narrative.4° In 
addition, the names of the participants conveniently recall the principals of 
Livy’s episode. Finally, there are distinct echoes of Livy’s vocabulary and im- 
agery,4? which, it will be demonstrated, themselves recall the rhetoric of 
Attic tragedy. 

The similarities between the two episodes are evident, as are the varia- 
tions. For example, Livy’s debate occurs in the Assembly, whereas Tacitus’ is 
set in the Senate before the emperor. As with Livy, Tacitus’ subject is 
women’s intrusion into public spaces associated with male political activity 
(3.33-1-4). Women’s presence in the provinces, however, is not on the Sen- 
ate’s agenda: the topic at hand is a crucial decision over the award of the com- 
mand against Tacfarinas, a Numidian deserter, who had managed to trans- 
form an undisciplined mob into an organized and intransigent force of 
resistance (2.52.2, 3.20-21). Tacitus, however, would have us believe that a 
question of such strategic consequence (so 3.21.1-4) had degenerated into a 
long-winded tangent on the domestic annoyances of provincial governors.5° 
As if aware of his thematic drift, he prefaces the digression: inter quae Severus 
Caecina censuit . . . (3.33.1). The words inter quae suggest that Tacitus has in- 
serted a digression into his narrative in order to illustrate the theme of female 
moral transgression, established in book 1, and to be continued in book 12. 

Next, the names of Tacitus’ forensic opponents opportunely recall Livy’s, 
a further indication of the rhetorical nature of the piece. Both champions of 
women’s rights are Valerii: Valerius Tappo in Livy (34.5.1) and Valerius 
Messalinus in Tacitus (Ann. 3.34). Furthermore, Tappo’s adversary—Livy’s 
upholder of the male status quo—is M. Porcius Cato, who argues severissimis 
moribus against the law’s repeal (34.6.2). Tacitus’ Catonian vision of A. 
Caecina Severus is evident, for even though Caecina is prominent in books 
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t and 2 as governor of Germania Superior, Tacitus fails to assign him the 
cognomen Severus until 3.18.2, shortly before his entry into the Livianesque 
debate.5? This suggests that Tacitus was withholding the name, which im- 
plies moral strictness, in order to foreshadow Caecina’s appearance as the fa- 
mous censor’s stern alter ego.5? The plausibility of this hypothesis is con- 
firmed when, after Caecina’s diatribe, his senatorial critics complain: plures 
obturbabant, neque relatum de negotio neque Caecinam dignum tantae rei cen- 
sorem (3.34.1). Tacitus has very likely included this statement in order to 
mark the allusive nature of the episode and to alert his more astute readers 
that he is writing in competition with his historiographical predecessor, 
Livy.33 In other words, Tacitus’ truncated version is what might, in television 
jargon, be called a spin-off of Livy’s debate.>4 

The thematic and lexical correspondences in both Caecina’s and Messal- 
inus’ orations demonstrate Tacitus’ allusion to his historiographical prede- 
cessor.55 For instance, both Cato and Caecina employ imagery evocative of 
women on the march. Where Cato’s frequentia mulierum and agmen mulierum 
were in a state of disorganized ferment (34.1.6, 34.2.8), as his words muli- 
erum secessione and procurrendi et obsidendi vias suggest (34.2.7, 34.2.9), 
Caecina’s mulierum comitatus presents an even more formidable danger, as 
Tacitus insinuates. Comitatus, another Livian evocation, implies a large 
traveling retinue.5° Reminiscent of a power-driven juggernaut, such a gang 
of women can transform an organized Romanum agmen into a barbarian in- 
cessus, according to Tacitus (3.33.2). The historian’s addition of barbari to 
incessus, which Livy applied to invading hordes, furthermore suggests vio- 
lence and the distinct possibility that the mob might burst out of control, a 
plausible threat since it is composed of women, who, according to Roman 
standards, are prone to hysteria.57 

Both Cato and Caecina would bind women legally to male authority,5° 
and both inveigh against women’s increasing intervention in men’s affairs. 
Once again, we see an overlay of theme that indicates Tacitus’ allusive tech- 
nique. For instance, the problem for Livy’s Cato centers on female meddling 
in the business of the forum: nos, si diis placet, iam etiam rem publicam capessere 
eas patimur et foro prope et contionibus et comitiis immisceri (34.2.11). For 
Tacitus’ Caecina, however, the issue concerns women’s interference in the 
military sphere:59 incedere inter milites, habere ad manum centuriones; 
praesedisse nuper feminam exercitio cohortium, decursu legionum (3.33.3).° 
Livy and Tacitus both portray the baneful effects of female intrusion into 
public—and therefore, according to Roman thinking, male—spaces. 

Each orator attributes women’s usurpation of male power and privilege to 
licentia, which, according to Caecina, renders the female sex saevum, ambi- 
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tiosum, potestatis avidum (3.33.3). Each couches similar vocabulary in animal 
imagery. Cato, for instance, recommends putting a curb on women’s un- 
governable nature (impotenti naturae), the untamed animal (indomito ani- 
mali) to which abrogation of the Lex Oppia will give free rein (34.2.13).% 
Where Cato likens repeal of the law to the unchaining of a beast (ipsis vin- 
culis, sicut ferae bestiae inritata, deinde emissa [34.4.20]), Caecina, citing 
women’s obstinate and high-handed orders (pervicacibus . . . et impotentibus 
mulierum iussis), intimates that the Lex Oppia’s repeal has, indeed, un- 
chained the beast (nunc vinclis exsolutis [3.33.4]).° 

Ginsburg aptly observes that the words vinclis exsolutis show that 
Caecina’s arguments are more relevant to Cato’s era than to his own.® Tac- 
itus’ thematic intentions, nevertheless, are very likely of an even broader 
scope: they emphasize the disastrous consequences when men in high office 
allow their wives to court the provincials, who are the actual power brokers 
of the empire, as the historian has demonstrated fully in the Historiae (Hist. 
1.4.2). The historical and thematic purport of Caecina’s words becomes 
ironically evident, in fact, at the end of the debate, when the about-to-be 
cuckolded Drusus (so Ann. 4.3.3) cites the happy precedent of Livia, who 
had accompanied Augustus to the ends of the empire. He then reminds the 
conscript fathers of his own longings when abroad for the company of his 
cherished Livilla (3.34.6). Mention of the two Liviae—women whom Taci- 
tus portrays as relentlessly conniving for dominatio and regnum®°+—draws 
Caecina’s words into thematic perspective. They not only recall Agrippina 
the Elder and Plancina as duces feminae, who made their unsuccessful bids 
for power in the provinces (so 1.69, 2.55),°5 but they also foreshadow Agrip- 
pina the Younger, who dons a general’s chlamys and mounts a military tribu- 
nal and whose endorsement by provincials as an icon of absolutism is un- 
qualified (so 12.37.4). 

Tacitus presupposes his readers’ familiarity with Livy’s debate through rep- 
etition of muliebris impotentia—a phrase that essentially connotes female 
usurpation of male power—in contexts of lost liberty (1.4.5, 12.57.2). Further- 
more, both Livy and Tacitus present this fundamental character flaw in terms 
of female destruction of freedom at home and a consequent violation of the 
male spatial boundaries of the forum. At 34.2.2, for instance, Livy’s Cato fully 
illustrates this very proposition; as Ginsburg observes, the censor begins his 
oration with the following words: nunc domi victa libertas nostra impotentia 
muliebri hic quoque in foro obteritur et calcatur.®” Seeing that libertas was a fun- 
damental political prerogative in Rome, it can be surmised that the “freedom,” 
which has been destroyed at home and is in the process of being ground un- 
derfoot in the forum, is the male prerogative of political authority. 
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Since Tacitus has characterized libertas under the Julio-Claudians as a sim- 
ulacrum (1.77.3),°° he would seem to be placing a large share of the blame for 
the trampling of that male political privilege upon the women of the family, 
who continually trespass on male affairs. For Tacitus’ Caecina, in fact, the sit- 
uation is even more acute than it was during the republic, for women are not 
only in charge of the home and intruding in the forum but are also even tak- 
ing command of the army (3.33.4): nunc vinclis exsolutis, domos, fora, iam et 
exercitus regerent.7° Tacitus’ implications are evident: if women are ruling 
the household, the forum, and the army, their next logical step will be to 
tule the empire—a proposition that might have admonitory resonance in re- 
spect to his contemporary readers (in re Dio 69.1). 

The ascendancy of the younger Agrippina fully illustrates the realization 
of Caecina’s horrific vision. Moreover, echoes of Livy both intensify Tacitus’ 
own polemic and develop a major theme of the Annales by implying that if 
women are given free rein, muliebris impotentia will grind libertas underfoot. 
The Lex Oppia, which forbade women from owning more than one-half 
ounce of gold, from wearing brightly colored clothing, and from riding in a 
vehicle within the city, is crucial to understanding Tacitus’ underlying mes- 
sage in the Annales. Agrippina the Younger not only builds her regnum on a 
foundation of gold (12.7.3), but she also flaunts her golden chlamys (12.56.3) 
and in an act of tragic hubris even drives her carpentum to the Capitol 
(12.42.2). Her violation of the prescribed boundaries of family, as she usurps 
power from her husband and son, is superseded by her challenge both to the 
inviolable limits of the gods themselves and to their very supremacy. Taci- 
tus’ portrayal of Agrippina as the consummate female usurper personifies the 
beast unchained. 


3. MULIEBRIS IMPOTENTIA AND THE TRAGIC PARADIGM 
ueyadountic el, tegigoovea. 8 #axec. 


[You are arrogant in your designs and you spout headstrong 
ideas.| 
—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1426 


Among the many lexical similarities between Livy’s and Tacitus’ debates, 
muliebris impotentia represents a common denominator. It is the attribute 
that motivates a woman to abandon the ascribed female precincts of the 
domus and to invade the male preserves of the forum and the army. Such an 
encroachment, according to Roman thought, not only tramples libertas un- 
derfoot but also exacts servitude on both domus and res publica. Muliebris im- 
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potentia is therefore the chief attribute of the dux femina. Rutland defines im- 
potentia as “lack of self-control and unwillingness to recognize and function 
within the bounds of limitations.”’! This is certainly true of the Julio-Clau- 
dian females, as Tacitus portrays them. 

Syme praises Tacitus’ unsurpassed “memory for words” that evoked great 
authors of the past.”? The historian’s theme and variations of muliebris impo- 
tentia for Livia, Agrippina, and the anonymous women of book 3 represent 
such an evocation. When applied to a woman in contexts of power, how- 
ever, the adjective impotens calls up not merely one idea but a number of 
negative images. On the one hand, it suggests the dreaded Cleopatra, whom 
Augustan propaganda, as enshrined in Horace’s thirty-seventh ode, had 
branded as a queen (regina [7]), intoxicated with the expectations of power: 
quidlibet impotens / sperare fortunaque dulci / ebria (10-12).73 On the other 
hand, as we have seen, impotens is a salient characteristic of Clytemnestra, 
mistress of Seneca’s regia domus (Ag. 148). Dubbed consilii impotens by her 
nurse (Ag. 126), the queen is also a woman tortured by desires (131-32), 
whose tumultuous expectations sweep her disastrously into the eddying cur- 
rents of fortune (proinde omisi regimen e manibus meis— | quocumque me ira, 
quo dolor, quo spes feret, / huc ire pergam; fluctibus dedimus ratem / ubi animus 
errat, optimum est casum sequi (141-44). There is a common theme in these 
disparate portrayals. Both poet and playwright characterize impotentia with 
terms connoting royalty (regina/regia) and hopes and expectations of power 
(sperare/spes). The former nouns were terms of abuse in Augustan thought, 
which maintained that it was especially opprobrious to be ruled by a 
woman;74 and the latter—prominent in Aeschylus’ Oresteia (e.g., éimifov; 
édmic¢) in respect to women—look back all the way to the poetry of Hesiod, 
whom Quintilian recommends as a model of moral sententiae (Inst. Orat. 
10.1.52). An ambiguous concept, hope “promises and seduces, but all too 
rarely delivers.” Just as hope is the delusory evil that prompts men “into cul- 
tivating illusions” for Hesiod’s universe,”> so spes deludes malefactors such as 
Cleopatra and Clytemnestra—and the younger Agrippina and Sejanus—to 
expectations for power. Thus readers of Seneca’s tragedy, encountering im- 
potens and spes in respect to Clytemnestra, might recall Horace’s Cleopatra; 
similarly lectors of Tacitus’ Annales, confronted by muliebris impotentia in re- 
spect to Livia and Agrippina, in similar contexts might recall one or both 
women, since the historian’s vocabulary can suggest multiple literary refer- 
ents, depending upon the experience of his readers. Furthermore, those of 
the historian’s era, who were well versed in both Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, could make the rhetorical leap that was required to comprehend the 
multivalent nuances from the past—including the Greek—that adhered to 
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such an expression. Consideration of the vocabulary and imagery of both 
Livy and Tacitus, however, suggests that as far as muliebris impotentia is con- 
cerned, both authors may well be evoking Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. 

To demonstrate this point, we need to return to the domus regnatrix. It 
will be recalled that Tacitus coins this ambiguous epithet in order to explain 
the Claudian superbia and saevitia of Tiberius, who was brought up in the 
“royal household” (eductum in domo regnatrice [Ann. 1.4.4]).?7° Ambiguous 
language is the hallmark of tragic discourse,’? which functions because of the 
multiplicity of semantic categories to which one word can belong.”* Domus 
regnatrix embodies such ambiguity. Not only does it recall Aeschylus’ royal 
household in the opening chapters of the Annales with their Atreid over- 
tones, but by juxtaposition, the adjective also insinuates and foreshadows 
the presence of a literal regnatrix, or female ruler, since the expression is fol- 
lowed almost immediately by Livia’s muliebris impotentia—womanish lack of 
control—in the context of the appropriation of male power (1.4.5). 

Although the Aeschylean antecedents of muliebris impotentia might at 
first be unappreciated by Tacitus’ readers, since he transfers spes to the 
people’s abortive hopes for libertas (1.4.2), initial ambiguity is clarified at 
12.57.2, when the freedman Narcissus criticizes the younger Agrippina at 
the Fucine Lake debacle: nec ille reticet, impotentiam muliebrem nimiasque 
spes eius arguens. Tacitus’ words, impotentiam muliebrem and nimias . . . spes, 
are significant on several levels. On the one hand, they recall the aspirations 
to imperial power of both Livia (muliebri impotentia [1.4.5]) and Sejanus 
(nimiae spei [3.29.4]). Nimia spes, in fact, seems to have been a rhetorical 
commonplace in Latin literature, having been utilized by Cato, Cicero, and 
Livy, among others.7? On the other hand, the phrase’s application to Agrip- 
pina is suggestive, considering her persona as a domineering female usurper 
of legitimate male authority and as yet another spousal murderess within the 
domus Caesarum.8° With the younger Agrippina, in fact, the reader has 
come full circle. Impotentiam muliebrem nimiasque spes, of Agrippina, sets 
Tacitus’ readers back rhetorically; it not only transports them into the domus 
regnatrix of the Caesars and Livia’s muliebris impotentia, but it also thrusts 
them into Aeschylus’ otxog Baothetos of the Atreids and the watchman’s as- 
sessment of Clytemnestra: de yao xoatet / yuvainds &vdodPovrAov emiFov 
néag (Ag. 9-10). Muliebris impotentia is Tacitus’ equivalent of “man-plan- 
ning” x@dtos, and just as Clytemnestra has usurped her husband’s power be- 
fore murdering him,°! so Livia and Agrippina have appropriated their re- 
spective spouses’ authority. Furthermore, spes in respect to Agrippina 
parallels éiaifov. Representing both the ambitious expectations of usurpers 
and the consequent vain hopes of the people, spes runs like a watchword 
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throughout the Annales, just as the Greek equivalent does throughout the 
Oresteia, in which éimic¢ and its variants, connoting both hope and expecta- 
tion, are key metaphors.*? 

Livy’s Cato, to whom Tacitus is apparently alluding in the Oppianesque 
debate in the Senate, also seems to be evoking Aeschylus’ tragedy in a speech 
that has been noted to be entirely the Augustan historian’s own invention.®3 
Recognition of Livy’s references to the rhetoric of Attic tragedy in the debate 
over the repeal of the Lex Oppia not only sets Tacitus’ interpretation of the 
polemic into clearer perspective but also further suggests the importance of 
Attic tragedy to the rhetoric of Roman historiography. By way of example, let 
us consider an excerpt from the debate in Ab Urbe Condita 34.2.2-4: 


nunc domi victa libertas nostra impotentia muliebri hic quoque in 
foro obteritur et calcatur, et quia singulas sustinere non potuimus 
universas horremus. equidem fabulam et fictam rem ducebam esse, vi- 
rorum omne genus in aligua insula coniuratione muliebri ab stirpe 
sublatum esse; ab nullo genere non summum periculum est si coetus 
et concilia et secretas consultationes esse sinas. 


[Now at home, our freedom has been overthrown by womanish power 
run amok. Here also in the forum it has been trampled and ground 
underfoot. And since we could not restrain women singly, we cringe 
at the lot of them. Certainly, I used to think that it was an utter fab- 
rication that an entire tribe of husbands on a certain island was cut 
down to the stump by a female conspiracy! But no class is free from 
the utmost peril, if you allow women their conclaves, their con- 
gresses, and their clandestine consultations.] 


In a passage that begins with impotentia muliebris and ends with a reference 
to the Lemnian women,"4 Livy’s Cato seems to be implying that female intru- 
sion into public spaces will eventually lead to spousal murder—a fundamen- 
tal motif of Tacitus’ Annales. The excerpt likewise provides another sug- 
gestion of Livy’s rhetorical reliance on the vocabulary and imagery of Attic 
tragedy, since it seems to allude to a choral ode in Aeschylus’ Choephoroi 
(585-651). That episode represents a suitable theme upon which to embel- 
lish, since it contains many of the rhetorical elements that are pertinent to 
“Cato’s” subject; furthermore, being set into a tragic frame of reference, the 
polemic will be all the more persuasive, since it bears an essence of verisimil- 
itude with which Livy’s readers can identify,°5 because of their familiarity with 
the subject, if only from the many Atreid tragedies that were in circulation. 
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Aeschylus’ passage, however, is especially suited for rhetorical emulation: it 
not only concerns wayward women, who are overcome by recklessness, but, 
since uncontrolled female passions triumph over beast and mortal alike (Cho. 
594-6or), it also demonstrates the animal imagery evident in both Livy’s and 
Tacitus’ debates. Furthermore, Aeschylus’ chorus recalls the legends of ghastly 
females (Cho. 602-20), including a wife—an execration for her 864o¢—who 
uses guile against her husband (Cho. 623—28),°°-—a topic appropriate to Tac- 
itus’ Annales—and continues with praise of any woman who shuns an auda- 
cious spirit (Cho. 629-30): tiw 8’ &BéQuavtov Eotiav Séucv / yuvaxeiav (t’) 
atohwov atyucv. The passage then relates the tale of the Lemnian women 
who slaughtered their husbands (Cho. 631-36), and finally it climaxes in vo- 
cabulary that reflects Livy’s and Tacitus’ themes. Even though Aeschylus’ 
words, which have been described as “hopelessly corrupt,” can be interpreted 
in two ways, depending upon the rendering of the participles tatoupévas / 
matovpevov and ragexPavrias / tagexPdvtoc,*’ the passage nevertheless con- 
tains the prototypes for obteritur et calcatur that emerge in Livy’s Oppian de- 
bate;®® either the unjust are transgressing and trampling the majesty of Zeus 
underfoot (t6 wn} Ogutc yao ov AGE zéS50t TATObMEVOV, TO MaV Atos o€Pac 
mTagexPavtos ob BewtoTms), or Justice is grinding underfoot “those who with- 
out right transgress the reverence owed to Zeus” (Svat Aixas tO Wy Vets [yoo 
ov] AGE réS01 TaTOVUEVAGS, TO TeV Atos O€Pacs TAQEXPavTAs Ot BewLoTas [Cho. 
641—45]).°° Whatever the correct version, the passage, which was likely bet- 
ter known to Livy and his readers than to us today, nevertheless states a major 
theme of the Oresteia,9° and one which, furthermore, is associated not only 
with pernicious women but also with transgression and the trampling of 
“something holy or precious.” 

Woodman notes inversion and “mirroring” as a rhetorical tactic that was 
characteristic of drama in the ancient world.9? Even though Livy has in- 
verted the order of events and altered what is being ground underfoot to lib- 
ertas, the other similar thematic components, including obteritur et calcatur, 
indicate that the Augustan historian may well be alluding to Aeschylus in 
the composition of Cato’s speech. In addition, the female paragon who es- 
chews reckless deeds would seem to be shunning the characteristics that fall 
under the rubric of impotentia muliebris; when used in respect to spousal mur- 
der, the term seems to reflect a rhetorical tradition, also evident in Tacitus’ 
historiography, that harks back to Aeschylus’ Clytemnestra, as we suggested 
previously. Impotentia muliebris—also present in “Cato’s” speech, which itself 
apparently alludes to an Aeschylean prototype—therefore bridges the gap 
between historiography and tragedy. 

Like their tragic prototypes, Tacitus’ arrogant women have transgressed 
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societal boundaries, either assuming or aspiring to power, perceived to have 
careened out of control, as the prefix im- attached to potentia suggests.%3 
Muliebris impotentia, however, implies a special type of abuse, as far as Taci- 
tus is concerned. As Hallett informs us, Seneca uses the expression (at Cons. 
Marc. 1) to characterize women “who seek power through their sons because 
‘public opportunities are not available to their sex’.”°4 Yet again, Tacitus 
seems to have taken a rhetorical commonplace originating in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon and filtered it through the tragic vision of Seneca. 

As applied to Livia at 1.4.4, muliebris impotentia portends unlimited des- 
potism, slavery, and national disaster: accedere matrem muliebri impotentia: 
serviendum feminae duobusque insuper adulescentibus, qui rem publicam in- 
terim premant quandoque distrahant.95 And should anyone object that Livia’s 
impingement on public life is not transgressive but merely a creative rene- 
gotiation of the attributes of the noble mothers and wives of the republic, 
such as Cornelia, Aurelia, and Porcia, let it be recalled that these paragons 
of Roman womanhood never asserted themselves publicly or meddled in 
politics. Nor was it ever insinuated that they employed poison to further 
their sons’ political careers. Tacitus’ words noverca, dolus, senem devinxerat 
(1.3.3, 1.3.4) and scelus uxoris (1.5.1) banish Livia from the hallowed rhetor- 
ical precincts of self-effacing mothers and wives of the republic. From his 
subsequent portrayal of the woman, it becomes evident that the connota- 
tions of muliebris impotentia embrace unnatural parent, poisoning wife/step- 
mother, and purveyor of dominatio, for Tacitus continues to develop these 
themes, not only in book 3 during his Livian debate®® but also in book 12, 
where, as we have seen, Tacitus employs a mirror image, reversing the word 
order, establishing impotentia muliebris as an attribute of the younger Agrip- 
pina, a poisoning wife and a mother and stepmother even more unnatural 
than her great-grandmother, Livia (12.57.2). 

With Agrippina’s advent, in fact, the entire state is yet again in thrall to 
a woman: versa ex eo civitas, et cuncta feminae oboediebant (12.7.3).97 
Serviendum feminae and feminae oboediebant both constitute female-imposed 
servitude—a condition, Tacitus intimates, possible only in a world that has 
been altered beyond recognition (1.4.1). Versa ex eo civitas, et cuncta implies 
a tragic frame of reference, according to Mendell.9° The words, furthermore, 
are suggestive of a peripeteia, reminiscent of tragic commonplaces, such as 
Seneca’s versa natura est retro (Ag. 34) or Euripides’ choral ode in Medea 
(410-11): d&v@ TOTALAV ieQEdv yoeodor mayat, / nal Sixa nal mévtTa WAAL 
oteéoetau.°? If the subject of serviendum is actually Tiberius, as Woodman 
argues,'° Tacitus’ implications are evident. Where in Tiberius’ day only the 
princeps is under the thumb of a formidable woman, during Claudius’ and 
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Nero’s reigns not only the emperor but also the state and everyone in it are 
subject to an even more appalling woman. Impotentia muliebris not only 
highlights female usurpation of power in the Annales, but it also links Livia 
to Agrippina the Younger thematically and brings the tragic concatenation 
of events spelling doom for the domus Caesarum full circle. 

Tacitus constantly portrays female usurpation and its disastrous results in 
terms of tragic reversal, even when such appropriation of power occurs 
among barbarian nations. An example occurs at Annales 14.31.4 when the 
dying Prasutagus misguidedly makes his wife, Boudicca, and his two daugh- 
ters coheirs with Nero, believing that the act will keep his kingdom and dy- 
nasty from harm.t°? Boudicca’s ascendancy clearly represents an aberration 
from the norm.’®? Her assumption of Prasutagus’ throne would have been 
considered illegitimate according to Roman standards.1®% She therefore rep- 
resents a female usurper of legitimate male authority. Just as the transgres- 
sions of Livia and Agrippina result in a reversal of the natural order of 
things, so does that of Boudicca. Her overstepping of the prescribed societal 
and political boundaries precipitates the subsequent physical violation of 
her daughters—an event that triggers the entire British revolt. The episode, 
which serves thematic purposes in the Annales, portrays a tragic reversal of 
the natural order, as Tacitus’ words quod contra vertit indicate (14.31.1).7°4 
Not only is Prasutagus’ obsequium fruitless, but Boudicca’s ascendancy also 
causes disastrous consequences for her nation. Tacitus’ vocabulary, which 
exploits the theme of slavery, of the royal domus and of the British nation, 
emphatically portrays a tragic peripeteia. Women’s rule has brought the king’s 
relatives inter mancipia; furthermore, the temple of Claudius looms in their 
midst as a concrete and perpetual reminder of Roman tyranny: quasi arx 
aeternae dominationis (14.31.4). Paradoxically, the king’s actions have pro- 
duced the very circumstances that he was trying to prevent.!5 

Like the women of tragedy, Tacitus’ female usurpers are larger than life, 
as ingens animi, his epithet for the elder Agrippina, indicates (Ann. 1.69).1°° 
The expression, which one might equate to weyakdountis or mEQipQmv 
(Aesch. Ag. 1426), implies a haughty spirit that will prompt Agrippina to 
venture into male affairs. Tacitus, in fact, employs his vocabulary to depict 
the elder Agrippina’s arrogation of her husband’s authority in quelling the 
mutiny as tragic hubris, just as he has previously portrayed the hubris of Au- 
gustus. By allowing his image to be worshipped in the temples, Augustus, it 
will be recalled, has usurped the power of the gods so that there is nihil deo- 
rum honoribus relictum (1.10.6). Analogously, by assuming her husband’s du- 
ties, the elder Agrippina usurps the power rightfully belonging to generals so 
that there is nihil relictum imperatoribus (1.69.4). 
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Hallett demonstrates that Agrippina, whom Tacitus presents as “kin- 
dred” to aristocratic males, assumes authority as a prerogative of the heir to 
an “illustrious male ancestry.”?°? Paradoxically, however, it is the very attri- 
bute that Hallett defines as Agrippina’s “sameness” to male imperatores that 
identifies her with “the other” in Tacitus’ delineation of her character. Prov- 
ing a better general than Germanicus, it is she who quells the mutiny 
(1.69.2). Tiberius, at least, believes her to be a serious contender for the im- 
perium (Ann. 4.67.3—4).1°° Despite the morally excellent qualities of her per- 
sona as a steadfastly loyal and persistently fecund wife, Agrippina is as am- 
bitious through her surviving son, Nero, as her daughter and namesake is 
through her son of the same name.*®? The difference between mother and 
daughter boils down to the former’s failure and the latter’s success with its 
disastrous consequences. Where the elder Agrippina, dominandi avida, has 
been thwarted in her bid for power through her son (Ann. 6.25), the 
younger Agrippina—emulator of the elder and possessor of an even more 
unslakable thirst for dominatio—succeeds beyond her mother’s wildest imag- 
inings, as Tacitus indicates with his thematic vocabulary: Agrippina the 
Elder merely stands in a place of honor at the head of the bridge conferring 
laudes et grates on the returning troops (1.69.2), but her daughter eclipses her 
mother by presiding on a military tribunal, reaping laudes and grates from for- 
eign kings and conquered armies (12.37.4). Furthermore, when Nero justi- 
fies matricide to the Senate, he reveals that Agrippina coveted a consortium 
imperiti and demanded that the Praetorian Guard pledge their fealty in femi- 
nae verba (14.11.1).17° 

Agrippina’s pretensions to power and her tragic persona portray her un- 
bounded hubris as she drives her carpentum to the Capitol.t!* Moreover, Tac- 
itus’ vocabulary implies that she is actually being worshipped ((ho)nos . . . 
concessus venerationem augebat feminae [12.42.2]), a precedent he notes as 
being unparalleled in Roman history (unicum ad hunc diem exemplum est). 
Since Tacitus observes that the carpentum was reserved for priests and sacred 
objects, he is portraying the younger Agrippina as acting in the tradition of 
Augustus (1.10.6), not merely by appropriating the privileges of her hus- 
band, as her mother did (1.69), but by usurping the prerogatives of the gods 
themselves. Agrippina’s intrusion into male preserves and rivalry with the 
gods—staples of tragedy—are heralded by baleful omina—prodigies that re- 
flect the stunning horror of Rome’s tutelary gods over a woman’s unprece- 
dented suzerainty."!? 

Like her mother, the younger Agrippina has many facets to her character. 
Salient among these is a persona that incorporates the characteristics of the 
most formidable women of tragedy.*!3 Agrippina embodies the &vdgogeav 
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yuvij—the woman who thinks like a man—of Greek tragedy, and the 
virago—the woman who acts like a man—of Senecan drama.'"4 As she com- 
mandeers additional powers, Tacitus’ vocabulary both masculinizes her and 
characterizes her imperial arrogance in the theatrical and military terms that 
are memorialized in tragedy, Roman oratory, and epic poetry.?> Agrippina’s 
golden chlamys does double duty: it is the garment not only of actors'!?© but 
also of triumphal generals (Cic. Rab. Post. 27), as is indicated by Vergil, who 
assigns chlamys to a procession of warriors,’?? including a champion ductor, 
mantled—like Agrippina—chlamydem auratam (Aen. 1.364), and to his own 
dux femina, Dido.t!® Agrippina’s glittering cloak therefore symbolizes her im- 
potentia muliebris by portraying her as an actor, as masculine, and as a foreign 
dux femina. 

The editorial nature of Tacitus’ comments upon duces feminae and 
muliebris impotentia may be deduced from the manner in which such obser- 
vations are conveyed, for they are presented via remarks by Tiberius, Nero, 
or others to whom the historian would have had no access. For example, 
Boudicca is branded a dux femina by Calgacus and by her own words; 
Plancina, by Caecina in the Livian debate; Agrippina the Elder, by the dark- 
ening mirror of Tiberius’ mind; and Agrippina the Younger, by the glib ex- 
cuses of her treacherous son. Livia’s impotentia muliebris is ascribed to gossip; 
the younger Agrippina’s is attributed to Narcissus. Such devices, which 
allow Tacitus to editorialize and place responsibility for his words on others, 
number among his most effective methods of innuendo.*?9 

The masculinized woman who leads an army is but a variation on the fe- 
male power behind the ineffective despot.'?° Plutarch used the dux femina 
thus, portraying Fulvia and Cleopatra as women wishing Geyxovtos Gexetv 
zal otgatnyobvtos oteatiyetv (Ant. 10.5).77" Tacitus, likewise, has cast 
Livia and Agrippina the Younger as the respective powers behind the de- 
crepit Augustus, the aging Tiberius, and Germanicus and Drusus, portrayed 
as adulescentes (Ann. 1.3.5), on the one hand, and the doddering Claudius 
and the impressionable Nero, on the other.’?? As potentia, a “disparaging” 
term, “debases principatus,”!?3 so impotentia, appended to muliebris, implies 
an even graver disorder for the state when women transgress the boundaries 
of gender. Furthermore, since the princeps was supposed to be the guarantor 
of libertas 174 what hope was there for the nation if he himself were subju- 
gated by a woman? Tacitus’ Annales seems to answer this question repeatedly 
in the negative. 

The tragic stereotype of the masculinized woman found a solid niche in 
Roman rhetoric, poetry, and historiography. In oratory, Cicero utilizes the 
topos in his invective against Clodia, castigated as the imperatrix of a mulier- 
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aria manus (Cael. 66).175 In poetry, Vergil coins the expression dux femina for 
his tragic Carthaginian queen Dido (Aen. 1.364). In historiography, the dux 
femina is first cousin, as it were, of Sallust’s Sempronia—a mulier with a vir- 
ilis animus (BC 25.1)—and of Livy’s Tanaquil and Tullia, both of whom glory 
in masculine audacia.'?° Velleius’ Fulvia, who storms the hill town of Praen- 
este at the head of her army, possesses nihil muliebre praeter corpus (2.74.2),1?7 
and his Cleopatra dies expers muliebris metus (2.87.2). In the spirit of his 
predecessors, Tacitus portrays Tiberius as accusing Agrippina the Elder, dom- 
inandi avida, of setting aside female shortcomings (feminarum vitia) for manly 
affairs (virilibus curis [Ann. 6.25.2]).1?° Such charges imply that in exercising 
the imperium normally belonging to a male, a woman has deliberately over- 
turned the gender tables, as has Agrippina’s unsexed daughter,'?9 whose des- 
potism is a regnum, a dominatio, and a quasi virile servitium that blanches Mes- 
salina’s bacchanalian excesses by comparison (12.7.3).13° 

Betensky equates the younger Agrippina’s embrace of Claudius with her 
embrace of power.'3" By the logic of such a metaphor, the rhetorical embrace 
of a female usurper accordingly leaches the power from the male in which it 
rests legitimately. Plutarch’s description, Geyovtos GoxElv xa OTEATHYOUVTOS 
oteatnyetv, illustrates this proposition. Not only does the masculinized 
woman render the legitimate ruler impotent,!” but, as dux femina, she also 
neutralizes the effectiveness of the rightful general, as Tiberius’ words at 
1.69.4, Nihil relictum imperatoribus, suggest. Gender reversal is therefore a 
two-way street, as we can infer from the ambiguous coupling of dux and fem- 
ina. Rhetorically, the younger Agrippina’s masculine ambition renders her 
husband, Claudius, powerless. Her impotentia muliebris, furthermore, causes 
her son, Nero, to be effeminate in his pursuits, as Tacitus’ characterizations 
indicate. As the historian masculinizes the mother, so he effeminizes her 
son, portraying him as cavorting on the stage in a spectacle characterized as 
haud virilis (Ann. 14.15.1). Similarly, the elder Agrippina’s kindred mascu- 
line aspirations seem to have made her husband, Germanicus—Claudius’ 
brother—equally unsuited to generalship, as Tacitus’ portrayal, which em- 
phasizes comitas, implies. 

Like that of Agrippina the Elder, the character of Germanicus is well de- 
veloped. On the one hand, he represents the hope for the future—perhaps 
the Orestes, who would have righted the wrongs of the domus had untimely 
death not prevented him from doing so. Some scholars, in fact, have envi- 
sioned Germanicus as a totally heroic paragon that Tacitus has used as a foil 
to the unrelentingly evil Tiberius,'33 and others have imagined him as a new 
Alexander the Great,"34 a comparison that Tacitus himself suggests at 
2.73-1.735 Still others have questioned such hagiographic interpretations, 
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not only pointing out various flaws in the prince’s character,'3° but also ques- 
tioning his abilities as a military commander.'37 To picture the portrayals of 
Germanicus (or Agrippina) as either totally positive or negative is to under- 
value Tacitus’ genius for the portrayal of character. As Pelling has observed, 
Tacitus’ representation of the young prince is both complex and decidedly 
ambiguous. !3° 

The word comitas, used repeatedly to characterize Germanicus,™9 is 
meaningful. It is not necessarily complimentary, as Pelling, who associates 
the attribute with “a lack of sureness of touch” when dealing with the Tiber- 
ian principate, observes.'4° Comitas furthermore insinuates an ambiguity in 
respect to male behavior, just as its adjectival form comis ultra quam antiquis 
feminis probatum, juxtaposed to mater impotens—with its connotations of fe- 
male usurpation and reminiscence of familial murder—does of Livia in Tac- 
itus’ announcement of her death (5.1.3). 

Let us consider comis in the context of this ambiguous obituary in full, as 
it relates to our theme of gender reversal: 


Sanctitate domus priscum ad morem, comis ultra quam antiquis fem- 
inis probatum, mater impotens, uxor facilis et cum artibus mariti, sim- 
ulatione filii bene composita. 


Purcell, who notes the prominence of Livia in public life, translates Tacitus’ 
words as follows:14! 


In the religious good order of her household she was up to ancient 
standards: she was affable to a greater extent than was considered 
proper among the women of the past; as a mother she was overbear- 
ing and over-influential, as a wife easy-going and obliging—so she 
was well adjusted to the tricks of her husband and the insincerity of 
her son. 


Except for mater impotens, which is interpreted in its most benign sense 
as “overbearing,”"4? Purcell’s rendition of comis, facilis, and composita as “af- 
fable, easy-going and obliging” seems more appropriate to Velleius Patercu- 
lus’ encomiastic portrayal of Livia, the romantic heroine, than it does to 
Tacitus’ malignant depiction of Livia, the gothic poisoner.'#3 Purcell consid- 
ers Tacitus’ obituary “relatively kind—rather surprisingly.”'44 Even allowing 
for Tacitus’ use of the mixed message in obituaries, such as that of Tiberius 
(morum quoque tempora illi diversa [6.51.3]), as far as Livia is concerned, the 
historian’s seemingly benevolent words are both disingenuous and suspect. 
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Comis is ambiguous in connotation. Although it can indeed indicate 


mo 


“kind,” “affable,” “gracious,” “generous,” and “obliging,” as well as “having 
good taste, culture, or elegance,” it can also imply excessive opulence.™45 
Such nuances can be extrapolated from Suetonius, who employs exquisitissima 
comitas to portray Otho as the host of extravagant, and therefore un-Roman, 
banquets (Oth. 3.1). At Annales 12.69.3, Tacitus makes an implicative reve- 
lation when he portrays the younger Agrippina as desiring to emulate Livia’s 
luxury (aemulante Agrippina proaviae Liviae magnificentiam). Although this re- 
mark seems to refer to Agrippina’s funeral arrangements for Claudius, Tacitus 
has provided no hint of Livia’s part in the obsequies of Augustus, magnificent 
or otherwise (Ann. 1.8-10). The historian, furthermore, characterizes Agrip- 
pina as greedy for gold, but he furnishes his readers with no inkling of similar 
failings in her august predecessor. Archaeological evidence, however, proves 
more fruitful. According to Purcell, Livia’s opulence included the restoration 
of numerous temples and public buildings, including markets and porticoes to 
which her name was affixed.™4° He also notes that her Shrine of Concordia 
was constructed in connection with Tiberius’ triumph of 7 BC and observes, 
moreover, that such a contemporaneous dedication of a public monument al- 
lowed Livia to be tacitly recognized as a “triumphator by proxy.”™47 Purcell 
furthermore characterizes Livia’s indulgence in such monumental enterprises 
as “deliberately crossing the boundary between public and private.”'4° Since 
most public buildings in Rome were built by men, she would also seem to 
have been crossing the boundaries of gender. 

Germanicus’ comitas may insinuate a similar crossing but in the opposite 
direction. For example, Tacitus introduces comitas during an altercation be- 
tween Drusus and his lieutenants on the most effective method of suppress- 
ing the mutiny. Some of the latter recommend mollifying the mutineers by 
granting them concessions (comitate permulcendum militem [1.29.3]). It is 
clear, however, that Tacitus has intended comitas to be a lexical harbinger for 
the entry of Germanicus as supreme commander two chapters later. At 
1.33.2, the historian recalls the prince’s civile ingenium and mira comitas, 
which are contrasted to opposite attributes in Tiberius, who differs in ser- 
mone vultu, adgrogantibus et obscuris .149 

We next encounter Germanicus’ comitas as the general fraternizes with 
his wounded troops in order to soften their memory of the disaster with his 
amiability (utque cladis memoriam etiam comitate leniret [1.71.3]). There is a 
conceptual connection between permulcere at 1.29 and lenire at 1.71, em- 
ployed in the context of the mollification of soldiers by officers, which fur- 
ther connects the two episodes. Both words range in connotation from “pal- 
liate” to “charm and beguile.”5° During the encounter, Germanicus basks in 
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his men’s good opinions of him (1.71.3), a detail linking this second passage 
to a third one, which replicates the circumstances thematically. On the eve 
of another battle, Germanicus, disguised for the occasion in animal skins, 
sneaks out in order to discover his troops’ true opinions" and is gratified to 
hear that he is handsome, indulgent, and generous to a fault (cum hic nobil- 
itatem ducis, decorum alius, plurimi patientiam, comitatem [2.13.1]). If we take 
Tacitus’ words in a tragic sense,"5? Germanicus hears what he wants to hear, 
an impression that is confirmed by Tacitus’ gloss (per seria, per iocos [2.13.1]), 
which both lends ambiguity to his troops’ words and also casts doubts upon 
their sincerity. In such a scenario, comitas might imply either “He’s such a 
friendly chap” or “He’s such a ‘softy,’ we can get away with anything!”—as 
in the mutiny, they do. 

In these two companion episodes, Tacitus seems to portray Germanicus, 
the celebrated dux, as displaying the incredible insecurity noted earlier. 
For example, when he is about to execute retaliation on the mutineers 
(parata in defectores ultione [1.48.1]), Germanicus begins to sob copiously 
when confronted with the emphatic results of his retribution (plurimis cum 
lacrimis [1.49.2]).154 In this episode, Germanicus seems to be emulating one 
of Alexander’s less admirable traits, the manipulation of his troops with 
tears, an attribute that Green sees to have been “calculated playacting.”"55 
Such histrionics are not the stuff of which Roman duces are made, and sub- 
sequently, at the critical moment, Agrippina, the indisputable dux in the 
family, vaults effortlessly into the breach (1.69.1). 

There are also hints of luxury in Tacitus’ portrayal of Germanicus, re- 
flected in the invective of his archenemy, Piso, who sneers that the 
presumed hero had been pandering to foreign riffraff by killing them with 
kindness (. . . conluviem illam nationum comitate nimia coluisset [2.55.1]). Al- 
though Tacitus does not go into particulars, in the course of narrating Ger- 
manicus’ peregrinations, he does furnish intimations of sumptuous banquets 
(with assorted gold crowns) (2.57.4), lictors (2.53.3),'5° and investitures of 
foreign kings (2.64.1-3), which imply pomp, an entourage, and flamboy- 
antly costumed processions.157 Such indulgences were considered frivolous, 
foreign, and effeminate in ancient Rome. 

Change of dress is symptomatic of a change in gender roles, as we can see 
in Tacitus’ portrayal of the elder Agrippina, which depicts her arrogation of 
male authority with metaphors of dressing and undressing. In an example of 
the former, Tacitus portrays her as assuming the duties of the dux (1.69.1): 


Sed femina ingens animi munia ducis per eos dies induit mil- 
itibusque, ut quis inops aut saucius, vestem et fomenta dilargita est. tra- 
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dit C. Plinius, Germanicorum bellorum scriptor, stetisse apud princip- 
ium po(n)ti(s), laudes et grates reversis legionibus habentem. 


[But throughout those days, a femina, mighty of spirit, donned the ap- 
parel of the dux, and she distributed clothing or bandages to the sol- 
diers, whoever might be needy or suffering. Gaius Plinius, the chron- 
icler of the German wars, relates that she stood at the head of the 
bridge, offering congratulatory praises to the legions as they returned.] 


Agrippina’s actions are conveyed in terms of the confusion and transgres- 
sion of the boundaries of gender, which Tacitus’ metaphor of clothing high- 
lights. In describing her as “putting on” her husband’s duties, Tacitus dresses 
her metaphorically in the clothing of the legitimate dux, a responsibility she 
shoulders in quelling the mutiny and in congratulating the returning le- 
gions. Conversely, her distribution of clothing and bandages to the wounded 
emphasizes the disparity of gender roles by portraying her in terms evocative 
of a caring mother tending to the needs of her helpless children. Tacitus’ 
juxtaposition of Agrippina “dressed” for her husband’s role and Agrippina 
the caregiver furnishes his readers with an ambiguous visual image that epit- 
omizes her confusion of the boundaries of gender. 

Tiberius, however, fully recognizes the true nature of Agrippina’s usurpa- 
tion (Nihil relictum imperatoribus), which he expresses with transgressive vo- 
cabulary (femina manipulos intervisat; signa adeat [1.69.4]). Agrippina’s de- 
mands that her child be called Caesar Caligula are, furthermore, emblematic 
of the impotentia iussa of which Caecina Severus complains at 3.33.4. Taci- 
tus’ portrayal likewise illustrates the argumentum ex loco, designed to demon- 
strate her guilt rhetorically. Neither Agrippina, dressed metaphorically as a 
general, nor baby Caligula, garbed as an enlisted man, have a place any- 
where near an army. Their presence, a patent rhetorical dislocation, demon- 
strates their infringement in terms of theatrical disguise. Moreover, Agrip- 
pina’s inappropriate presence among the troops, expressed in metaphors of 
dressing, not only demonstrates her moral culpability but also forecasts sim- 
ilar failings when her daughter assumes the chlamys of the general in an 
episode that Tacitus theatricalizes with the words in modum theatri (12.56.3). 
In emphasizing change of dress and costume, the historian has woven his 
narrative with patterns that foreshadow a similar change when the elder 
Agrippina’s grandson dons the mantle of an actor on the public stage. 

When Agrippina the Elder commits suicide, Tacitus again resorts to 
metaphors of clothing to stress her reversal of gender roles. This time, how- 
ever, he employs a figurative expression of stripping, as Tiberius fumes, 
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foedissimis criminationibus (6.25.2): sed Agrippina aequi impatiens, dominandi 
avida, virilibus curis feminarum vitia exuerat [But Agrippina, chafing for 
recognition, voracious for power, had stripped away her female failings for 
male responsibilities]. Since the Romans envisioned suicide as a masculine 
action,'>®> Agrippina’s self-destruction robs the emperor of his opportunity 
to accuse her of more typical female shortcomings of impudicitia (6.25.2). 
Such a charge would lead to a trial and conviction in the Senate, the fate of 
her cousins, Claudia Pulchra and Aemilia Lepida, whose condemnations on 
similar charges were obtained because of their vulnerability as women.'5? 

Discomfiture about gender roles—male or female—is a theme that per- 
vades Roman historiography. The Romans simply could not deal with an- 
drogyny, as is evident from Livy’s accounts of children (and even chickens!) 
of uncertain sex who were deposited in chests and shipped out to sea.?®° As 
Livy remarks (31.12.8): 


foeda omnia et deformia errantisque in alienos fetus naturae visa: 
ante omnia abominati semimares, iussique in mare extemplo depor- 
tari, sicut proxime C. Claudio M. Livio consulibus deportatus similis 
prodigii fetus erat. 


[All these loathsome deformities were portents of nature misconceiv- 
ing the ordering of the species; but above all things, the half-male 
creatures were the most abhorrent! Consequently, they were ordered 
to be cast out to sea as soon as possible, just as a similar freak of na- 


ture had most recently been cast out during the consulship of G. 
Claudius and M. Livius [207 BC].] 


Although Rome had come a long way from the second Punic War, the roots 
of such attitudes perpetually linger on in cultural perspectives that are mir- 
61 We see them embodied in Tacitus’ portrayals of 


his female generals and rulers. 


rored in narrative motifs. 


A dux femina was more than masculine; she was an aberration—an un- 
natural woman. Cicero’s portentum or monstrum, used to castigate Sassia 
(Cluent. 188), or the German, Ungeheuer, are apt interpretations of Roman 
women who intrude into male affairs. Marshall cites the affront taken at Sa- 
lonina’s “spectacularly un-Roman” military appearance (Hist. 2.20), which 
was considered “ominous ostentation.”" Similarly, Hallett, writing of the 
Perusinae glandes—lead sling bullets inscribed with the name of Fulvia, who 
led an army on Antony’s behalf—notes their crude ridicule that assails her 
for “behaving like a man” and even for “failing to look like a normal fe- 
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male.”?©3 Such sentiments betray an ancient social belief that women who 
have strayed so far from traditional female roles and crossed the boundaries 
prescribed by gender are not only unfeminine but also prodigious freaks to 
be shunned and feared. Like hermaphrodites, they are to be cast out of 
Roman society before it is too late.?°4 

Benario cites a theme of the Annales as the “corruption of state . . . under 
a government dominated, not guided, by one man.”?°5 A parallel theme is 
certainly corruption under a government dominated by the woman behind 
one man. By repeating femina with dominatio, imperium, and regnum, on the 
one hand, and servitium and lost libertas, on the other, Tacitus insinuates 
that Rome, under the Julio-Claudians, had been chronically suffering from 
an aggravated and impure gynarchy, from which it very nearly expired. 
When Tacitus pronounces Agrippina’s despotism a triumph of impotentia 
muliebris, the tragic chain of events has again come full circle: the continu- 
ous female ascent and usurpation of male authority—a reversal of the natu- 
ral order of the universe—has forecast the imminent, and inevitable, de- 
scent and destruction of the Julio-Claudian dynasty. 


4. UNFRIENDLY PERSUASION 
Hal WOUTL WEALYAWOOOLS MELBOvs ... BEAEEL. 


[(S)he shall not bewitch me with the honeyed words of 
persuasion.] 
—Aeschylus, Prometheus 173-74 


In our discussion of muliebris impotentia, there is an aspect that is yet to be 
considered: the baneful powers and effects of female speech, a topic that 
lurks just beneath the surface of Tacitus’ portrayals of women who usurp le- 
gitimate male authority in the Annales. Cato’s horror about women’s intru- 
sion into the forum (vix foro se et contione abstineant [Livy, 34.3.7]), as well 
as Caecina’s allusions to women’s pervicacibus magis et impotentibus . . . iussis 
in the provinces (3.33.4), are grounded in a basic fear. A woman who has 
abandoned the female precincts of the domus and has intruded into the male 
preserve of the forum and army will also appropriate the powers of eloquence 
and persuasion, the rhetorical arts that are traditionally masculine.*© 

Like Aeschylus’ Oresteia,"®? Tacitus’ Annales is a drama of logos in which 
his designated female usurpers speak with varying degrees of success. For in- 
stance, Tacitus epitomizes the baneful effects of female persuasion in his por- 
trayal of Boudicca, who demonstrates all the qualities of muliebris impotentia, 
even though Tacitus never actually applies the term to her. By contrast with 
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the idealized Roman virtues of female restraint, one can deduce that the un- 
leashing of female power is a foreign attribute. Boudicca’s portrayal therefore 
serves thematic purposes so that the reader might make the appropriate 
comparisons between her opprobrious exemplum and that of the overween- 
ing Julio-Claudian women. 

It has been noted that the ascribing of speech to a particular character 
serves to emphasize implied “social hierarchies,” particularly in respect to 
the relationship between the speaker and those who are being addressed." 
We see this proposition at work in the portrayal of Boudicca, whose words to 
the assembled British tribesmen Tacitus conveys in indirect discourse, at the 
same time omitting any response on their part.'©? Furthermore, in a speech 
emphasizing slavery and lost liberty, the historian has effectively portrayed 
Boudicca as domineering, an aspect he stresses with a visual image that 
prompts his readers to imagine the British warriors literally looking up to the 
woman as she harangues them from her chariot. In other words, Tacitus has 
portrayed the queen of the Iceni as a woman who has transgressed both the 
confining boundaries of her domus and those of female propriety (14.35.1): 


Boudicca curru filias prae se vehens, ut quamque nationem acces- 
serat, solitum quidem Britannis feminarum ductu bellare testabatur, 
sed tunc non ut tantis maioribus ortam regnum et opes, verum ut 
unam e vulgo libertatem amissam, confectum verberibus corpus, 
contrectatam filiarum pudicitiam ulcisci. eo provectas Romanorum 
cupidines, ut non . . . virginitatem impollutam relinquant adesse 
tamen deos iustae vindictae. 


[Boudicca—her daughters before her—driving her chariot, impor- 
tuned each tribe, insisting it was customary for Britons to battle under 
female leadership. Now not as a ruler born of illustrious lineage, but 
as one of the commons, her freedom lost, her body exhausted from 
scourging, she was avenging her daughters violated chastity. Roman 
ereed has grown so much that not even . . . virginity had been left un- 
stained. The gods supported the Britons’ just revenge.] 


Tacitus’ use of accesserat and testabatur is significant. The former suggests 
the “bullying” that Webster ascribes to Boudicca,'7° and the latter insinuates 
that her claims about precedents for female rule are dubious.'7" Furthermore, 
the expressions libertatem amissam . . . pudicitiam ulcisci, verginitatem impolu- 
tam, and iustae vindicate pertain to the rhetoric of political rape, echoing Livy 
3.45.11, in which the tribune Icilius, avenger of Verginia’s violated pudicitia, 
vows, “me vindicantem sponsam in libertatem vita citius deseret quam fides.”*7 
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Tacitus’ evocations of Livy portray Boudicca as overstepping the gender bar- 
rier by appropriating the arts of male eloquence. Her characterization is 
grounded both in historiographical and forensic tradition, since it draws 
mimetically not only upon the vocabulary of Livy but also upon the politi- 
cal invective of Cicero. The queen’s diatribe, in which she presents herself 
as the ultrix of her daughters’ violated pudicitia, illustrates her transgression 
of the role that a woman, according to Roman thinking, was expected to 
play. Vengeance on behalf of a female was traditionally a male obligation, as 
Icilius’ words in Ab Urbe Condita indicate (Liv. 3.45.11). Furthermore, Tac- 
itus’ use of tribunician rhetoric, in which Boudicca specifically identifies her- 
self not as a queen but as una e vulgo, citing lost libertas, depicts her as usurp- 
ing the legal language used by a master when asserting that a slave is being 
held in bondage illegitimately and therefore deserves to be freed.t73 Her ex- 
hortations therefore are portrayed as utter demagogy.t4 In Cicero’s day, 
Boudicca’s words would have been termed popularis, a negatively charged 
political term that the orator hurled at unfriendly tribunes in order to link 
their promises with meretricious deceit.t75 Tacitus characterizes the queen’s 
transgression of gender as a violation of military, forensic, and political 
boundaries, a theme that he has already emphasized in the pivotal senato- 
rial debate in book 3. Moreover, the tribunician rhetoric with which the his- 
torian portrays Boudicca’s usurpation of male prerogatives implies that her 
promises to her tribesmen are as demagogic as they are deceitful. By couch- 
ing her speech in tribunician rhetoric, Tacitus has portrayed Boudicca as ex- 
ercising authority that, in a woman’s hands, will plunge her nation into per- 
manent subjugation.'” 

The British queen’s rhetorical skills, which illustrate both her mastery of 
sententiae and her awareness of the “relationship between language and 
power,” are the same weapon that the Julio-Claudian emperors wield to im- 
pose slavery on their subjects.*77 Tacitus furthermore emphasizes the enor- 
mity of Boudicca’s words by crediting her with an epigrammatic utterance, 
the chiasmus of which serves as a linguistic demonstration of her transgres- 
sion of social, moral, and even rhetorical limits. Her exhortation, id mulieri 
destinatum: viverent viri et servirent, depicts her crossover of the lines of gen- 
der, her point being “follow me, a mere woman, or as brave warriors submit 
to the Roman yoke and live in servitude!”'?® The reversal of images, in 
which a woman leads and warriors follow, further reveals Boudicca’s prom- 
ises as empty rhetoric: her tribesmen’s true servitude, according to Tacitus’ 
thematically charged portrayal, derives from their toleration of a female 
usurper of male power. Moreover, Boudicca’s epigrammatic pronouncement 
seems to represent a concrete illustration of Tiberius’ words 0 homines ad 
servitutem paratos!—“sententious rhetoric,” which allows the emperor to 
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“deprive others of their freedom.”’79 Where a mastery of rhetoric is sinister 
enough in Tiberius—who, like an oracle, utters obscura verba (1.11.2)°°— 
when it is exhibited in women such as Boudicca or the younger Agrippina, 
whose words are perfectly clear in connotation, such eloquence is deadly. 

Tacitus likewise seems to measure the respective failure and success in 
the aspirations of the two Agrippinas by their ability to manipulate speech. 
The mother, semper atrox and pervicax irae, who—Sinclair notes—is inca- 
pable of “defending herself with political tact,”"* can only utter passionate 
recriminations.'®? The daughter, however, who may be atrox odii (12.22.1), 
fierce hatred being a characteristic inherited from her mother,'®3 neverthe- 
less has learned to control her passions, as Tacitus’ words nihil domi impu- 
dicum, nisi dominationi expediret (12.7.3), illustrate.8+ As long as her self- 
discipline lasts, the younger Agrippina maintains her masculine power, but 
as soon as that power begins to wane, she shrieks wildly, “like a woman.”"5 
Her frenetic outbursts, in the final estimation, demonstrate her to be her 
mother’s daughter. 

The younger Agrippina’s apparent mastery of rhetoric is a manifestation 
of her power. She has perpetuated the “Caesarian” tradition by penning vo- 
luminous commentaries (4.53.2) analyzing both her life and the destinies of 
her family. Even when her own fortunes are rapidly diminishing, though, 
Tacitus depicts her as rising to the occasion with an oration in her own de- 
fense, which displays rhetorical flourishes of balance, antithesis, and paradox 
as well as emotional appeal. Although her discourse has been faulted for the 
feminine nature of its subject,'®° Agrippina’s articulate persuasion neverthe- 
less turns the tables on Burrus and his henchmen, who have come to arrest 
her. Tacitus, in fact, remarks that she moved her listeners to such an extent 
that she not only eluded the trap set for her but also brought retribution 
down on the heads of her delatores (13.21.6).'87 Even when Agrippina’s star 
is setting, however, her eloquence—evident in her final tragic utterance 
when confronted by her murderers—demonstrates the baneful possibilities 
of language in the female usurper. 

From the time of Homer, the mastery of speech has been associated with 
power in the ancient world.t® Women, however, were included among 
classes of those whose speech ought to be “muted,”"®? at least in public, 
where female discourse might be considered not only singular but also even 
dangerous."°° Since public space was generally associated with men in the 
ancient world, a woman’s unrestricted utterances might be considered an ar- 
rogation of a male prerogative,'9' as in Greek tragedy, which is preoccupied 
with the inherent menace of the female appropriation of male speech and 
eloquence. For instance, a woman’s ability to use language effectively is fun- 
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damental to the Oresteia, a drama of logos, which explores the “transgressive 
power” of speech and “manipulative persuasion” with which Clytemnestra 
brings about Agamemnon’s death.” Furthermore, the tension over the un- 
trustworthiness of female eloquence is expressed by Aeschylus, in terms of 
limits, when the chorus, troubled over Clytemnestra’s “women’s pronounce- 
ments” (toiatté tor yuvainds [Ag. 348]), ponders the credulity of the female 
mind, the boundaries of which are so swiftly penetrated: mOavocg cyav 6 
Ofruc SoQoc émivéuetoau / taybaogos (Ag. 485—86).193 Tacitus’ variation upon 
this theme, when Nero believes that his estranged mother will easily fall for 
the rumor of reconciliation that he himself has promulgated, is evident at 
14.4.1: quo rumorem reconciliationis efficeret acciperetque Agrippina, facili fem- 
inarum credulitate ad gaudia. 

That this pronouncement is yet another evocation of the Atreid tradition 
may be inferred from Narcissus’ assessment of Agrippina’s impotentia muliebris 
in terms of nimia spes (12.57.2), discussed earlier,'°4 which is reflective of the 
watchman’s characterization of Clytemnestra as a woman with an 
é&vdeoRovdov éiriGov xzéag (Ag. 9-10). Aeschylus’ ambiguous combined fe- 
male-male attributes emphasize Clytemnestra’s “control of public discursive 
practices contingent upon her possession of masculine kratos.”95 Tacitus’ em- 
ployment of the Latin equivalent performs a similar function in respect to 
women’s usurpation of legitimate male imperium and control of male dis- 
course. In portraying the muliebris impotentia of Livia and Agrippina, Tacitus 
reflects the gender dynamics of Greek tragedy, which, according to Padel and 
Zeitlin, portrays the otxosg as female space and the mdi\tc as male.'®° The 
tragic Olxog presents a paradox in that it represents a “visual symbol of pater- 
nal heredity” and a “locus of masculine power” that is, nevertheless, “the 
proper domain of the woman.”’97 Women in tragedy represent the subversion 
of male authority; their actions, moreover, “raise the terrifying specter” of fe- 
male rule,*°° an apparition that also haunts Tacitus’ ruling domus.'99 As fe- 
male appropriation of legitimate male authority contributes to the fall of the 
house of the Atreids, so it contributes equally to the destruction of the house 
of the Caesars. Tacitus owes a rhetorical debt to the tragic tradition of 
Aeschylus, who associates Clytemnestra’s appropriation of power and public 


discourse with xedtos, a word connoting legitimate male authority,?° 


just as 
the Roman historian continually links the similar appropriation of his female 
usurpers with imperium and auctoritas.?° Moreover, allusive words that recall 
Clytemnestra and the Oresteia are altogether appropriate when put into the 
thoughts of Nero, who, after the murder of Agrippina, is struck dumb (reliquo 
noctis modo per silentium defixus [14.10.1]). Silence was synonymous with the 


pollution of familial murder in Greek tragedy: Clytemnestra’s death rendered 
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her son &@Ooyyos according to Aeschylus (Eu. 448), a scenario replicated in 
Euripides’ version.” Tacitus’ words are metatheatrical; they brand the em- 
peror, who prided himself on his interpretations of the great matricides of 
tragedy,?°3 not only as the murderer of his mother but also as a real-life antag- 
onist in the “Caesareia,” Rome’s own great tragedy. 

In Nero, Tacitus has at last found his Orestes. 


5. SEDUCTION AND MAGIC 
tuvov 6’ dxotvon tovde Séoutov oé0eEv. 


[Listen to our song binding you!] 
—Aeschylus, Eumenides 306 


Language, in tragedy, “when used rightly, can have a direct and binding ef- 
fect.”2°4 The proposition is evident in the Annales, the plot of which is built 
largely on the convoluted machinations of its principal female antagonists, 
who exercise baneful persuasion and seductive magic on male characters, 
with tragic consequences. Tacitus, in fact, portrays the phenomenon with 
his recurrent vocabulary, which includes the verbs devincire?°> and vincire, 
“to fetter” or “bind”; pellicere, “to seduce” or “entice”; the nouns doli and 
artes,?° “traps” and “contrivances”; and blandimenta and blanditiae, “bland- 
ishments” or “cajoling words.” All are related thematically. This combina- 
tion of words represents an aspect of Séo1c, or binding.?°7 In the Poetics Aris- 
totle associates Séoig with tragic complications of plot (18.1), as we noted 
previously. Tacitus applies it repeatedly to female usurpers—and, by way of 
gender reversal, to males, who appropriate legitimate power. 

Although devincire, doli, and artes have been recognized as weapons used 
by Tacitus’ female antagonists to control their men emotionally,?°° the con- 
notations of the words are far more sinister. A study of this vocabulary, both 
within the Annales and within the works of other Roman authors, is reveal- 
ing. It demonstrates that Tacitus has constructed his language to depict the 
undue influence exerted over the Julio-Claudian emperors by their women, 
not only in terms of “feminine wiles,”?°? but also in words connoting bane- 
ful persuasion, seduction, magic, and murder. By using the language of 
magic,??° Tacitus portrays an especially insidious form of dominatio, insinu- 
ating that within the domus Caesarum, the Julio-Claudian emperors were 
held fast under a female control that was as unnatural and inevitable as it 
was inextricable. 

The words vincire and blandimenta play a central role in Tacitus’ narra- 
tive. Vincire ranges in connotation from a literal binding, as in the ligature 
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of an animal, to that of the imposition of emotional bonds.?!" Devincire 
holds similar nuances, plus an aspect of utter subjugation, as will be demon- 
strated. Ciceronian usage is instructive, for the orator employs devincire to 
characterize unequal obligations, whether between patron and client or gods 
and men.?!? For instance, in referring to nations not yet bound to Rome by 
firma pace, Cicero uses the participle devincta to signify an enforced cov- 
enant (Prov. Cons. 19). Although Ciceronian usage is not gender specific, it 
nevertheless illustrates the connotations of enforced servitude in devincire, 
which Tacitus employs in his portrayals of female usurpers, whose ability to 
control the language represents a secret weapon in their appropriation of 
male power. 

In the Annales, Tacitus uses devincire in a manner similar to Cicero. On 
the surface, the connotations of the word, as Tacitus applies them to Numa’s 
legal arrangements, are ambiguous. Closer inspection, however, demon- 
strates that they are pejorative. For instance, in a digression on primitive 
man, untouched by crime or punishment, Tacitus remarks that Numa bound 
the people with religion and divine law (dein Numa religionibus et divino iure 
populum devinxit [3.26.4]).213 The juxtaposition of devinxit with divino iure 
and religionibus suggests a subtle means of control that transcends mere legal 
constraints. As Tacitus employs it, devincire implies that Numa’s hold over 
the people was accomplished by extraordinary means, which are not imme- 
diately discernible. 

Tacitus indicates that this initial act of binding did not benefit the 
Roman people, informing his readers that Numa had initiated a process by 
which Rome became progressively immoral despite its abundance of laws (et 
corruptissima re publica plurimae leges [3.27.3]).274 Furthermore, the king’s 
original act of binding culminates in Augustus’ moral legislation, an act that 
Tacitus’ vocabulary depicts as oppressive in terms of enchainment 
(3.28.3):715 Acriora ex eo vincla: inditi custodes et lege Papia Poppaea praemiis 
inducti, ut, si a privilegiis parentum cessaretur, velut parens omnium populus va- 
cantia teneret. Tacitus’ representation of the law in a metaphor of shackles 
and constraints is said to demonstrate a rhetorical subversion of official Au- 
gustan ideology.??© 

Tacitus’ employment of the word parens in this passage is significant, 
not merely because it is “cynical”??? but because an analogy can be drawn 
between the chains imposed by the parent-state and the family ties used 
by Augustus as a means to consolidate his control over the people (subsidia 
dominationi [1.3.1]). Just as the relationship between parent and child 
is founded on invisible emotional bonds, so is that between ruler and 
ruled. As Tacitus’ narrative indicates, Augustus’ family ties represent an 
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escalating source of oppression, which eventually destroys both household 
and state. 

Tacitus elaborates on the metaphor of legal shackles, when, granting 
Tiberius unaccustomed credit, he remarks that the emperor allowed the Sen- 
ate to loosen its tangle of legal knots (3.28.4): 


et terror omnibus intentabatur, ni Tiberius statuendo remedio 
quinque consularium, quinque e praetoriis, totidem e cetero senatu 
sorte duxisset, apud quos exsoluti plerique legis nexus modicum in 
praesens levamentum fuere. 


[And consternation kept increasing for everyone, except that Tiberius, 
deciding on a solution, selected five ex-consuls, five ex-praetors, and 
the same numbers from the rest of the Senate by lot, among whom 
there was immediate mitigation, after many knots of the law had been 
untied.] 


The sustained use of vocabulary and imagery of binding and enchainment 
complements Tacitus’ employment of devincire with its nuances of “behind- 
the-scenes” control.?"® Cicero implies a similar subtle influence, clustering 
devincire with delenire, as well as specie, regnare, and servitium in a vitupera- 
tive passage insinuating that by binding the people to him emotionally with 
specious largesse, Caesar has abused his power (Phil. 2.116): 


multos annos regnare meditatus magno labore, magnis periculis, quod 
cogitaret, effecerat; muneribus, monimentis, congiariis, epulis, multi- 
tudinem imperitam delenierat; suos praemiis, adversarios clementiae 
specie devinxerat; quid multa? attulerat iam liberae civitati partim 
metu, partim patientia consuetudinem serviendi. 


[After Caesar had thought about reigning for many years, with hard 
work and great dangers, he finally achieved his aims. With gifts, pub- 
lic buildings, handouts and banquets, he had softened up the crowd, 
which was unused to such things. He had bound his enemies to him 
with rewards and a show of compassion. What else? He had already 
brought the propensity for slavery to a free society, partly through fear 
and partly through perseverance.] 


Cicero’s account of Caesar’s settlement after the civil wars is remarkably 
akin to Tacitus’ description of the arrangements after the Battle of Actium, 
in which he designates Augustus as Caesar dux reliquus (Ann. 1.2.1-2): 
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... posito triumviri nomine consulem se ferens et ad tuendam plebem 
tribunicio iure contentum, ubi militem donis, populum annona, cunc- 
tos dulcedine otii pellexit, insurgere paulatim, munia senatus ma- 
gistratuum legum in se trahere, nullo adversante, cum ferocissimi per 
acies aut proscriptione cecidissent, ceteri nobilium, quanto quis servi- 
tio promptior, opibus et honoribus extollerentur ac novis ex rebus aucti 
tuta et praesentia quam vetera et periculosa mallent. 


[When his title of triumvir had been set aside, declaring himself con- 
sul, Augustus maintained that he was satisfied with the tribunician 
power for the purpose of protecting the plebs. At which point, he se- 
duced the army with gifts, the people with cheap grain, and all of them 
with the enticement of a tranquil existence. Gradually he ascended in 
power and drew the obligations of the Senate, of the magistrates, of 
the laws to himself, with no objection, since the most courageous had 
been cut down either in battle or in proscription. The rest of the no- 
biles—how eager each of them was for enslavement—were elevated to 
wealth and high office, and whereas they had profited in insurrection, 
they now preferred immediate security to old risks.] 


The vocabulary of the two pieces may be different—Tacitus, for instance, sub- 
stitutes pellexit for Cicero’s devinxerat—but their conceptual basis is the same. 
Delenire, devincire, and pellicere belong to the same category of words that con- 
note both a subtle and even magical control. In addition, the results of this do- 
minion are the same, as far as the people are concerned: as Caesar’s seductive 
gifts accustom them to slavery, so Augustus’ beguiling largesse acclimatizes 
them to a similar servitude. Moreover, Cicero’s vocabulary—regnare, dele- 
nierat, specie, devinxerat, and serviendi—is also Tacitus’ vocabulary, even 
though the historian employs it in a manner that is anything but Ciceronian. 
Tacitus, nevertheless, uses each of these words thematically throughout the 
Annales.?79 In elucidating Augustus’ postwar settlement on Senate and people, 
Tacitus seems to be emulating Cicero’s unflattering portrayal of Caesar’s simi- 
lar arrangements. 

Like Cicero, Tacitus portrays deceitful and artful persuasion, resulting in 
regnum and servitude, as a Julian family characteristic. Goodyear notes that 
cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit (1.2.1) connotes “a deceptive and beguiling at- 
traction.”??° Similarly in se trahere insinuates a paranormal magnetism. Tac- 
itus implies that like a conjurer, Augustus has performed his seductive magic 
not only on the people but also on the Senate who, in consequence, became 
especially eager to be bound to him in servitude (servitio promptior [1.2.1]). 
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This proposition becomes evident by chapter 3 of book 1, in which Au- 
gustus, now an old man, has had his seductive weapons of persuasion turned 
against him by his own wife (senem Augustum devinxerat [1.3.4]). Tacitus em- 
ploys devinxerat and servitium (the results of implied regnum) as he introduces 
Livia and the domus Caesarum to his reading public (1.3, 1.4). This entire 
vocabulary is recurrent in relation to the female members of the imperial 
family. Once again Tacitus seems to reflect tragic tradition, which portrays 
language as the salient means of female appropriation of power.??! 

The passage also reflects the rhetorical tradition of Cicero, who similarly 
employs devincire with dominatio, in context with kingly authority (regum 
dominatione devinctis [Brut. 12.45]). Tacitus utilizes virtually the same vocab- 
ulary as he introduces devincire in connection with the ruling domus (1.3.3), 
which he presents as a citadel of dominatio (1.3.1). The connotations of devin- 
cire, furthermore, are especially ominous when Tacitus employs the verb in 
near combination with dolus and artes in relation to Livia, Augustus, and the 
imperial succession, since it suggests control by beguiling persuasion. 

Incantation as a means of binding was a metaphor of Greek tragedy. The 
Erinyes, it will be recalled, try to bind Orestes with a spell of song and words 
in Aeschylus’ Eumenides (307-76), and in Agamemnon, the poet expresses 
Clytemnestra’s power to bind her victims not only literally but also figura- 
tively with nets of persuasive words.??? Tacitus’ remark senem devinxerat 
seems to be similarly inspired: as surely as Clytemnestra bound and incapac- 
itated Agamemnon with literal nets, so Livia figuratively enmeshes Augus- 
tus??3—already incapacitated by old age—with baneful persuasion, just as 
she has smothered her stepfamily in invisible webs of intrigue. By implying 
that Livia’s influence over her sons and husband was paranormal, Tacitus has 
conducted his readers into the realm of dark magic, a theme that will be re- 
played throughout the narrative. 

Livia’s persona as poisoner of her husband, never stated but rather insin- 
uated, is embodied in the term noverca,??4 a word connoting both poisoning 
and magic. A familiar figure in both Greek and Roman rhetoric and 
tragedy,??5 the wicked stepmother, who introduces new children into the 
family to the detriment of the legitimate heirs, represents a fixation in 
Seneca’s tragedies, in which noverca is employed forty times.??° Although 
Watson maintains that stepmother-poisoners in declamation were not ac- 
cused of magic,??? Roman law indicates that such specific accusations would 
have been unnecessary. According to Sulla’s Lex Cornelia de sicariis et ve- 
neficis, which was still on the books in Justinian’s day, poisoning was linked 
directly with susurri, or whispered magical spells (Just. Inst. 4.118.5). Devin- 
cire, juxtaposed with noverca, doli, and artes, connotes similar ideas. 
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Moreover, a first-century passage from the Minor Declamations attributed 
to Quintilian sets devincire into the lexicon of both sorcery and poisoning. It 
is especially relevant to Tacitus, as it concerns a murderous stepmother who 
resorts to enchantment as a preliminary to poisoning. Alluding to the 
devincta mens (the beguiled mind) of the victim of a noverca-witch-poisoner, 
devincta insinuates that the woman used a binding spell before administer- 
ing her lethal potion (246.11).??° The concepts of poisoning, magic, and evil 
female persuasion overlap.??? Therefore, Tacitus’ readers, who were familiar 
with rhetorical tradition, would have taken his point easily. The baneful 
power-hungry wife of Rome’s legitimate but ineffectual ruler very likely per- 
petrated his demise (and those of the other male rivals to her son) by poi- 
soning him only after she had first subverted his will with magic. 

Tacitus implies similar pernicious female persuasion in his portrayal of the 
younger Agrippina, who seduces Claudius with alluring charms (pellicit . . . in- 
lecebris) (12.3.1). Like Livia, Agrippina applies doli before poisoning her uncle- 
consort, who, like Augustus, is portrayed as being in his dotage (12.66-67). 
The verb pellicere, related to paelex and derived from perlacio, connotes decep- 
tive enticement, cajoling words, seduction, and therefore sexual magic.?3° 
Similarly, the noun inlecebra,?3' in addition to its meaning of enticement and 
bait, connotes magic through incantation.”3? The connective thread between 
persuasive words, seduction, magic, and binding was appreciated fully by Dio 
Cassius, who portrays Agrippina’s seduction as follows (61.11.3): 


WomEE YAO Oby KavOV Ov Eg UVOOAOYIaV StL TOV BEetov TOV KiAavdLOV &¢ 
EQWTA HUTIS TOS TE YONTELALS TALS Te GxOAaOats Za TOV PAEULATOV 
AAL TOV QUIUATOV DaNyayETO, EtExeionoe Zxai TOV NEQwva GWLotMg 
KATASOVAWOAOOAL. 


[As if it were not sufficient as far as her reputation was concerned that 
she had brought her uncle Claudius under her love spell with be- 
witching glances and titillating nibbles, she even endeavored to en- 
slave the mind of Nero in a similar manner.] 


Tacitus’ words similarly imply that Agrippina had bound her gullible and se- 
nile uncle fast under her spell with an insidious persuasion and sexual magic, 
which seduce him into committing what would normally be unthinkable: an 
incestuous marriage to his brother’s daughter. The implications are even more 
sinister as applied to Nero, for Agrippina’s tactics insinuate an even more 
abominable incestuous relationship with her son.?33 

Once again, Ciceronian examples are instructive. The orator portrays 
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deception with words as a salient quality of pellicere, particularly when the 
victims of the seduction are perceived to be impressionable, as are young 
boys and women. For example, in a passage that relies on allusions to tragic 
poetry, Cicero employs both pellexit and delenivi to portray Sassia’s unnatural 
seduction of her son-in-law, Melinus (who later is murdered), in terms of be- 
guiling words. The orator furthermore plants the idea of magical incanta- 
tions and witchcraft—themes that he subsequently develops for the benefit 
of his jurors: Animum adulescentis, nondum consilio ac ratione firmatum, 
pellexit iis omnibus rebus, quibus illa aetas capi ac deleniri potest (Clu. 13). In 
Pro Flacco, Cicero implies a similar unnatural seduction, using pellexit not in 
respect to a woman but to the prosecutor, Decianus, who uses persuasive 
words to bind the loyalty of his mother-in-law. Since the woman displays 
little judgment, according to the orator, she will therefore have no will to re- 
sist the insidious prosecutor’s powers of suggestive persuasion (Mulierem im- 
becilli consilii pellexit ad se [Flacc. 30]).?34 Pellexit furthermore insinuates that 
if Decianus has used specious persuasion on his mother-in-law, he will not 
hesitate to use it on the jury. 

In Greek tragedy, a woman’s ability to manipulate language is equated 
with her capacity to transgress the boundaries of accepted female comport- 
ment.?35 As we have seen, Tacitus implies as much of Livia and later of 
Agrippina. Their respective literal binding of the household (saepserat/ 
clauserat) is mirrored thematically by the figurative binding of their hus- 
bands with seductive persuasion (devinxerat/pellicit), which they employ in 
their uncompromising bids for power. Moreover, Tacitus’ juxtaposition of 
doli and artes is consistent with his portrayal of women whom he has de- 
picted as meddling in military affairs. 

Both doli and artes hold military connotations and imply trickery as well 
as verbal deceit.?3° In using them, Tacitus insinuates that Livia and Agrip- 
pina have planned and executed their campaigns to advance their sons in 
the imperial succession, employing the stratagems of generals. Tacitus sub- 
stantiates this suggestion in his portrayal of their militaristic enclosure of the 
household after the murders of their husbands; therefore, their baneful per- 
suasion and seductively binding spells, embodied respectively in devincire 
and pellicere, have been applied with the cold premeditation of female gen- 
erals. Both women, whose portrayals imply a crossing of the threshold of the 
domus—and the prescribed boundaries of female comportment—deploy 
deadly magic as their chosen weapons of dominatio. 

Since it is an essentially abstract and therefore imperceptible concept, 
dominatio represents the ultimate form of binding magic. Tacitus uses the 
word repeatedly to portray the control exercised by the Julio-Claudian em- 
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perors or by persons close to them who aspire to power, such as their women 
or advisers. For instance, the historian employs dominatio, devincire, pellicere, 
and vincire to portray Sejanus’ hold over Tiberius and the imperial family as 
a paranormal phenomenon. Like Livia and later Agrippina, Sejanus is a 
master of doli (4.3.3) and artes (including poisoning) with high hopes and 
intransigent expectations of power (dominandi spes [4.7.2]), and like both 
women, he exerts an insidious influence over yet another old man. Once 
again Tacitus juxtaposes devincire with artes at 4.1.2, in an episode in which 
Sejanus has “bound Tiberius fast” with artful stratagems—variis artibus dev- 
inxit.?37 Since these words are followed closely by quippe isdem artibus victus 
est (4.1.2), Tacitus seems to be relying upon wordplay, based on the resem- 
blance between devincire and vincere, which, with the repetition of artibus, 
implies that the nefarious minister has been caught in his own snares. In 
using vocabulary that he has previously employed of Livia and that he will 
recycle in respect to the younger Agrippina, Tacitus is endowing the inter- 
loping Sejanus, who has transgressed the boundary of the domus in reverse, 
with the female characteristics that are befitting a denizen of the sinister 
Julio-Claudian household. 

Tacitus portrays Sejanus’ insidious hold over Livilla similarly with innu- 
endo of adultery and poisoning and their attendant implications of sorcery 
(Ann. 4.3.3). For instance, Tacitus suggests a magical transformation of 
Livilla’s appearance by juxtaposing imagery of seduction (adulterio pellexit) 
with vocabulary of change (convertere) when Sejanus turns to Livilla for as- 
sistance in his murderous schemes. Even though Tacitus uses convertere in- 
transitively, as in “to enlist the aid of,”23° the word nevertheless holds con- 
notations of turning around or reversing the natural direction of something 
or the inclination of someone, as well as investing one’s energies and turn- 
ing one’s eyes on a specific object.?39 Tacitus’ words might therefore suggest 
that Sejanus has bound Livilla to him by means of a mesmeric fascination 
(Ann. 4.3.3):74° 


. igitur cuncta temptanti promptissimum visum ad uxorem eius 
Liviam convertere, quae soror Germanici, formae initio aetatis in- 
decorae, mox pulchritudine praecellebat. hanc ut amore incensus 
adulterio pellexit, et postquam primi flagitii potitus est (neque fem- 
ina amissa pudicitia alia abnuerit), ad coniugii spem, consortium 
regni et necem mariti impulit. 


[Therefore, all things considered, it seemed most expedient to turn 
his gaze on Drusus’ wife, Livilla, Germanicus’ sister, who as a girl had 
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been an ugly duckling, but lately had become a swan. As if he were 
inflamed with love, he seduced her into adultery. After he had mas- 
tered the first iniquity—for a well-born lady, when her purity has 
been abandoned, will not decline other things—he egged her on with 
the hope of marriage and a joint venture in monarchy, to the murder 


of her husband.] 


Vincire, of which devincire is a compound, can connote a sexual binding, 
and Tacitus repeatedly uses it in terms of the usurpation of power. Sejanus 
thus captivates the eunuch, Lygdus, the sex slave, whom he has enlisted with 
Livilla in the plot to poison Drusus: spadonis animum stupro vinxisse (4.10.2). 
Animum . . . vinxisse implies a binding spell. Vincire holds similar overtones 
later, when, in an attempt to secure his own power, the counselor Macro in- 
duces his wife to use seduction and deception to bind the young Gaius Cae- 
sar to her sexually: impuleratque . . . uxorem suam Enniam imitando amorem iu- 
venem inlicere pactoque matrimonii vincire .. . dum dominationis apisceretur 
(6.45.3). Yet again Tacitus employs pellicere, inlicere, and vincire with their 
connotative variations as the magical and seductive weapons of dominatio. 

Each emperor is bound fast by a fatal attraction. Claudius, for instance, 
uxori devinctum,?4? is held in Messalina’s thrall (11.28.2)—so much so that 
Narcissus worries that the mere sight of her will soften the emperor’s heart 
(11.37.2). Similarly, Agrippina speculates that the entire Praetorian Guard 
may be still bound to the memory of the late empress (devinctos [12.42.1])— 
an insinuation, perhaps, that their collective fascination with Messalina, who 
is portrayed as a nymphomaniac, may have been on more than a casual level. 

Tacitus casts devincire in a similar light at 13.46.1-2, in which the word 
is used twice in a passage that clusters imagery of sexual enchainment 
and enchantment: Poppaea, the vinculum—or sexual link—between Nero 
and Otho, is bound—devinctam—to Otho, as Nero is bound—devinctum— 
to Acte. In the same passage, the beauteous Poppaea plies Nero with bland- 
imenta and artes, here the stratagems of calculated seduction. Similarly, 
Agrippina the Younger unleashes blandimenta and artes on her son, Nero, as 
she attempts to seduce him in a frantic attempt to bolster her waning power 
(135132) 14 2)" 

Like the Greek Oe\xtjo10, blandimenta, or persuasive words, insinuate 
binding by means of sexual magic.?43 Beguiling words have had a long and 
undeviating place in Greek epic poetry and Attic tragedy. Calypso, for in- 
stance, used them, and Circe would have, had she not been thwarted, to se- 
duce and enchant Odysseus;?44 and in Euripides’ Hippolytus, Phaedra uses 
the OedxtHo10 of her words and sexuality as a ea4euUaxov.?45 As a female char- 
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acteristic, blandishments represent a particularly insidious form of treachery, 
and OedxtHeLa. are portrayed as a potentially lethal weapon of Aeschylus’ 
Clytemnestra of which Electra and Orestes must beware.74° 

Similar concepts are evident in Roman thought. For instance, in Roman 
comedy, blandimenta represent the honeyed words that the meretrix uses on an 
impressionable boy (Plaut. Ba. 50). Intended to entice and entrap, they are 
likened to viscus merus, a gooey substance that lures and then ensnares birds. 
As with the verb pellicere, blandimenta seduce individuals or even an entire 
populace into carrying out unacceptable actions that they would normally 
shun. Such ideas are apparent in rhetoric, for example, in invective against 
tribunes of the plebs (Comm. Pet. 41), who uses blandishments to defraud the 
people with meretricious deceit (Har. Resp. 42; Clu. 79).?47 

Adolescents, like the populace, are especially prone to the primrose 
promises of blandimenta or blanditiae, according to Cicero (Cael. 41; Clu. 
36). In the Annales, Tacitus insinuates similar notions. Again linking bland- 
imenta with the verb devincire, he observes that Nero’s aunt, Domitia Lep- 
ida, whom he portrays as eminently dissolute, habitually bound the prince’s 
adolescent mind with cajoling enticements accompanied by lavish pres- 
ents: nam Lepida blandimentis ac largitionibus iuvenilem animum devinciebat 
(133643) 74 

In Livian historiography, blandishments are portrayed as empty rhetoric, 
as when the Romans use blanditiae on the Sabine women to excuse and pal- 
liate what might well be interpreted by the modern reader as gang rape,?49 or 
when the Senate pacifies the plebs with blandimenta in order to allay their 
fears so they will not betray the city to Lars Porsenna (2.9.6). Furthermore, 
in Ab Urbe Condita, blandimenta and blanditiae are both womanish and foreign 
devices of deception, and Livy employs the adjective muliebris, to modify 
both nouns (24.4.4, 27-15.11).25° The wife of the barbarian king Nabis, for 
instance, fleeces the local women of their gold, blandiendo . . . ac minando 
(32.40.11). Blandishments also signify bad female advice, as when Damarata, 
the tyrant Hiero’s daughter, with interminable muliebribus blanditiis, persuades 
her nonagenarian and, it is implied, senile husband, Adranadorus, to resist 
the Romans at all costs (24.4.4).25" In a similar manner, Livy credits the 
Tarantine commander of the guard’s betrayal of his city to bad judgment due 
to the blanditiis muliebribus of his double-dealing muliercula (27.15.11).75? As 
far as Livy is concerned, blanditiae are emblematic of a baneful female persua- 
sion that often signifies betrayal and always betokens disaster. 

Tacitean historiography relies on similar notions of betrayal and insidi- 
ous persuasion. In the Annales, furthermore, such attributes are a prelude to 
murder. For example, Tacitus combines blandimenta with imagery of binding 
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when he depicts Nero as using mellifluous words and kisses to lull his mother 
into a deceptive sense of security before murdering her (14.4.4): 


ibi blandimentum sublevavit metum: comiter excepta superque 
ipsum collocata. iam pluribus sermonibus, modo familiaritate iuvenili 
Nero et rursus adductus, quasi seria consociaret, tracto in longum 
convictu, prosequitur abeuntem, artius oculis et pectori haerens, sive 
explenda simulatione seu pe(ri)turae matris supremus adspectus 
quamvis ferum animum retinebat. 


[Then a honeyed word alleviated her fear: she was received affably 
and seated above the emperor himself. Nero dragged the party out 
with much chitchat—at one moment with youthful intimacy and at 
another frowning as if he were sharing serious matters with her. He 
followed her as she was leaving, binding her to his breast with his eyes 
shut tightly, either to put the finishing touches on his hypocrisy—or 
else the final sight of his mother, who was going to her death, checked 
even his cold-blooded heart.| 


Nero’s sermones assuage his mother’s fears. They also play into her femi- 
nine gullibility (facili feminarum credulitate ad gaudia [14.4.1]),?>3 causing 
her to believe the best of her perfidious son, even though she knows that 
he has already booby-trapped her boat. According to Betensky’s analysis, 
Nero has mastered blandimenta, the female techniques of control, of which 
his mother was an adept.?54 By insinuating that the emperor has performed 
seductive magic on Agrippina, Tacitus is portraying him as behaving not 
only tyrannically but also in an effeminate, incestuous, and therefore un- 
Roman manner. 

Tacitus implies an analogously motivated deceit when, before springing 
his trap, Nero seduces Seneca into a sense of false confidence with deceptive 
embraces. In a metaphorical sense, the emperor’s embraces render his spe- 
cious words a binding spell (14.56.3): His adicit complexum et oscula, factus 
natura et consuetudine exercitus velare odium fallacibus blanditiis.?55 Nero’s 
false blanditiae follow a set piece of empty rhetoric in which he matches elo- 
quence with Seneca (14.53-54). Tacitus therefore implies that Nero has em- 
ployed the delusive eloquence typified by the rhetorical tribune as well as 
the illusory promises exemplified by the rhetorical meretrix. 

Both episodes, accompanied by embraces and kisses, insinuate seductive 
magic. Since they are based upon deception, they are, moreover, theatrical, 
and Tacitus’ use of exercitus—the participle of exercere, a meaning of which 
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is “to train by practice”?5°—suggests that Nero’s reprehensible feigning has 
been rigorously rehearsed. Both passages, which illustrate the empty rhetor- 
ization that exemplifies the reign of Nero,?57 represent rhetoric used as bane- 
ful persuasion, and since Tacitus uses gender reversal in his portrayal of the 
last Julio-Claudian emperor,?5* that persuasion may be regarded as essen- 
tially female, according to Roman thought. 

There are notable semantic parallels in Roman literature. The combina- 
tion of blandimenta or blanditiae with the verb devincire connotes persuasion 
through sorcery in such diverse genres as Augustan poetry, forensic oratory, 
and Roman tragedy. Thus Aeneas, bound by love (devinctus amore [Verg. 
Aen. 8.394]), is transfixed under Dido’s spell (blandis vocibus [1.670]). 
Seneca’s words ebrietate devinctus—paralyzed by drunkenness—hold similar 
connotations (Ep. 83.16). 

Seneca’s usage is reflected in forensic oratory: the words, blandimentis . . . 
captus and devinctus—captivated and bewitched by cajolery—are uttered by 
Apuleius in his own defense when he is on trial for magic (Apol. 98). 
Apuleius furthermore uses devincire in the context of veneficium—the prepar- 
ing of poisons or magical spells. Tacitus furnishes a similar context in his por- 
trayals of Livia and Sejanus. 

In Roman tragedy, submission of will is indicated when devincire signifies 
the capturing of wild beasts in Seneca’s Hercules Otaeus (53). Tacitus’ Julio- 
Claudians are similarly captivated. Devincire, furthermore, connotes the sup- 
pression of better instincts when Seneca’s Clytemnestra, who rails about fe- 
male treachery, a stepmother’s poisons, and Medea’s passions as a prelude to 
murder, cries out that her shame (pudor) has been bound fast (devinctus [Ag. 
137-38]). According to Tacitus’ portrayal, Livia’s sense of moral compunc- 
tion seems to have been similarly constrained. 

The connection between magical binding, poisonous drugs, and baneful 
persuasion was thoroughly ingrained in the Roman mind, particularly 
through oratory. Such associations, however, have precedents in Greek rhet- 
oric, as Segal has demonstrated in his study of Gorgias’ Encomium on Helen. 
In this treatise, rhetoric itself is presented as a pceuaxov (the Greek equiv- 
alent of venenum), a potent drug that persistently relied on the language of 
magic (OedxtijoLa, yonteia, and wayeia) to hold the listener spellbound. 
Segal furthermore demonstrates that magical arts and drugs were forms of 
maleficent persuasion, which could be used for evil ends.759 

Evil persuasion and magic pertain similarly to Greek tragedy, in which 
“honey-sweet speech” is applied with me6 in order to bewitch.?©° Magic, in 
fact, is regarded as the outcome of persuasion.?*! Aeschylus, in particular, is 
absorbed with the magic of language and speech.?°? His preoccupation is 
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particularly evident in Agamemnon, a drama in which baneful Persuasion is 
personified as the inexorable offspring of Ruin;?°3 a tragedy whose plot is 
dependent upon the evil employment of persuasive speech by a woman 
adept in 56A0t. Verbal magic is equally evident in the Libation Bearers, in 
which Electra uses the vocabulary of magic to characterize the menacing 
power of her mother’s persuasive words (Oédyetat [Cho. 420]). Tacitus’ por- 
trayals of Livia, Sejanus, Agrippina, and Nero, which employ diction related 
to magic and binding, seem to insinuate similar circumstances: devincire, as 
Tacitus uses it, is rhetorically analogous to the Greek 0éiyewv, to bind by en- 
chantment; doli, to 86A01; and artes to unyevat or téyvou. Furthermore, as ve- 
nena are comparable to gdeuaxa, so blandimenta are rhetorically allied to 
Bedutijoia, the instruments of baneful persuasion and seduction. In both 
epic and tragedy, these are depicted as female weapons. In the former, they 
constitute the sexual magic of enchantresses, who persistently ply their per- 
suasive pharmacopoeia toward the suppression of man’s nobler instincts: pa- 
triotic and familial duty. In the latter, they are embodied in the malevolent 
persuasion of women who cross the boundaries of their thresholds and whose 
command of speech is equally detrimental to otxog and modc. Such ideas are 
fundamental to the Annales, as Tacitus indicates in the first ten chapters of 
book 1, in which he counterbalances necessitudo rei publicae and pietas erga 
parentem with his vocabulary of dominatio. Central to dominatio are evil fe- 
male persuasion and the language of magic—concepts that are repeated 
throughout the historical narrative of the Annales. 

Magic, seduction, and baneful persuasion, as practiced among the Julio- 
Claudians, represent a particularly insidious abuse of power, since in most 
cases the victims are portrayed as aged (e.g., Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius), 
unsuspecting (Postumus), or caught in a tragic net from which there is no 
escape (e.g., Germanicus, both Agrippinas, Seneca). Although the nuances 
of enchantment might be lost on modern readers of the Annales, to Tacitus’ 
lectors, educated in Roman rhetoric and steeped in Greek literary tradition 
with their concepts of binding enchantment, the overtones of magic would, 
very likely, have been self-evident. 

Tragic rhetoric personifies persuasion as twins, one good and the other 
evil.2°+ The good twin, associated with voudc, has a civilizing effect on the 
mods, whereas the evil twin, identified with 66i0¢, brings about the state’s 
subversion and ruin through the seductive magic of deceptive words.?°5 As 
we have seen, Tacitus reflects the latter concept in his representations of the 
Julio-Claudian men and women as chronic purveyors of persuasive deceit, as 
well as practitioners of doli and dispensers of poison. In combining imagery 
suggestive of poison, magic, and baneful persuasion with that of the tragic 
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theater—itself emblematic of pretense—Tacitus performs his own seductive 
sorcery on his readers. Using his subliminal thematic vocabulary, he per- 
suades them of the inherent iniquity of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, whose 
downfall he considers tragic, necessary, and inevitable. 


Four 


The Adulteress-Poisoner: 
A Presumption of Guilt 


Ho GO GF 


oison tinges the narrative of the Annales like a corroding stain. Iden- 

tified as one of the salient instrumenta regni of the Julio-Claudian dy- 

nasty (12.66.2), it is the weapon of choice of Tacitus’ masculinized female 
usurpers as well as various male characters upon which the historian performs 
a rhetorical reversal of gender. Can we trust Tacitus’ insinuations about Livia, 
Livilla, and the younger Agrippina though, or ought we to consider them from 
the point of view of Roman rhetoric, which actually draws up a blueprint, as 
it were, that was designed specifically to condemn women in men’s minds, ei- 
ther in the courtroom or in literature, with a presumption of guilt? It will be 
recalled that in chapter 1, we considered the rhetoric of poison from the point 
of view of Attic tragedy, which portrays murder in general and poison in par- 
ticular in terms of a woman’s access to power, as in Clytemnestra’s “fences of 
evil” and Medea’s “straightest road” to death. In this chapter, we shall demon- 
strate how the topos—complete with its elements deriving from Greek 
tragedy—was used by Cicero in the courtroom and by Tacitus in his character 
portrayals and how the commonplace might well have been utilized in actual 
trials during the empire as an added prosecutorial ploy to ensure convictions. 
There are, in fact, certain rhetorical assumptions, based upon Roman 
cultural values,’ that must be taken into account when evaluating Tacitus’ 
portrayals of poisoners of either gender: (1) that poisoning was considered a 
woman’s crime; (2) that poisoning was synonymous with lack of chastity or 
adultery; (3) that poisoning corresponded with magic and/or foreign super- 
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stition; and (4) that the topos, which was perpetuated in the schools of rhet- 
otic, can be traced back to the tragic otxoc, its boundaries, and the many 
roads to death. 

Tacitus incorporates these presuppositions into his portrayal of poisoners 
of both genders, as is evident from the recurrent vocabulary and imagery 
with which he defines them. There is, in fact, a broad spectrum of related 
lexical ideas that constitute such characterizations. These shed light both on 
Tacitus’ techniques of character portrayal and on the history of rhetoric. 
Analysis of this thematic vocabulary demonstrates that the historian has 
again artfully contrived his diction—in this case, to portray his power- 
driven women as dispensers of lethal drugs. In addition, an understanding of 
the full scope of the topos indicates the degree to which women who had 
achieved prominence were vulnerable to allegations of poisoning in ancient 
Rome. The truth or falsity of such charges is irrelevant; once they had been 
officially lodged, however, and the wheels of senatorial justice had begun to 
turn, such allegations would be almost impossible to refute. 

The concepts of adultery, poisoning, and magic were so closely connected 
in Roman rhetorical thought that charges based on any one of them were dif- 
ficult to evade. It was one thing for the stratagem to be used by attorneys to 
demolish the testimony of female witnesses in the republic or by historians to 
destroy the characters of women long dead. As unpleasant as it might have 
been for women such as Sassia and Clodia to have their characters and cred- 
ibility assassinated publicly by Cicero, at least they were able to emerge from 
the ordeal with their lives and property intact. The implications, however, 
were far more serious for female defendants in the political trials, as narrated 
by Tacitus, where property or political advancement was the reward of a suc- 
cessful delation.? Use of the forensic stratagem under such circumstances in- 
dicates that a woman on trial for her life—whether culpable or not—entered 
the senatorial courts under a strong presumption of guilt. 


I. POISONING, A WOMAN’S CRIME 


Quam infelix domus est in qua adulterium argumentum est 
veneficii! 


[Unhappy is the house in which adultery is proof of 


poisoning.] 
—Seneca, Controversiae 6.6 


When evaluating the portrayals of actual persons in Roman oratory or his- 
tory, one must be alert to the use of rhetorical topoi—recurrent stock 
themes, which are often conveyed by recurrent ancillary vocabulary.3 In 
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Roman courts of law, these were used liberally to characterize witnesses ei- 
ther positively or negatively, according to the orator’s agenda.+ Quintilian 
notes that such topoi, intended to influence jurors, were based on accepted 
prejudices and conventional wisdom about societal norms (Inst. 5.7.3-4). 
To detect a rhetorical commonplace, the scholar must generally rely on em- 
pirical evidence: that is, the collecting and evaluating of related lexical and 
thematic elements within the texts of an individual author and comparing 
them with similar elements in the texts of other authors. Such components, 
however, are often hidden by oratorical embellishment or historiographical 
dexterity. Thanks to the anonymous author of the Ad Herennium, however, 
we have a rhetorical formula for the commonplace of the unchaste poi- 
soner—a paradigm that is, moreover, reflected in other rhetorical treatises of 
the first century of our era. Thus the verbal constituents of the stereotype 
can be evaluated in respect to the portrayals of female poisoners in forensic 
oratory as well as those in Tacitus’ historiography. 

The orator of the Ad Herennium summarizes the topos clearly in respect 
to women’s status; he furthermore suggests that the commonplace reflects 
the mos maiorum (4.16.23): 


Maiores nostri si quam unius peccati mulierem damnabant, simplici 
iudicio multorum maleficiorum convictam putabant. Quo pacto? 
Quam inpudicam iudicarant, ea veneficii quoque damnata existima- 
batur. Quid ita? Quia necesse est cam, quac suum corpus addixerit 
turpissimae cupiditati, timere multos. Quos istos? Virum, parentes, 
ceteros ad quos videt sui dedecoris infamiam pertinere. Quid postea? 
Quos tantopere timeat, eos necesse est optet necare. Quare necesse 
est? Quia nulla potest honesta ratio retinere eam quam magnitudo 
peccati facit timidam, intemperantia audacem, natura mulieris incon- 
sideratam. Quid? Veneficii damnatam quid putabant? Inpudicam 
quoque necessario. Quare? Quia nulla facilius ad id maleficium causa 
quam turpis amor et intemperans libido commovere potuit; tum cuius 
mulieris animus esset corruptus, eius corpus castum esse non 
putaverunt. 


[If our ancestors condemned a woman, whom they thought to be 
guilty of one crime, by this simple judgment, they determined that she 
was culpable of many evil acts. How so? Judged to be unchaste, she was 
thought to be guilty also of the act of poisoning. Why? Because a 
woman who enslaves her body to the most carnal lust has many per- 
sons to fear. Who are those persons? Her husband, her parents, and 
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any others who might be privy to her transgressions. What else? She 
will necessarily want to murder these witnesses whom she fears so 
greatly. Why necessarily? Because no moral principle can restrain a 
woman who has been rendered panicky, reckless, and by the mere 
reason of being a woman, flawed in judgment due to the monstrous- 
ness of her offense. Well then, what did they think of a woman who 
had been condemned of poisoning? That she was consequently un- 
chaste! Why? Because no motive would drive her to poison, other 
than wanton lust and prodigal lechery. When a woman’s soul was cor- 
rupt, they considered her body to be equally unchaste.] 


This commonplace, which identifies poison as a woman’s crime, has a 
long history in oratory. Ranking it among the insightful sententiae of the 
Seven Wise Men, Quintilian attributes its adoption in Rome to Cato the 
Elder, who, in the best tradition of the mos maiorum, equated a venefica with 
an adulteress (Inst. 5.11.39).5 The adultera-venefica was a stock character of 
practice cases argued in the schools of rhetoric. For example, she seduces her 
future son-in-law and murders her daughter-rival in the elder Seneca’s Con- 
troversiae (6.6), and she silences her son to keep him from testifying against 
her in the Minor Declamations ascribed to Quintilian (319).° 

These practice speeches, with their easily transferable clichés, prepared 
future orators to plead in courts of law by refining their “ingenuity and agility 
in argument.”? Quintilian indicates that topoi such as these were not merely 
confined to practice sessions but were used constantly in actual legal cases, 
either as eulogy or invective, and he urges continued study of loci communes 
and fictional controversiae in the rhetorical curriculum of his day (Inst. 
2.1.10-11). Both Cicero and Hortensius employed commonplaces, although 
for different purposes: Cicero, to attack what he perceived to be vice; and 
Hortensius, to add weight to questions of general interest (Inst. 2.1.11). 
Quintilian notes their value in either supporting or impugning the testi- 
mony of witnesses, and, echoing Seneca the Elder, who called such topoi the 
stock in trade (sententiarum supellectilem) of the orator (Contr. 1 Praef. 23), 
Quintilian recommends that they be stored in the memory, ready to be used 
in court as the situation warranted (Inst. 2.1.11-12).8 

The topos of the unchaste poisoner figured prominently among the effec- 
tive argumentative stratagems used when pleading in court. It functioned suc- 
cessfully in part because it did not lose its impact through overuse, since its 
logical requirement was a corpse whose death had occurred under circum- 
stances that might be construed as suspicious. Cicero, for instance, was able 
to employ the topos against Sassia and Clodia only because of the opportune 
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deaths of their husbands. Furthermore, in writing his Annales some fifty to 
seventy-five years after the fact, Tacitus was able to draw upon the common- 
place for similar reasons, in that Livia, Livilla, and the younger Agrippina had 
outlived their respective husbands. Perhaps the primary reason for the de- 
vice’s success, however, lay in the fact that it was based on a proposition that 
was a foregone rhetorical conclusion: that poisoning was a woman’s crime. 
Quintilian makes this evident when he includes assumptions about gender as 
one of the points an orator ought to make when developing an effective ar- 
gument; armed robbery was a man’s crime and poisoning was a woman’s: Ea 
porro sunt... genus, ... natio,. . . patria, . . . sexus, ut latrocinium facilius in 
viro, veneficium in femina credas (Inst. 5.10.25). In fact, Cicero was better able 
to dismiss the prosecution’s charges that Caelius was an adulterer and poi- 
soner as calumny (Cael. 30) because no juror would readily believe such alle- 
gations against another man. The orator of the Ad Herennium makes this prej- 
udice specific in his exegesis of unchaste female poisoners (4.16.23): 


Quid? In viris idemne hoc observabant? Minime. Quid ita? Quia viros 
ad unum quodque maleficium singulae cupiditates impellunt, mulieris 
ad omnia maleficia cupiditas una ducit. 


[Well, then, did they perceive this same proposition to be true among 
men? Not in the least! Why not? Because separate motives drive men 
to a single crime, but for a woman, a solitary motive impels her to all 
manner of transgressions.] 


Such prejudices, fundamental to forensic argumentation (Inst. 5.11.36— 
37), were grounded in assumptions based on gender, and Cicero makes the 
most of them in the Philippics. In the course of his diatribe, for instance, he ex- 
presses outrage that Antony, whom he vilifies as a veneficus, has defamed Bru- 
tus as a venefica in a previous polemic (Phil. 13.25). By employing the femi- 
nine form of the word, Antony has plumbed the depths of vituperative 
degradation by insinuating an effeminate cowardice that would allow Brutus 
to commit a crime that must be done in secret and was therefore considered a 
female offense. Gender reversal played a significant part in invective,? and it 
is no coincidence that poisoning and sexual incontinence figure prominently 
in Cicero’s own invective against Catiline and Antony (e.g., Cat. 2.7; Phil. 
3.12, 3.35), men whom he is at pains to effeminize. Due to prejudices about 
female poisoners, Cicero marginalizes his political enemies even further in the 
minds of his listeners by tainting their characters with the same presumptions 
of guilt that would cling to a woman, were she implicated in similar activities. 
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Quintilian ranks the commonplace of the adulteress-poisoner among the 
strategies by which an effective orator might strengthen his case (Inst. 
5-11.37-39). Similarly, in discussing a quotation of Junius Otho, a forensic 
expert, the elder Seneca indicates that the topos of the adulteress-poisoner 
was a dependable method of obtaining a conviction, noting that condemna- 
tion for the one crime usually constituted incontrovertible proof of the 
other: tamquam cum dicimus adulteram fuisse ut credatur propter hoc etiam 
venefica (Contr. 7.3.6).7° A woman, therefore, who was implicated as a wit- 
ness in either adultery or poisoning—or worse, was actually charged with 
one crime or the other—would be vulnerable on two counts. 

This sort of evidence, in which confirmation of one charge was tanta- 
mount to confirmation of the other, falls under the category of artificial 
proofs from signs that demonstrate necessary consequences, such as, “when 
the sun rises, it must be day” (Inst. 5.8.7). Such proofs, also called texpjoua, 
were intended to preclude further dispute (Inst. 5.9.3). Since adultery was 
proof of poisoning, and poisoning was proof of adultery, allegations of either 
would be almost impossible to refute if just one of them had been made plau- 
sible. The topos was, therefore, well suited for discrediting female witnesses 
in the minds of male jurors, and, as the testimony of the rhetorical treatises 
examined indicates, it was not only recommended but was also used for just 
such a purpose. 


2. CICERO: THE WITNESSING WALLS AND THE MANY 
ROADS TO DEATH 


ai mas mov’... BAétovowv Es TEGOMNG TOV EvveuveEt Ov / 
OVSE OXOTOV EELODOVOL TOV EvVEEYATHV / TEQAUVG T’ OLHWV 
Un] note POovyyiyv aeh; 


[But how on earth can adulterous wives look their 
husbands in the face? Do they not fear the complicit 
darkness and the chambers of their houses lest they give 
utterance to their crimes?| 

—Euripides, Hippolytus, 415-18 


moarac & tyovod SPavacinous abtots d6douc, / obx O18’ 
ONOLA MODTOV EYXELOD, PiAGL/... ZOGTLOTE TH EvOELaY, 1] 
reptxaulev / COPAL UGALOTA, PAQUGKOLS AbTOUS éhetv. 


[There are so many roads to murder, my dears, that I do 
not know which one to choose . . . Best is the straight 
path for which I am the most naturally adept: to destroy 
them with poisons!] 

—Euripides, Medea, 376-77; 384-85 
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Because they demonstrate the scope of the stereotype as fully as possible, as 
well as its tragic pedigree, the speeches of Cicero are fundamental for under- 
standing the more subtle applications of the commonplace in the historiog- 
raphy of Tacitus, who assumes familiarity with its principles on the part of 
his readers. Although Cicero, according to Tacitus’ interlocutor, despised 
schools of rhetoric because of the reliance in their declamations on implau- 
sible situations and outlandish characters (Dial. 35), the orator’s professed 
disdain did not prevent him from declaiming practice speeches regularly 
(Cic. Att. 9.4.1, 9.4.3; Sen. Contr. 1 pr. 12) or from recycling such situations 
and characters when it suited his purposes, as scrutiny of Pro Cluentio and 
Pro Caelio—cases in which the major participants were women—reveals. 
The schools of rhetoric drew liberally on tragedy for their scholastic con- 
troversiae, which were little more than “situation dramas.”"! Such tragic ele- 
ments are evident in Cicero’s speeches, and they are equally apparent in the 
portrayals of Tacitus’ villainous women. Cicero’s borrowings from both 
Greek and Roman tragedy are especially evident from the manner in which 
he depicts the “witnessing walls” of the domus and these women’s transgres- 
sions against its boundaries as well as their presence on the “road.” In addi- 
tion, Cicero’s techniques, which indicate the importance of tragedy to 
forensic rhetoric, also shed light on Tacitus’ methods of character portrayal 
in the historiography of the Annales, which draws on similar components. 
Even though Cicero characterizes each woman differently—Sassia as the 
aberrant parent and nocturnal seductress of her son-in-law and Clodia as the 
wayward hussy and diurnal seductress of the boy next door™?—in both cases 
the commonplace of the adulteress-poisoner, nevertheless, serves as the core 
of his invective. For instance, Cicero portrays Sassia as chief plotter and in- 
stigator of the capital charge brought against her son (Clu. 190-92). Harping 
on her depravity (Clu. 12-16), Cicero links it increasingly to her poisoning 
proclivities (Clu. 175-89). For instance, after portraying her as a thrice-mar- 
tied paelex, who has snatched her son-in-law directly from her daughter’s 
marriage bed (Clu. 12-13), Cicero insinuates that Sassia not only master- 
minded the plot of her latest spouse, Oppianicus, to murder Cluentius (Clu. 
189) but also poisoned Oppianicus himself—after she had bedded a muscle- 
bound farmer, whom, significantly, she had picked up on the road—a thor- 
oughfare that, we shall see, represents one of the many roads to death (Clu. 
175), as envisioned in the portrayals of female murderers of Attic tragedy. 
Much of this information seems to have been dragged gratuitously into 
the narrative in order to discredit Sassia’s accusation by destroying her char- 
acter, and Quintilian writes that Cicero indeed defamed Sassia ruthlessly 
(Inst. Orat. 11.1.61), a fact to which his relentlessly spiteful portrayal testi- 
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fies. Such, however, were the approved tactics for demolishing the testimony 
of an opposing witness, male or female (Inst. Orat. 5.7.26).%3 

Cicero resorts to similar techniques in the Pro Caelio, in which he ex- 
ploits the link between sexual promiscuity and poisoning, hinting that Clo- 
dia, who like Sassia displayed a fondness for waylaying young men on pub- 
lic highways,'4 dispatched her late husband with a swift-acting drug (Cael. 
60).75 In a discussion of rhetorical amplification (Inst. 8.4.1-2), Quintilian 
cites Cicero’s invective against Clodia as an example of Seivwotg in exag- 
geranda—exaggeration intended to humiliate (Inst. 8.3.88). In particular, he 
notes Cicero’s use of the word meretrix as part of the invective (8.4.2). Alle- 
gations of poisoning add yet another insidious dimension to Clodia’s persona 
as a meretrix, who would be considered infamis in the eyes of the law and 
whose testimony, therefore, would be inadmissible.*® 

The opportune deaths of their respective husbands allow Cicero to em- 
ploy an é&vtimatnyoeia—an accusation by the accuser, a way of shifting of 
blame (Quint. Inst. 7.2.18-21)—and to implicate both women, who had the 
temerity to charge his clients with poisoning, as poisoners themselves.?? Ac- 
cording to Ad Herennium (1.15.24-25), the &vtxatnyooia—similar in pur- 
pose to the translatio criminis, or transference of the charge—was another 
thetorical ploy on which the defense relied when it had a weak case.'® In- 
deed, Quintilian tells us that the case for Cluentius was so weak that Cicero 
was forced to obscure the truth (Inst. 2.17.21). His lurid portrayal of Sassia, 
which dwells on the intricacies of her carnality, seems aimed at titillation, 
the deployment of which Quintilian advises when an orator needs to divert 
his jurors’ minds from the unpleasant facts that might otherwise convict his 
client (Inst. 4.1.49).79 In contrast, Cicero’s allegations of poisoning against 
Clodia are made by the briefest innuendo, being confined to his famous pun 
on her husband’s name, pointed allusions to Greek tragedy intended to 
strike a familiar chord in the minds of his jurors (Cael. 60), and her dubious 
relations with alleged slave-accomplices,”° a factor that comes into play in 
Tacitus’ portrayals of Livilla and Agrippina the Younger. The orator’s re- 
liance on innuendo constitutes another indication that the topos of the un- 
chaste poisoner was so taken for granted that, as attorney for the defense, Ci- 
cero had only to remind the jury of this piece of conventional wisdom in 
order to discredit a female supporter of the prosecution and thereby expect 
a readily accepted presumption of female guilt. 

So far, we have seen the basic applications of the commonplace at work. 
There were, however, variations of the central theme that could be em- 
ployed to conceal the topos and add verisimilitude to the rhetorical sce- 
nario. Quintilian, in fact, relates the necessity of placing topoi—especially 
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those condemning luxury and adultery—into plausible contexts in order to 
render them credible (Inst. 5.10.20—-21). The scenario of the unchaste poi- 
soner required a likely setting for its characters, namely, the domus.?! Thus 
the tragic otxo¢g comes into play: just as the household set the stage for adul- 
tery in tragedy, so it did in oratory. 

In Pro Cluentio (15), for instance, Cicero immediately establishes the 
domus as a clandestine setting for Sassia’s nefarious traffic, as he whets his 
jurors’ prurient appetites with pointed allusions to Sassia’s lust and to her 
daughter Cluentia’s wedding night (Clu. 15). In conducting his jurors on a 
voyeuristic visit into the bedroom, Cicero draws upon tragic prototypes, lin- 
gering over the details of the domus—the threshold, the marriage bed, and 
the witnessing walls: 


O mulieris scelus incredibile et praeter hanc unam in omni vita inau- 
ditum! o libidinem effrenatam et indomitam! o audaciam singularem! 
nonne timuisse, si minus vim deorum hominumque famam, at illam 
ipsam noctem facesque illas nuptiales? non limen cubiculi? non cu- 
bile filiae? non parietes denique ipsos, superiorum testes nup- 
tiarum? perfregit ac prostravit omnia cupiditate ac furore: vicit pu- 
dorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. 


[Oh, the unbelievable and absolutely unprecedented criminality of 
the woman! Oh, the unbridled and untamed lechery! Oh, the un- 
wonted brazenness! Did she not fear, if not the vengeance of the gods 
and her reputation among men, at least that torch-lit wedding night? 
that threshold of the bridal chamber and her daughter’s marriage bed? 
Indeed, did she not dread the walls themselves, those witnesses of the 
nuptial gods above? She has shattered and flattened every precedent 
with her raging appetites: lechery has triumphed over shame, brazen- 
ness over restraint, and blind insanity over reason!] 


Cicero’s invocation of the walls as silent witnesses is a favorite device when 
he is lambasting scoundrels of both sexes.?? The device has its roots in Attic 
tragedy; it is discernible in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and Euripides’ Hippoly- 
tus; both playwrights use metaphors in which household walls witness do- 
mestic crimes committed by women against the men of their families. The 
presence of such metaphors in Cicero’s speeches indicates his reliance upon 
the conventions of Attic tragedy, the knowledge of which his De Finibus 
makes explicit.23 Although Aeschylus seems to furnish the prototype for the 
witnessing walls in the watchman’s speech (Ag. 37-38), Euripides’ tragedy is 
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also especially relevant to Cicero, who in both Pro Cluentio and Pro Caelio 
seems to be paraphrasing Phaedra’s indictment against adulterous wives, in 
which night and the house’s very rafters rend the air with expression of their 
outage (Eur. Hipp. 417-18).?4 

Cicero’s insinuations about Sassia foreshadow her crime of poisoning, 
when similar walls attest to the woman’s crime—characterized specifically as 
a domesticum scelus—against Oppianicus, who dies under mysterious circum- 
stances within the walls of his own household (175). Thanks to Cicero’s 
broad rhetorical hints, his jurors cannot help concluding that Sassia’s do- 
mestic crime—a mulieris scelus incredibile (Clu. 15)—is poisoning.?5 Cicero 
uses similar tactics for Clodia. For instance, he prefaces his allegations of 
poisoning with a diatribe about the walls of Celer’s house, and then he per- 
sonifies those same walls as witnesses to murder (Cael. 60): Nonne ipsam 
domum metuet ne quam vocem eiciat, non parietes conscios, non noctem illam fu- 
nestam ac luctuosam perhorrescet? “Will she not fear the house itself lest it cry 
out at her. Will she not shrink from those all-knowing walls? From that dole- 
fully ill-omened night?” Cicero’s dwelling on the subsidiary details of the 
domus in his invective against Sassia and Clodia not only camouflages the 
rhetorical origins of the topos, but also endows his assertions with the au- 
thoritative glow of tragic “truth.” 

Cicero recycles this gambit of tragedy constantly in respect to his major 
political villains, whose rhetorical walls are implacable voyeurs of all man- 
ner of disreputable deeds. For example, Catiline’s shadowed walls muffle the 
mutterings of coniuratio (Cat. 1.6; cf. 1.19), whereas Piso’s are totally trans- 
parent to curiosis oculis (Sest. 22); and Cicero grieves for the once-pristine 
walls of Pompey’s domicile, which Antony has transformed into a blushing 
bastion of iniquity, bursting with the impudicissimi and nequissimi (Phil. 
2.105). Antony’s own sodden walls ogle sozzled sybarites of every sex and 
persuasion: personabant omnia vocibus ebriorum, natabant pavimenta vino, 
madebant parietes . . . (Phil. 2.105). (Sassia and Clodia would clearly feel at 
home with any of these men!) Cicero has reused the same tragic device in 
his invective. Relying on gender reversal, he casts his political enemies in 
the roles of conspirators who, in their degeneracy, would not hesitate to en- 
gage in either adultery or poisoning while overthrowing the state. 

These passages serve as a primary illustration of the importance of Greek 
tragedy in the training of the orator (Inst. 10.1.67-68). As Quintilian attests, 
tragedy contributed a richness of language and imagery as well as familiar sit- 
uations and themes with which the orator’s listeners could identify, even if 
only subliminally.*° The rhetorician also maintains that such an ancillary art 
is the most effective when it is disguised (occultam) but nevertheless makes 
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its presence felt (Inst. 1.10.7). Cicero hardly disguises the theme of the domus 
with its witnessing walls, which he recycles over and over. He nevertheless 
seems to assume a familiarity on the part of his jurors with this time-honored 
theme of tragedy, as well as its ancillary insinuations of adultery and domes- 
tic murder. 

Tragic themes are also evident in the invective used by M. Caelius 
against Clodia. One of them was couched in an aiveywa, which had lost its 
significance by Quintilian’s day (Inst. 8.6.53). Calling her a cut-rate 
Clytemnestra, Caelius alleged that Clodia was (according to one transla- 
tion) a “Coan” in the dining room and a “Nolan” in the bedroom: ut Caelius 
quadrantariam Clytaemnestram, et in triclinio coam, in cubiculo nolam.?7 While 
it has been hypothesized that the Latin coa derives from coitus and nola from 
nolle, suggesting that Clodia was unwilling to share her sexual favors with 
her husband,?° a more sinister interpretation becomes plausible in light of 
the adulteress-poisoner topos, with its tragic antecedents. Quintilian consid- 
ered M. Caelius, Cicero’s pupil, an orator of considerable talent (Inst. 
IO.1.115, 12.10.11, 12.11.6). Like Cicero, Caelius was very probably insin- 
uating that Clodia, an adulterous Clytemnestra, had murdered her consular 
Agamemnon at dinner by slipping a pinch of poison into a poculum of cheap 
Coan “plonk”—the Roman equivalent of wine in a carton.?? And while the 
hidden significance of “Nolan”—a term that Dio Cassius later applies to the 
poisonous figs with which Livia had dispatched her husband (56.30.2)— 
must remain a mystery, Caelius’ remarks nevertheless suggest the possibility 
of employment of the topos of the unchaste poisoner. They also provide an 
additional example of familiar tragic themes that were utilized in Roman in- 
vective against women. 

As in Greek tragedy, allegations of adultery and poisoning are portrayed 
in terms of physical boundaries and female transgression. As Euripides em- 
phasized a woman’s abandonment of the ascribed female precincts of the 
otxoc—a desertion that was traditionally associated with adultery,2° so does 
Cicero. His tactics, however, are not idiosyncratic. Quintilian demonstrates 
how Roman lawyers commonly followed Greek models when employing 
such inferences (signa) about female mobility in order to insinuate lack of 
chastity (Inst. 5.9.12).3" Moreover, Quintilian complains, signa were used 
persistently in forensic rhetoric as devices of exaggeration that often caused 
orators to stray far from the truth. Among the categories of signa, proofs of 
adultery figured prominently (Inst. 5.9.14), including enjoying the friend- 
ships of young men and bathing with them,2? which is perhaps why Cicero 
insists on Clodia’s presence at Baiae beach parties and her consorting with 
adulescentes (e.g., Cael. 35, 49, 50). 
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Relying on signa, Cicero presents the crimes of both Sassia and Clodia as 
moral transgressions against the house and the crossing of the boundaries of 
its threshold, as well as a wandering on the highways—the many roads to 
death—argumenta ex loco that were intended to demonstrate their guilt. For 
instance, he prefaces the murky circumstances of Oppianicus’ death by poi- 
son with a detailed account of Sassia’s adultery on the road (Clu. 175). Sev- 
eral verbal clues suggest that Cicero is relying on the topos of the unchaste 
poisoner and that he expects his jurors, who will be carried away by his bril- 
liant eloquence, to draw the anticipated conclusions. Playing shamelessly on 
their prejudices, for instance, he exploits Sassia’s absence from home, por- 
traying her as sharer in the peregrinations of Oppianicus, himself a vagus and 
exsul (Clu. 175). Again Cicero is employing a familiar tragic device to 
demonstrate their guilt as well as the madness (wandering being sympto- 
matic of madness in tragedy)33 that must have been necessary to commit 
such a crime. In addition, the respective antithetical epithets that Cicero 
employs of Sassia’s lusty Falernian farmer—homo valens—and her debilitated 
husband, Oppianicus—homo infirma valetudine (Clu. 175 )—suggest that Sas- 
sia not only preferred the evident attributes of the former but was also re- 
sponsible for the apparent infirmities of the latter. Furthermore, Cicero’s 
more perceptive jurors might take his double reference to the Falernian dis- 
trict as an insinuation that Oppianicus’ grave illness while there was facili- 
tated not only by Sassia’s presence but also by her access to the local wine. 
Both the sturdy farmer and his Falernian homestead may well be fabrications 
of the sort that Quintilian, quoting Cicero (De Or. 3.205), recommends 
when the orator needs to prove a point (Inst. 9.1.31). Since Cicero’s allu- 
sions to walls and domestic crimes—staples of tragedy—follow hard on the 
heels of Sassia’s promiscuous peregrinations on the public highways, he 
leaves little doubt that Oppianicus had succumbed at the hands of his mad, 
migratory, adulterous, and, therefore, poisoning wife (Clu. 175). 

The orator employs similar tactics for Clodia. Also linking poisoning 
with departure from the domus, Cicero, with his flagrant pun, insinuates that 
she used poison to murder her late husband Metellus Celer (Cael. 60): Ex 
hac igitur domo progressa ista mulier de veneni celeritate dicere audebit [Dare 
that shameless woman, who has abandoned her household, mention an ac- 
celerative poison?]. Since the orator attaches this passage to his announce- 
ment of the “witnessing walls,” the thematic allusions to tragedy are very ap- 
parent. Cicero’s tragic message is also evident in the manner in which he 
characterizes Metellus’ domus as a domestic citadel (Cael. 59). 

The house was sacred, as Cicero implies when he portrays a dying Metel- 
lus striking the common wall between his domus and that of the late Q. 
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Lutatius Catulus, whose name (as well as Cicero’s and the republic’s) formed 
the ex-consul’s dying gasp (Cael. 59). Since Cicero, according to Geffcken,34 
identifies the domus with consular integrity, the jurors might construe Clo- 
dia’s hasty exit as the desertion and betrayal of the state by an ex-consul’s 
wife. Cicero seems to imply as much by his antithesis between Clodia, temer- 
aria, procax, trata mulier—mistress of a now-libidinosa domus—and Celer, 
gravis sapiens moderatusque vir—late master of domus illa, once plena . . . in- 
tegritatis, dignitatis, officii, religionis, now an edifice beset by a woman’s unspe- 
cified crime (Cael. 55). 

Once more a woman’s peregrinations foreshadow her domestic crimes, as 
Cicero, borrowing this time from Roman tragedy, emphasizes Clodia’s nefar- 
ious departure. Alluding to Ennius’ Medea Exsul, in which the nurse wishes 
that her love-struck mistress had never left the domus, Cicero portrays Clo- 
dia, era errans, as a peripatetic Palatine Medea who has set off on the hot 
pursuit (migrationem) of the adulescens next door (Cael. 18).35 In a similar 
spirit, he portrays Appius Claudius’ ghost as lamenting that he did not build 
the Appian Way so that Clodia—the descendant of a matchless Vestal— 
could tramp along the highway with strange men (Cael. 34). In both ora- 
tions, Cicero portrays poisoning in a tragic context, as a female transgression 
against the house and its boundaries that causes women to stray along the 
public roads. (Tacitus employs variations on this scenario in his portrayals of 
Livia and the younger Agrippina, as we have seen.) Such wandering was in- 
dicative of women’s tragic madness, and Cicero’s insinuations imply that the 
logical consequences of female mobility are adultery, lunacy, and spousal 
murder by poison. 

The house is essential to Cicero’s invective because of Roman notions 
about women as possessors of subtle control within its walls, an idea that was 
fundamental to Attic tragedy and perpetuated in Roman rhetoric. On the 
positive side, the domus represents the focus for the Roman aristocratic fem- 
ina, whose perceived duty was to sit by the hearth and, Penelope-like, tire- 
lessly spin.3° As such, the domus both defined the limits of proper female 
comportment and circumscribed the physical boundaries beyond which the 
woman was not allowed to stray. The dark side of the domus, however, is im- 
plied in the very symbol of domesticity, the loom, which even in the hands 
of faithful Penelope was an instrument of trickery.37 Weaving was metaphor- 
ical of sexual entrapment, as is implied in Homer’s portrayals of designing 
enchantresses who move to and fro at their looms.3° In Roman literature, 
the loom possesses a similar ambivalence, as is evident in the story of Lucre- 
tia, in which the mere sight of the woman spinning incites Sextus Tarquin’s 
lust (Livy: 1.57.9). This negativity carried over into real life, and the elder 
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Pliny records the baneful potentiality of spinning (NH 28.28), noting that 
by pagana lege, women walking near fields of grain were forbidden to whorl 
their spindles for fear of blighting the crop and ruining the harvest.39 

The ultimate spinner and weaver was the spider, and since Arachne, the 
original spider woman, used her weaving to challenge the supremacy of the 
goddess Athena, women’s weaving also becomes emblematic of female hubris. 
In Aeschylean tragedy, Clytemnestra, who uses woven tapestries to lure her 
husband, Agamemnon, into her house and woven nets to enmesh him fatally, 
is likened to a spider at the center of its web (Ag. 1492, 1516).4° By analogy, 
the spider may be equated with the woman at the center of her household, 
who possesses knowledge of all its secrets, including female sexuality and the 
brewing of poisons.4? The domus—the domestic citadel of designing women 
in tragedy—therefore provides the appropriate setting for the scenario of the 
adulteress-poisoner. Because of contemporary Roman perceptions of a 
woman’s preeminence in the domus and her consequent familiarity with its 
workings, she represented an ideal scapegoat for false accusations. 

Although tragedy furnished the fundamental scenario of the domus, there 
were other ingredients supplied by rhetorical convention, including the con- 
venient slave-lover-accomplice and access to medicine chests (an element 
that Tacitus incorporates into his portrayal of Livilla). These rendered a 
woman especially vulnerable to charges of adultery and poisoning, which 
were by nature clandestine crimes. A snug haven of concealment, the domus 
provided the would-be mulier nefaria of the house with ample opportunity to 
procure, mix, and administer poisons in the privacy necessary for the success- 
ful undertaking of a crime that had to be carried out by stealth. These ramifi- 
cations seem to lurk behind Cicero’s insistence upon Sassia’s purchase of the 
slave Strato as an accomplice, whom she both establishes in his own apothe- 
cary shop and takes as a lover (Clu. 176, 178, 184). They also explain the or- 
ator’s opaque hints about Clodia’s dependence on her slaves.*? Since evidence 
could be extracted from them by torture, a woman under suspicion could be 
easily implicated in adultery and poisoning. In an era without refrigeration or 
exact knowledge of sudden illnesses such as heart disease or appendicitis, an 
unexplained death, dubiis signis cruditatis—with suspicious symptoms of indi- 
gestion (Sen. Contr. 6.6; cf. Calp. Flacc. Decl. 12)—was all that was necessary 
to render the topos of the unchaste poisoner a plausible piece of evidence to 
be used against a woman whose guilt would be presumed in advance.*4 

The element of magic is a facet of the topos that might not be perceived 
at first glance, and it is fundamental, as we shall see, to Tacitus’ portrayal of 
adulteress-poisoners. Cicero’s invective against Sassia and Clodia incor- 
porates such components. The Romans had what seems to have been an 
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obsessive fear of magic, and the dark arts were considered synonymous with 
poisoning: Sulla’s Lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis of 81 BC linked poi- 
soning with susurri, or whispered incantations (Just. Inst. 4.18.5).45 Further- 
more, Cicero’s portrayals of Sassia and Clodia demonstrate that he both ap- 
preciated and exploited that link. For instance, after verbalizing the former’s 
role as poisoner (Clu. 189), at which he had only hinted previously (Clu. 
175), he casts Sassia in the role of a witch, practicing nocturnal magic (Clu. 
193-94).4° Moreover, after alleging that Sassia has cut out her slave-lover’s 
tongue (Clu. 191) and has flown to Rome like a bird of ill omen (ad- 
volavit),47 Cicero sends Sassia on a surreptitious midnight journey through 
back alleys (Clu. 192). Her footsteps, which he implies leave a slimy trail of 
corruption, must be purified. Like a toxin, her very glance breeds such con- 
tamination (contagionem) that no one can bear to look at her, prompting the 
innkeepers along the long road to Rome to put out their no vacancy signs 
(Clu. 193). 

Sassia likewise utters sceleratae preces and performs nefaria vota at nocturna 
sacrificia—nighttime rites, against which Cicero fulminates (Clu. 194),4° and 
which in De Legibus he characterizes as women’s activities (2.35-37). Noc- 
turnal rites, often associated with robbing graveyards of body parts for brew- 
ing potions and spells, constituted criminal behavior.49 Such ceremonies were 
seen to be pretexts for both promiscuity and poisoning, as Livy makes evident 
in his account of the Bacchanalian conspiracy.5° Richlin identifies the noun 
scelus and words based on the root, -fa- (or “speak”) with illegal sexual activ- 
ities.5' Similarly, in Pro Caelio, Cicero’s epithet “Palatine Medea” (Cael. 18) 
was likely intended to link the wanton Clodia with magic as well as poison- 
ing, as was the information that Caelius had been held spellbound (devinc- 
tum) by Clodia’s wealth (Cael. 36). While the orator’s words may have been 
in direct response to those of the prosecutor, Atratinus, who called Clodia’s 
brother pulchellum Iasonem,%? Cicero’s characterization of Clodia nevertheless 
derives from the plot of Medea. His portrayal suggests sexual coercion by a 
thwarted female who, like the traditional witch-poisoners of tragedy, uses 
baneful magic to snag a reluctant lover.53 Implications of magic would rein- 
force the stereotype of the unchaste poisoner and further prejudice opinion 
against Clodia. Again, we need to remember that the actual guilt or inno- 
cence of these women is irrelevant. It was Cicero’s duty on behalf of his 
clients to discredit witnesses for the prosecution. As Geffcken remarks,>4 
Cicero’s invective was grounded on primitive rituals, which were originally 
intended to expel a culprit symbolically from society. By portraying Sassia as 
a witch, Cicero both dehumanizes her and thrusts her beyond the pale of civ- 
ilized society, just as he segregates the hostis, Catiline, from the honest cives. 
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Tacitus, as we shall see, uses similar ploys—many of them based on the rhet- 
oric of tragedy—to purge the heinous Julio-Claudian women from the mem- 
ories of his contemporary readers. 


3. TACITUS: FRUIT OF THE POISONED TREE 


Scelera non intrant casas, / tutusque mensa capitur angusta 
cibus; / venenum in auro bibitur. 


[Crimes do not enter peasant huts; safe sustenance is taken 
from a spare trestle; but poison is drained from golden 
goblets.] 

—Seneca, Thyestes 451-53 


The topos of the wanton woman who poisons had its origins in Greek liter- 
ature, and it left an indelible mark on Roman rhetorical thought. A woman 
with a thousand faces, the unchaste poisoner appears in many guises includ- 
ing enchantress in epic and tragedy; scorned lover-turned-witch in poetry; 
unfaithful wife and stepmother in the novel.55 Although her potions some- 
times generate only temporary mischief, more often they are deadly.5° Lethal 
distillations are the means by which the rejected woman exacts her revenge, 
and they are the instruments with which the adulterous wife or greedy step- 
mother dispatches her victims.57 Because these conventions—often por- 
trayed in a tragic frame of reference that depicts poisoning as a female trans- 
gression against the boundaries of the house—were perpetuated by oratory, 
they became entrenched in the narratives of historians, who were them- 
selves trained in rhetoric. Like their fictional predecessors, historical women 
who poison are usually noted for their lack of chastity, the administering of 
poisons being entangled inextricably with female sexuality, mobility, and the 
intent to do bodily mischief to males.5° 

Like Cicero, Tacitus, who explores the full range of the stereotype in the 
Annales, was not above the artful employment of rhetorical commonplaces 
in portraying the Julio-Claudian women. The unchaste poisoner was one of 
these stereotypes. However, if there were not a general predisposition to be- 
lieve in poisoning as a woman’s crime, Tacitus’ conniving, murderous, and 
power-crazed women might strain his readers’ credulity. As it is, the histo- 
rian has only to plant the idea that Livia poisoned Augustus, without ever 
mentioning it specifically in the narrative.5? The tendency of the public to 
believe such stories can be extrapolated from remarks made by Dio Cassius. 

As Goodyear notes, Livia’s reputation as a poisoner was firmly established 
in Dio’s day.© Dio, it will be recalled, who relates Augustus’ sudden illness 
and death, seems to take a page from Tacitus by juxtaposing suspicions of 
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Livia with her husband’s supposed reconciliation with his grandson, Agrippa 
Postumus (56.30.1). Dio next presents a rumor (d¢ aot), however, that plays 
no part in Tacitus’ narrative: that Livia, at the imperial estates at Nola, 
smeared poison on figs, which were still hanging on the trees, the fruit of 
which her husband enjoyed harvesting himself (56.30.2). If we consult the 
elder Pliny, we can infer the likely origins of such gossip, for he tells us that 
Livia not only brought a particular species of the fig tree to Rome but that its 
fruit also became known as “Livian” as a consequence (15.19.70). By rhetor- 
ical logic, Livia’s name, identified with an exotic fruit, became linked with 
poison, since her husband, whose predilection for figs seems to have been 
well known, died for unspecified reasons after an illness. Rhetorically, an un- 
explained death signified poison (Sen. Contr. 6.6; cf. Calp. Flacc. Decl. 12), 
and poison, as every Roman knew, was considered a woman’s crime. Tacitus’ 
insinuations at 1.5.1 may have been based upon current rumors of the sort 
that arise whenever a famous person dies after a lingering illness of unknown 
origin. 

Tacitus’ motives for employing the topos differ from those of Cicero, who 
as defense attorney was obligated to use any means, including slander, to de- 
stroy the testimony of opposing female witnesses. Since Tacitus depicts the 
overthrown Julio-Claudian regime as a tyranny, his respective tyrants, accord- 
ing to rhetorical convention, had to be depicted as morally weak and subju- 
gated by power-hungry wives who would stop at nothing to achieve their 
goals—portrayals that were informed by tragic prototypes. Even though Tac- 
itus’ characterization of Livia has been rejected as malicious fiction, the 
truth about her guilt or innocence can never be determined precisely because 
of the historian’s artfully contrived rhetoric.°3 Admittedly, Tacitus’ female an- 
tagonists could have been as opprobrious as they appear in the Annales; more 
likely, however, their portrayals are based on a combination of popular and 
hostile tradition—much of it unfounded—of the sort that arises—and is often 
believed—about women who come to public attention because of their prox- 
imity to politically prominent males.°4 

As we have seen in chapters 1 and 3, Tacitus incorporates aspects of the 
unchaste poisoner topos in his portrayals of Livia (insinuated) and the 
younger Agrippina (stated outright)—characterizations that utilize ele- 
ments of tragic spatial rhetoric of the domus and viae, a stratagem also evi- 
dent in Cicero’s invective against Sassia and Clodia. Livia and Agrippina are 
furthermore cast rhetorically as second wives who advance the careers of 
their own sons to the detriment of the legitimate heirs—familiar figures in 
Roman rhetoric.°5 Although Livia’s persona as a paragon of chastity catches 
the attention of the modern reader, Tacitus’ terse abducta Neroni uxor 
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(Ann. 1.10.5), reminding his readers of her precipitous marriage to Augus- 
tus while pregnant with another man’s child (Vell. 2.94—-95), insinuates oth- 
erwise, as we argued in chapter 1. Once Livia’s persona as poisoner has been 
established, the historian leaves the consequential inferences—based upon 
the topos—to the discretion of his readers.°? 

About Agrippina’s concupiscence—used to further her power—Tacitus is 
unequivocal (12.7.3). He also provides the “slave-lover” element (evident 
in Cicero’s vituperation against Sassia and Clodia), as Agrippina commits 
adultery with the freed slave Pallas (Ann. 12.65.2). As we have seen, she not 
only unleashes doli on Claudius—like Augustus suffering valetudine adversa— 
before poisoning him (Ann. 12.66.1) but also turns her tactics of witchery— 
artes and blandimenta—on her own son in an attempt to save her life by 
means of seduction (Ann. 13.13.2).°9 Since Agrippina, like Livia, has trans- 
gressed into the male sphere of politics, Tacitus’ allegations of poisoning will 
be easily credited by his readers. By the same token, they will believe his sim- 
ilar imputations against Sejanus and Nero. The former violates the bound- 
aries of Julio-Claudian domus, just as the latter transgresses those of the the- 
ater. Indeed, Tacitus’ portrayals of both men depend on a gender reversal 
similar to Cicero’s when he casts Catiline and Antony as effeminate adulter- 
ers and poisoners.”° Tacitus distances Sejanus and Nero from his readers, de- 
picting them as being addicted to adultery, poisoning, and magic and other- 
wise acting in illegitimate, underhanded, and therefore un-Roman ways.7! 

In the portrayals of his female characters, Tacitus relies liberally upon the 
rhetorical topos of the unchaste poisoner. A close reading of the Annales, 
moreover, indicates that adultery, poisoning, and magic may have been fac- 
tors in actual criminal prosecutions against women.” Included among these 
is Claudius’ sister, Livilla, who was condemned to death in the wake of Se- 
janus’ downfall. The Livilla affair suggests that the topos of the unchaste- 
poisoner-witch was not merely a rhetorical element in Tacitus’ portrayal but 
that it also may well have been a prosecutorial gambit employed to ensure 
her conviction on a capital charge. If we piece the account together, various 
elements of the stereotype, which blend the rhetorical with the factual, can 
be extrapolated from Tacitus’ account. These include Livilla’s adultery with 
Sejanus, portrayed as a practitioner of magic; her complicity with a slave- 
lover in the poisoning of her husband, Drusus; and the role of magic in the 
trials and convictions of men who were supposed to be her other lovers. 

Pliny the Elder, a late contemporary of the Julio-Claudians whose ency- 
clopedia reflects many snippets of gossip about the imperial women,?3 fur- 
nishes some of our evidence. For instance, in a diatribe on physicians, 
which, among other peccadilloes, censures their involvement in adulteries 
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and poisonings, he mentions an adulterous relationship between Livilla and 
a slave-medicus named Eudemus (NH 29.8.20).74 This information, which 
seems to reflect contemporary scandal arising from her condemnation, 
demonstrates how Tacitus, employing the commonplace of the unchaste poi- 
soner, was able to rely on his readers’ prejudices or foreknowledge of the ac- 
tual events in order to facilitate their comprehension and reinforce the cred- 
ibility of his insinuations. 

Tacitus’ portrayal of Livilla is based entirely on suggestion and under- 
statement.75 As with Livia, the historian makes no specific charge but in- 
stead establishes Livilla’s persona as an unchaste poisoner on three levels: 
(1) the vocabulary of seduction and magic with which he introduces her; (2) 
her adultery with Sejanus—himself depicted as an unchaste poisoner who 
holds Livilla, Lygdus (his sex slave), and Tiberius under his spell;?° and (3) 
the disingenuous statement with which Tacitus follows his catalog of 
Livilla’s illustrious ancestry: sumitur in conscientiam Eudemus, amicus ac 
medicus Liviae, specie artis frequens secretis (Ann. 4.3.4).77 In light of Pliny’s 
evidence, amicus and medicus are ironical in connotation and are intended 
to be understood as “lover” and “slave-accomplice poisoner.” Because of 
conventional wisdom about well-born women, their slaves, and poisoning, 
Tacitus’ readers will take the point, even if they should be unfamiliar with 
old rumors or the brief observation in Pliny’s enormous compendium. Taci- 
tus, in fact, seems to reflect the concepts presented by the orator of the Ad 
Herennium (4.16.23) with the insinuation neque femina amissa pudicitia alia 
abnuerit (Ann. 4.3.3) [When a lady has lost her virtue she will not shrink 
from other things].7° “Other things,” in Livilla’s case, clearly include adul- 
tery and poisoning. 

Two disturbing aspects about the Livilla affair suggest that the common- 
place of the unchaste poisoner—touted by the elder Seneca and Quintilian 
in the schools of rhetoric—perhaps transcended its Ciceronian usage to dis- 
credit female witnesses and may have been actually utilized as a political 
weapon in capital trials. One is the uncertainty of the sources on the outcome 
of the case and Livilla’s subsequent fate.7? The other is the trial’s apparent 
role in the witch-hunt that followed Sejanus’ downfall.8° Both Tacitus and 
Dio indicate that charges of adultery with Livilla served as an excuse for 
Tiberius to execute or exile many men,*! including the orator and tragic play- 
wright Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus, also charged with the practice of magic 
(Ann. 6.29.3-4). Among these men, from the elder Pliny’s evidence, was the 
medicus Eudemus. There seems to be no indication of a formal arraignment of 
Livilla.®* Nevertheless, her reported adultery with a slave-medicus as well as 
the presence of magic and adultery in the charges against Scaurus suggests 
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that the factor of the unchaste poisoner may have come into play in the tri- 
als of the supporters of Sejanus before the Senate. If that body had been per- 
suaded of Livilla’s complicity in adultery, poisoning, and magic, it would have 
had no compunctions about convicting her alleged paramours. 

Rutledge, remarking upon the obsession about magic in the Roman world, 
argues that charges of sorcery or foreign superstition may have been based 
upon a genuine belief in the guilt of those who had been imputed in such 
cases.°3 It is, however, the very fact that the charges were so easily credited 
that renders them so effective and deadly a prosecutorial ploy, especially in a 
Senate presided over by emperors such as Tiberius—with his astrologer Thra- 
syllus—and Nero—whose passion for magic, according to Pliny the Elder, 
was as great as his ardor for music (NH 30.3.14). As Rutledge himself notes, 
emperors tended to believe in such charges.*4 That Roman prosecutors would 
be above trumping up charges that, according to Rutledge, were “ineluctable” 
(or that defense attorneys would never stoop to character assassination) is in- 
consistent with the evidence provided by close readings of the orations of Ci- 
cero and the rhetorical treatises of the elder Seneca and Quintilian, argued 
earlier.°5 Tacitus’ account of the cases of Aemilia Lepida and Claudia Pulchra 
suggests that the rhetorical stratagem of the adulteress-poisoner (and the an- 
cillary connotations of witch) may have numbered among the prosecutorial 
stratagems used to ensure their convictions.*° 

In the former trial, Aemilia Lepida was prosecuted by her former husband 
P. Quirinius, a rich ex-consul, who had apparently been harassing her contin- 
ually since their divorce some twenty years previously. He denounced Lepida 
on two counts: (1) she had falsely claimed that he, Quirinius, hitherto ster- 
ile, was the father of her child (Ann. 3.22); and (2) she had attempted to poi- 
son Quirinius during their marriage (Suet. Tib. 49.1).87 On the one hand, 
Tacitus castigates Lepida as infamis and nocens; on the other, he notes her 
popularity with the people (Ann. 3.23.1), who blamed her ex-husband for a 
spiteful prosecution rooted in greed and advanced senility (Ann. 3.48.2). Sig- 
nificantly, as far as our hypothesis is concerned, Tacitus indicates that Lep- 
ida’s supposed love child figured only in the original allegation, to which 
charges of adultery and poisoning were added (adiciebantur) along with accusations 
of consulting astrologers about the domus Caesaris (3.22.1). The addition of as- 
trology implies that Lepida was dabbling in magic in order to divine the fate 
of the emperor—a crime that constituted maiestas.° Rutledge, who believes 
in Lepida’s guilt, notes the possibility that the additional charges were added 
to strengthen the allegation of the supposititious child.8° The woman, in- 
deed, may have been every bit as reprehensible as Tacitus suggests—or not— 
but the fact remains that the original case needed to be bolstered by sure-fire 
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(and readily accepted) prejudices about female adultery, poisoning, and 
magic (plus a charge of maiestas) to add corroborative details to what may 
have constituted an otherwise unconvincing prosecution. 

The trial of Claudia Pulchra similarly suggests the usefulness of the topos 
when attempting to secure a conviction. Claudia may have been guilty of 
complicity in the affair of the Rhine legions,°° but was she guilty of poison- 
ings (veneficia) and the casting of evil spells (devotiones), or are these the log- 
ical coextensions of charges of adultery, as enumerated in the various rhetor- 
ical treatises discussed previously? It should be noted that Claudia’s 
prosecutor was Domitius Afer, whom Tacitus may cast in the role of das- 
tardly delator9! but whom Quintilian praises as one of the outstanding at- 
torneys and orators of his day, whose lectures the Flavian rhetorician had 
himself attended (Inst. Orat. 5.7.7-8). The master of the gentle jest and 
rapier jibe,°? Domitius Afer was especially adept in arguments é% tv mEd¢ 
GAANAGa—ratiocinations based on mutual relationships or consequences 
(Inst. Orat. 5.10.78—79); the adulteress-poisoner topos is one of these. Al- 
though Afer also defended women in court,%3 the man whose motto, accord- 
ing to Quintilian, was ego accusavi, vos damnastis (5.10.79) had no compunc- 
tion about going after potentes feminae, such as one Celsina, a witness for the 
defense, whom he insisted on addressing as a man (indicating the impropri- 
ety of a woman coming into court to testify), and Claudia Pulchra. As an or- 
ator of the first water, as it were, Afer would be thoroughly familiar with and 
ready to deploy the adulteress-poisoner weapon, which may have con- 
tributed to the ease with which Claudia was convicted (Ann. 4.52.2). Clau- 
dia was a close friend of Agrippina the Elder, who, according to Tacitus, had 
accused Tiberius of the systematic persecution of all of her friends (Ann. 
4.52.2).% In bringing accusations against a woman (whether true or other- 
wise), the commonplace of the adulteress-poisoner—so difficult to evade— 
would provide the ideal stratagem to ensure a conviction should the charge 
of maiestas prove to be too insubstantial, especially since those sitting in 
judgment were rhetorically habituated to believe such allegations. 

Again we return to the rhetorical assumption that poisoning was a 
woman’s crime, and to the idea that Roman men customarily credited such 
allegations against a woman. Such an assumption may explain, for example, 
why the poisoning charges “thrown in for good measure” against the notori- 
ous Piso’s brother were dropped for a blanket maiestas charge:95 the Senate, 
thoroughly conditioned by the exigencies of Roman rhetoric as delineated 
by Quintilian (Ea porro sunt genus, .. . natio, .. . patria, . . . sexus, ut latro- 
cinium facilius in viro, veneficium in femina credas [Inst. Orat. 5.10.25]), would 
be less likely to fall for the ploy in respect to a man. 
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Tacitus, who has selected and arranged his evidence concerning these 
trials to highlight Julio-Claudian tyranny,®° seems to have based his narra- 
tive on actual accounts of the processes. Allegations of adultery, poisoning, 
and magical spells likely reflect actual charges added by the prosecution 
rather than historiographical distortion. Since Aemilia was popular, the sup- 
plementary charges might be needed to make her conviction palatable to 
the crowd, which, according to Tacitus, had burst into tears and had begun 
to cry out against her accuser (Ann. 3.23.1). 

The element of magic in both of these trials is significant.9’ As in the 
prosecutions and condemnations of Livilla’s accused lovers, magic is a factor 
in many other capital trials, several of which involve women.® Tacitus, 
however, specifies all three elements—adultery, poisoning, and magic—only 
in the trials of Lepida and Claudia. For instance, he cites poisoning and 
magic—venenum, devotiones, and immolationes nefandae—in the case of Mu- 
natia Plancina, whose charge of complicity in the poisoning of Germanicus 
was dismissed before trial (Ann. 3.13.2).99 Similarly, he notes that Nero’s 
aunt, Domitia Lepida, was charged with devotiones and convicted (Ann. 
12.65.1). In his depiction of events, Tacitus nevertheless renders the likely 
allegations of enchantment all the more credible since they have been jux- 
taposed with an account of Domitia’s libidinous interest in her young 
nephew, which is couched in the vocabulary of baneful persuasion and 
magic (Lepida blandimentis . . . iuvenilem animum devinciebat [Ann. 12.64.3]). 

Similar allegations were made against Numantina, the former wife of the 
urban praetor, Plautius Silvanus, who himself had been accused of hurling 
his current wife, Apronia, out of an upstairs window. The prosecution al- 
leged that Numantina both cast the spells and prepared the poisons that had 
driven her husband insane (Ann. 4.22.3). The evidence suggests that the ac- 
cusation was a countercharge, made by way of a translatio criminis, in order 
to shift the blame away from Silvanus. His tactics against Numantina, how- 
ever, proved ineffectual, and she was acquitted after Silvanus’ grandmother, 
Urgulania, had forced him to commit suicide. 

All three ingredients of the topos, however, may have been factors in 
Nero’s condemnation of his wife, Octavia, for which Tacitus seems to relate 
one part of the evidence and Zonaras another. Tacitus mentions only adul- 
tery (Ann. 14.59-63), citing Nero’s plot to link Octavia sexually with an 
Egyptian flute player (Ann. 14.60.2, 14.61.4) and with Anicetus, the prefect 
of the fleet and murderer of his mother, Agrippina (Ann. 14.62.2-4)—a ploy 
perhaps to displace blame for matricide onto his wife. Both charges seem to 
represent Nero’s efforts to condemn Octavia in public opinion by implying 
contamination of the empress through promiscuity with both a foreign slave 
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and the putative murderer of the emperor’s mother. Such defilement would 
adversely affect the state, as the invidious Poppaea reminds Nero, after the 
crowd rises in support of Octavia (Ann. 14.61.1). While Tacitus makes no 
overt mention of magic, Zonaras relates that at the instigation of Poppaea, 
Octavia was falsely accused not only of adultery but also of enchantments.*°° 

In these chronologically separated accounts, we have two ingredients of 
the stereotype: adultery and magic. While Zonaras’ addition might have 
been extrapolated from the topos itself, a second glance at Tacitus’ text in- 
dicates that poisoning and magic may well have numbered among Nero’s 
charges but that Tacitus, focusing on Octavia’s innocence, has only alluded 
to them in passing. He writes that Nero, who had apparently forgotten that 
he had divorced Octavia for sterility (Ann. 14.60.1), accused her of having 
procured an abortion (Ann. 14.63.1).7°! It would not be difficult to trump up 
such charges, since abortive drugs, including cantharid beetles pulverized in 
a potion, were commonly administered by physicians in the court of Nero 
(Plin. NH 30.92).7 Furthermore, Octavia’s sentence of exile is consistent 
with the punishment designated by the Lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis, 
which, according to Paulus, directed that women of high birth who used 
drugs to cause an abortion (abortifaciant) be relegated to an island (Cod. Iust. 
9.5-23-14-19).1° The implications of abortion, closely related to poisoning 
and magic, would not have been lost on Nero with his inordinate interest in 
the dark arts (NH 30.5.14).'°¢ The emperor’s forgetfulness therefore may 
have been calculated; he was likely aware of the full implications that a 
charge of sorcery would have in a case against a woman accused of sterility 
who nevertheless supposedly aborted a fetus. Nero would have no trouble 
obtaining the perjured connivance of attending physicians. 

The combination of adultery, poisoning, and magic against the ill-fated 
Octavia is consistent with the charges against Claudia Pulchra and Aemilia 
Lepida. Like Aemilia, Octavia was popular with the crowd, which carried 
her garland-draped statues on its shoulders after hurling down those of the 
imperial paelex, Poppaea (Ann. 14.61.1). Tacitus, who emphasizes Nero’s 
charges of adultery and Octavia’s innocence, may have passed over poison- 
ing and magic as aspects of the charges that were taken for granted. These 
in turn may have been extracted by later sources from reports of Neronian 
efforts to prejudice the public against the apparently guiltless Octavia. 

The very ambiguity of the noun venenum made the topos of the unchaste 
poisoner easier to accept. Moreover, the sexual overtones of venenare—‘“to 
bewitch” or “to administer either aphrodisiacs or poisons”—may be at the 
root of the commonplace.?°> Roman society was obsessed with poisoning 
and magic.?° Furthermore, the “endemic penchant for magical superstition” 
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fed the paranoia of the Julio-Claudian era with its plethora of delations.?°7 
In a culture that regarded poisoning as a form of magic, the connotative am- 
biguity of venenum allowed the topos of the unchaste poisoner to carry such 
weight in court, where it was used either to discredit females connected with 
the prosecution, as in Cicero’s speeches, or to convict female defendants, as 
in Tacitus’ accounts of actual capital trials. Furthermore, the longevity of the 
topos indicates its proven effectiveness as an argumentational device. Its 
durability, furthermore, attests to the continued vulnerability of aristocratic 
Roman women in courts of law, where they could expect to be confronted 
with a reversal of the more usual burden of proof. 

Charges of adultery, poisoning, and magic have long been instruments 
for securing false convictions against women, particularly in times of hyste- 
ria.t? While the ready acceptance of such accusations in Julio-Claudian 
Rome may testify to the Senate’s abject servility in an era in which it was 
easier to bend with the political wind, the fact that such charges were cred- 
ited over so long a period indicates a conditioning based upon social mem- 
ory that accepted the proposition presented by Quintilian that poisoning 
was a “woman’s crime.”'°9 The gender bias about poisoning is equally evi- 
dent in its rhetorical twin, adultery, according to Richlin, who notes that 
both law and literary sources defined the crime as a wife’s betrayal of the hus- 
band and not the other way around.7?° 

The “conceptual memory” that an adulteress was a poisoner-witch, and 
a poisoner-witch was an adulteress, utilized “thematic logic” through many 
“strands of connectedness” and associated motifs that out of context would 
have little meaning on their own.'"! Put together, however, with familiar el- 
ements of tragedy—the rhetorical settings of the domus, the road, and 
women’s transgression of both moral and physical boundaries—they re- 
semble the thematic components of a fairy tale that employed simple narra- 
tive motifs. If the tale were “well told,” the audience would “experience it as 
real,” even if intellectually they knew that it was not.'?? 

Ancient rhetoric thrived on the fabric of dreams, escape, and entertain- 
ment."!3 Rhetorical controversiae were practiced in the schools and de- 
claimed before an avid public. Considered protodramas,™4 they were even 
incorporated into Seneca’s tragedies.1t5 Their themes and variations—recy- 
cled in the courts and in the pages of history—were little more than popu- 
lar fairy tales. They retold preposterous stories with familiar motifs not only 
about female poisoners but also about vestal virgins awash on desert islands; 
tyrannicides, both male and female; insane men who celebrate triumphs; 
male prostitutes with twin brothers; and other personages of what Sussman 
designates “a violent and unreal world.”!° It can be assumed that Roman 
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audiences, either in the courtroom or readers of histories, were largely 
male.''? They likely accepted the premise that adultery, poison, and magic 
went hand in hand because they had been thoroughly conditioned and pre- 
disposed to do so. Consequently, if a woman were to go on trial as an adul- 
tera/venefica (also perceived as a witch), she almost certainly risked being 
presumed guilty. As a consequence, she would find it nearly impossible to be 
proven innocent. 


4. MURDER, HE INSINUATED 


” 


TAXYOS YAO TO8’ EOTAL 


[For ’twill be quickly done.] 
—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1110 


Now that we have investigated the personae of Tacitus’ major female miscre- 
ants in respect to poison and the possibilities of the topos of the unchaste poi- 
soner as a ploy of forensic rhetoric, let us return to the historian’s recurrent 
vocabulary and the more subtle methods with which he insinuates murder. 

Tacitus employs his recurrent vocabulary and imagery subtly, even im- 
pressionistically, both to define a character and to set a mood. Let us take as 
an example the phrase scelus uxoris suspectabant (1.5.1), which Furneaux has 
identified with poisoning on the basis of Tacitus’ later use of scelus at 4.10.2 
and 6.33.1.''8 Goodyear, in contrast, notes correctly that it is not the word 
scelus itself that denotes poisoning but rather the context that furnishes the 
implication.’?? In other words, because of Tacitus’ lexical groundwork laid in 
book 1, chapters 3 and 4—including the words noverca, senem devinxerat, 
and muliebri impotentia’?°—his readers, confronted by the words gravescere 
valitudo Augusti in chapter 5, cannot help but draw the anticipated conclu- 
sions, especially since the historian juxtaposes scelus uxoris to clusters of 
words connoting criminal knowledge (consctis, aperuisse, gnarum), which are 
embedded in the broad hints leading to the ominous primum facinus novi 
principatus and caedes in respect to Agrippa Postumus (1.6.1).!?? This last 
passage, furthermore, proves to be proleptic, as is well known,’”? leading the- 
matically to prima novo principatu mors . . . at 13.1.1. 

The rhetoric of poison in the Annales, however, is far more complex. Let 
us now look at a combination of key words, which might go unnoticed or 
even seem extraneous to Tacitus’ insinuations, but which the historian nev- 
ertheless employs throughout the narrative whenever he relates a tale of im- 
perial treachery and murder, especially by poison. For example, Tacitus com- 
bines what is essentially the same vocabulary (disguised by variation in case 
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and form), which includes terms connoting strength and weakness, youth 
and old age, health and sickness, haste and delay, binding, and guilty knowl- 
edge. Such clusters, which infuse the narration of one or another heinous 
act, are anticipated several chapters previously, echoed in successive chap- 
ters, and then finally dropped, until they are again needed to provide the at- 
mosphere for some additional horror. Although this vocabulary might ini- 
tially go unnoticed, it nevertheless functions as a subtle narrative pulse, as it 
were, which not only begins to throb whenever foul play is incipient but also 
becomes more insistent with every recurrence of Julio-Claudian iniquity. In 
retrospect, Tacitus’ lexical reverberations convey a subliminal message of 
premeditated murder. 

When readers first peruse the Annales, they might be struck by the 
brevity of the preface,'?3 which “bursts into a rapid summary of Rome’s ear- 
liest history.”"*4 Similarly, they might pause over the “imperfect dactylic 
hexameter,”"?5 urbem Romam a principio reges habuere, which seems to be an 
hommage to Sallust’s urbem Romam . . . condidere atque habuere initio Troiani 
(Cat. 6.1)??° and perhaps even to Livy, who begins Ab Urbe Condita with a 
similar metrical pattern. Tacitus’ nod to claris scriptoribus (1.1.2) might also 
remind readers of the traditional disclaimers of Livy (tanta scriptorum turba 
[Pref. 3]) and Sallust (nos in tanta doctissumorum hominum copia [Hist. fr. 3 
M]).??? And although the clustered words denoting power at 1.1.1 will cer- 
tainly grab the attention of Tacitus’ readers,'?° they may well overlook the 
verb valere (1.1.1). For among the thematically important words that Taci- 
tus introduces in his first chapter ne . . . valuit—juxtaposed to dominatio—is 
one of the most implicative. 

The root val- connotes not only power and the increase thereof but also the 
dichotomous concepts of robust health and debilitating disease.’?9 Tacitus, who 
reflects the verb, valuit, by iteration of the adjectives invalidus and validus and 
the poetic valitudo in succession in the first five chapters, deploys this thematic 
vocabulary strategically not only to demonstrate the inherent sickness of the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty metaphorically™3° but also to draw his readers by subtle 
repetition into the house of the Caesars—a bastion of dominatio—where they 
will become entangled inextricably not only in the intricate complications of 
plot—beginning at 1.3.1—but also in his tightly interwoven lexical web of 
thematic vocabulary that spans the narrative through 1.11.4. Because of its 
subtlety, Tacitus’ verbal repetition may well go unnoticed by modern readers; it 
was, however, likely remarked by the more perceptive of the historian’s con- 
temporary lectors, who were accustomed to such rhetorical stratagems. 

Let us consider the contexts in which this vocabulary appears. For exam- 
ple, Tacitus first introduces ne . . . valuit at 1.1.1, where the verb is inserted 
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into a cluster of words connoting power,"3? in respect to the brief duration of 
the consularis ius of the military tribunes."3? Next, at 1.2.2 he employs the ad- 
jective invalido, which characterizes the protection of the laws as ineffectual. 
Then at 1.3.3, Tacitus repeats the adjective in the accusative to describe the 
young Gaius’ weakened condition. The juxtaposition of invalidum with Livia, 
noverca, and dolus suggests poison, a notion that is reinforced at 1.4.1, where 
validus, describing Augustus in the best of health, despite his age, neverthe- 
less casts doubts in the minds of Tacitus’ readers as to the princeps’ future. Al- 
though senectus aegro et corpore fatigabatur might tend to distract the reader 
momentarily and mitigate Tacitus’ insinuations by offering a reasonable alter- 
native for Augustus’ death in terms of natural causes, both the contrast be- 
tween degro . . . corpore at 1.4.2 and robore corporis at 1.3.4, in respect to Pos- 
tumus—then in the flush of good health—and hindsight about the young 
man’s fate allow the worst interpretation to prevail.733 Finally at 1.5.1, the 
misgivings of Tacitus’ readers are confirmed as the historian transforms the 
adjective validus into the noun valitudo, which, framed in juxtaposition with 
gravescere on one side and scelus uxoris on the other, insinuates Augustus’ 
rapid decline at the hands of his wife. Metaphorically, the repeated applica- 
tion of the vocabulary of strength/health and weakness/illness to the institu- 
tions of the state as well as to its young presumptive heirs and its aged actual 
leaders implies that res publica has been infected with a chronic and incurable 
disease, a condition that becomes fraught with the starkest irony, since, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, no other “remedy” has been prescribed as a cure for civil 
discord than the rule of one man: non aliud discordantis patriae remedium fuisse 
quam (ut) ab uno regeretetur .. . (1.9.4). 

Tacitus’ insinuations about poisoning—covert in book 1—become more 
apparent in book 2, when he employs adversa Germanici valitudine (2.69.2) 
and valitudinis adversa (2.69.3) as lexical frames for aegritudinem, vim morbi, 
veneni, carmina, and devotiones. The historian likewise employs verbal echoes 
(validiores [2.72.1]; validam [2.79.3]; non invalidum [2.80.2]) that lead the 
reader rhetorically to a final double reference to Germanicus’ health at 2.82.1 
(Germanici valitudo) and 2.82.4 (de valitudine eius). Although forms of validus 
in the chapters that precede Germanicus’ actual demise appear in totally un- 
related contexts, the reader—as in book 1—is nevertheless provided with a 
thematic trail between validiorves—a reverberation of valitudinis and valitudo at 
the first announcement of Germanicus’ poisoning at 2.69.1 and 2.69.2, and 
valitudo and valitudine relating to the news of the prince’s death at 2.82.1 and 
2.82.4. The leitmotif finally abates with an echo, validus, in respect to hon- 
ors heaped on the dead hero (2.83.1). Unlike Augustus’ cure for the state at 
1.9.4, however, there is no other remedy for Germanicus. 
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There is, however, still more to Tacitus’ insinuations of murder. For in- 
stance, he accompanies terms of strength/health versus weakness/sickness 
with words connoting haste and delay in order to characterize the perpetra- 
tors of the crime. We see this tactic at 1.4.1 and 1.5.1. After employing 
validus and valitudo to insinuate that Augustus was poisoned, Tacitus utilizes 
the motif of swiftness to establish Tiberius’ and Livia’s murderous personae, 
as well as to imply their complicity in the assassination of Postumus (ne 
cunctaretur Agrippam morte adficere [1.6.1]; iuvenis caedem festinavisse 
[1.6.2]). Although the echoing words in the next chapter, festinantes (1.7.1) 
and nusquam . . . cunctabandus (1.7.5), are unrelated in their contexts, rep- 
etition of the same words—altered in form—from chapter 6 will neverthe- 
less echo subtly in the minds of Tacitus’ rhetorically and poetically attuned 
readers—especially since ne cunctaretur and festinavisse are arranged chiasti- 
cally in respect to festinantes and nusquam . . . cunctabandus of the preceding 
chapter, a technique that calls attention to the expressions rhetorically. 

Tacitus employs similar methods in book 2. For instance, after referring 
twice to the imperial scion’s bad health, the historian inserts an innuendo 
about Piso’s guilt into Germanicus’ frantic ramblings (caused haud minus iva 
quam per metum [2.70.1]). In his delirium, Germanicus raves that the prepa- 
ration of poison must have seemed too “slow” for Piso, who, wanting to be 
in sole command of his legions, must have needed to “rush urgently” to his 
province (Lenta videri veneficia: festinare et urgere, ut provinciam, ut le- 
giones solus habeat [2.70.1]). Indeed, Tacitus subsequently observes, Piso did 
“not delay” in embarking, although he did “slow down his pace,” just in case 
Germanicus’ death should open up the province of Syria to him (Nec Piso 
moratus ultra naves solvit, moderabaturque cursui quo propius regrederetur, si 
mors Germanici Syriam aperuisset [2.70.2]). Later, in a thematic echo, Tacitus 
reinforces his insinuations of murder, defining haste as a Calpurnian family 
characteristic when Piso’s son advises his father to “hasten” to Rome after 
the death of Germanicus (M. Piso filius properandum in urbem censebat 
[2.76.2]). Conversely, Domitius Celer warns Piso of the inadvisability of 
“rushing” to Rome (lest their arrival inopportunely coincide with that of the 
distraught widow, clutching her husband’s cinerary urn before an expectant 
volatile mob), asking: “An festinamus cum Germanici cineribus adpellere, ut 
te inauditum et indefensum planctus Agrippinae ac vulgus imperitum primo ru- 
more rapiant?” (2.77.3). Note the sentence with which Tacitus follows this 
question: Est ubi Augustae conscientia, est Caesaris favor, sed in occulto; et 
perisse Germinacum nulli iactantius maerent quam qui maxime_laetantur 
(2.77.3). The juxtaposition of this remark with words connoting guilty 
knowledge, embedded in terms of sorrow and contrasted with those of joy, 
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both reminds readers of the original guilt of the emperor and his mother 
(Ann. 1.3-6) and, simultaneously, contrasts the profusion of imperial croc- 
odile tears with the genuine lamentations of the elder Agrippina. In other 
words, Tacitus, in a rhetorical coup, has stated several of his polyvalent lex- 
ical themes at once. He has not only reminded his readers of the chronic, 
guilt-ridden dissembling of Livia and Tiberius—well on its way to becoming 
histrionics—but he has also reprised Agrippina’s lugubrious leitmotif. Sug- 
gested previously during the mutiny at 1.40.4—41.1, it is about to crescendo 
into a major theme during the first nine chapters of book 3, which, exploit- 
ing motifs of grand tragedy, depict the funeral of Germanicus. 

Tears notwithstanding, vocabulary connoting guilty knowledge is a fun- 
damental component in Tacitus’ rhetoric of murder by poison. Although 
such words either follow or precede the original insinuation, nevertheless, 
by juxtaposition, they reinforce the sinister notion. Furthermore, by observ- 
ing Tacitus’ usage of verbal clusters in his poisoning narratives throughout 
the history, we can detect his variations in the deployment of the stratagem. 

The historian’s first agglomeration of vocabulary from the lexical field of 
knowledge is so apparent that it can only have been intended to mark the 
episode in his readers’ minds as thematically significant. For instance, after 
planting the idea of Livia as the poisoner within the domus Caesarum at 
1.3.3-4, Tacitus follows his insinuations of Augustus’ worsening health with 
the clustered consctis, aperuisse, gnarum, dubium, and vulgabatur (1.5.1-4), 
followed by ignarum (1.6.1). The words, however, do not refer to the prin- 
ceps’ deteriorating condition. Instead, rounding up what will become the 
usual suspects—Livia, Tiberius, and various henchpersons (even implicating 
Augustus as an accessory before the fact)—Tacitus clusters vocabulary rang- 
ing from knowledge, by way of doubt, to ignorance, in order to emphasize 
complicity in the murder of Postumus, whom Tacitus has cast as the current 
heir apparent to the principate. Even though the crime is not related di- 
rectly to Tacitus’ previous insinuations (e.g., scelus uxoris [1.5.1]), he never- 
theless relies on juxtaposition (and a recurrence of terms connoting strength 
and weakness) in implying Livia’s culpability on all counts. If, for example, 
Livia is guilty of conspiring in the primum facinus novi principatus, unleash- 
ing a centurion, firmatus animo, on a young man who is not only unsuspect- 
ing but also helpless (ignarum inermumque [1.6.1]), she is certainly capable of 
speeding Augustus—equally disarmed by old age and infirmity (1.4.4; 
1.5.1)—on his way to the great family sepulcher in the Campus Martius 
(1.8.5). Tacitus, in fact, strengthens his insinuations in two ways: with his 
Aeschylean vocabulary of “no delay” in the next chapter,44 ne cunctaretur 
Agrippam morte adficere (when Tiberius shifts the blame onto Augustus at 
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1.6.1) and his unequivocal accusation of a “rush” to murder at 1.6.3: propius 
vero Tiberium ac Liviam, illum metu, hanc novercalibus odiis, suspecti et invisi iu- 
venis caedem festinavisse. Despite the centurion’s assurance that Tiberius’ 
orders have been carried out and the emperor’s denial that he has given any 
such commands, Tacitus’ repetition of imperasset, and ne . . . imperasse lets 
readers know exactly who is in charge, while novercalibus odiis suspecti re- 
plants the notion of poison in their minds in respect to Livia. By the time 
his lectors—firmly ensnared in Tacitus’ lethal web of innuendo—read festi- 
nantes (coupled with falsi [1.7.1]) in respect to Tiberius’ character as well as 
the information that the emperor never “delays” (except when addressing 
the Senate)—nusquam cunctabandus nisi cum in senatu loqueretur (1.7.5)— 
the words festinantes and nusquam cunctabandus will themselves have be- 
come associated with murder. 

In book 2, the same vocabulary reappears but with a shift in emphasis. In 
other words, Tacitus’ rhetorical methods differ from those employed in book 
1; he has, nevertheless, essentially reshuffled the same lexical ingredients. 
For example, he precedes the notice of Germanicus’ worsening health with 
a cluster from the lexical field of knowledge—conscientia sceleris (2.68.2) and 
cognoscit (2.69.1). Despite the fact that conscientia sceleris (in a chapter con- 
cerning Cilician tribesmen)*35 is unrelated to Tacitus’ central topic, the ex- 
pression is nonetheless connected thematically to murder and fear of expo- 
sure (metu indicii [2.68.2]), a motif central to the dubious circumstances 
surrounding Germanicus’ suspected poisoning. With conscientia sceleris, in 
fact, Tacitus has laid the rhetorical groundwork for what is to follow, also 
preparing his readers conceptually for cognoscit, another verb from the same 
lexical field that opens chapter 69 when Germanicus “recognizes” that his 
orders have been overturned by Piso (a harbinger of the former’s own mur- 
der, allegedly at the hands of the latter): At Germanicus Aegypto remeans 
cuncta, quae apud legiones aut urbes iusserat, abolita vel in contrarium versa 
cognoscit (2.69.1). At the same time, conscientia sceleris at 2.68.2 recalls both 
Tacitus’ clusters of words connoting guilty knowledge (1.5.1-2) and his in- 
sinuation, scelus uxoris (1.5.1); consequently it foreshadows Augustae consci- 
entia (which closely follows festinamus at 2.77.3), after Germanicus’ death. 

Along with words connoting knowledge, the passage contains recurrent 
terms connoting binding, a poetic that is focal to Tacitus’ insinuations: cus- 
todibus (2.68.1); vincitur, custodiae (2.68.2). The importance of this motif to 
the topic of Germanicus’ death becomes evident when the historian frames 
clauderentur domus (2.82.3) between his third and fourth references to the 
prince’s health: Germanici valitudo (2.82.1) and de valitudine eius (2.82.4). 
When considered in retrospect, this vocabulary recalls Tacitus’ insinuations 
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of murder at 1.5—gravescere valitudo (1.5.1), followed by custodibus domum et 
vias saepserat Livia (1.5.4), proleptic words, as we have seen, that serve as a 
premonition of the younger Agrippina’s similar actions (cunctos aditus cos- 
todiis clauserat [12.68.3]). The additional terms of recognition and binding 
will strike a familiar but subliminal chord for Tacitus’ readers, who have en- 
countered the similar combination previously in respect to the murders of 
Augustus and Postumus.73° By combining clusters of words connoting bind- 
ing and enclosure (vincitur, custodiae . . . adpositus [2.68.2]) with those of 
knowledge (conscientia sceleris) in chapter 68, and succeeding them with 
those connoting knowledge (cognoscit), illness (graves, adversa . . . valitudine, 
aegritudinem, vim morbi), and poison (persuasio veneni [2.69.1-3]), Tacitus 
strengthens the implications of inevitable fatality in a passage that ends in 
valitudinis adversa (2.69.3). 

It should be recalled that these combined lexical elements, which often 
appear in totally unrelated contexts, nevertheless act as a counterpoint to 
the narrative, which subtly, but persistently, resonates whenever treachery 
and murder are imminent. As we indicated previously, Tacitus is recycling 
the same vocabulary to tell, and retell, essentially the same tale of homicide. 
By repeating the accumulation of words that he has incorporated into the 
opening chapters of book 1 to portray murder by poison, Tacitus relates the 
death of Germanicus with familiar atmospheric vocabulary. This, however, 
has been reshuffled and placed into new settings. Such verbal motifs will 
nevertheless linger in the subconscious memories of the historian’s readers, 
especially when they encounter them again in book 12 in similar circum- 
stances which Tacitus narrates in contexts that have become even more 
unambiguous. 

Although Tacitus’ allegations about the death of Claudius are anything 
but covert, the vocabulary with which the historian portrays the crime will 
have gained a subliminal cognitive momentum in his readers’ minds, 
thereby reinforcing the credibility of his assertions of poisoning against the 
younger Agrippina—accusations that had only been implied in the case of 
Livia. Like the deaths of Augustus and Germanicus, that of Claudius is a tale 
of poisoning, which Tacitus encloses between notices of the emperor’s ill 
health (valitudine adversa [12.66.1]; valitudinem principis [12.68.3]). As with 
the previous poisonings, Tacitus laces the account together with words con- 
noting strength and weakness, haste and delay, knowledge and ignorance, 
recognition, and enclosure. For example, just as Tacitus portrays Piso (in 
Germanicus’ imagination) as contemplating the slowness of poison when he 
hastens to his province, so he portrays the younger Agrippina, who—like all 
perpetrators in imperial poisonings—acts with determined rapidity (agere et 
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celerare statuit [12.64.2]), as pondering the potential effects of a lethal drug 
in familiar terms: should the poison be “suddenly” fatal (repentino et praecip- 
iti)? Or “lingering” and “debilitating” (lentum et tabidum)? The latter might 
lead to Agrippina’s treachery being “understood” by Claudius (dolo intellecto 
[12.66.1]). 

Tacitus persists with his lexical sequence: reiterating themes of knowl- 
edge and recognition, he remarks that everyone “knew” about the poisoning 
(cuncta mox pernotuere [12.67.1]); furthermore, the force of the poison was 
not immediately “understood” (intellectam) by Claudius (12.67.1). Tacitus 
then combines knowledge with haste, as Agrippina relies on the “complicit 
awareness” (conscientia) of her medicus, Xenophon, who administers a 
feather tipped with a “swift” toxin (rapido veneno); and the medic is scarcely 
“unaware” (haud ignarus) of the sententia stating that crimes beginning with 
danger end in profit (summa scelera incipi cum periculo, peragi cum praemio 
[12.67.2]). Just as Tacitus has combined words connoting enclosure with 
those signifying knowledge, recognition, haste, and delay in recounting pre- 
vious imperial murders, so he has recycled similar themes in respect to 
Claudius’ perilous state of health. For example, before Agrippina—like Livia 
before her—has “closed off” the gates of the palace with guards, she uses var- 
ious stratagems to “delay” Britannicus (variis artibus demorari); and she finally 
posts periodic notices about Claudius’ “health”: vulgabat ire in melius vali- 
tudinem principis (12.68.3). For purposes of rhetorical emphasis, therefore, 
Tacitus has portrayed these diverse scenes of murder by mixing and match- 
ing words drawn from individual lexical categories that he has utilized pre- 
viously in similar combinations and contexts. 

Tacitus recycles much of this vocabulary yet again in relating the death of 
Claudius’ son, Britannicus. Although the essential ingredients are present— 
poison, haste and delay, knowledge and ignorance, there is now a marked dis- 
placement in rhetorical emphasis. For instance, with Britannicus, there is no 
lingering illness: the murder is dispatched with the utmost speed. Gone are 
terms connoting strength: the poison, in fact, is designated as parum validum 
after Nero’s first attempt (13.15.4). Gone also are the veiled hints; Tacitus’ 
accusations are categorical: Nero orders poison to be prepared (pararique ve- 
nenum iubet [13.15.3]). The historian then compounds a mélange of rhetori- 
cally venomous ingredients: damnata veneficti nomine Locusta (13.15.3); ve- 
nenum (13.15.4); veneficae (13.15.5); virus (13.15.5); and venenis (13.15.5), 
vocabulary that he intensifies in the following chapter with the cluster potio 
and venenum (13.16.2) and, finally, veneno pollutum (13.17.2). Despite the 
difference in emphasis, however, Tacitus still aggregates his customary vocab- 
ulary of haste and delay in respect to the perpetrator. Nero, for instance, is 
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“chafing” (impatiens [13.15.5)] at the “slowness” of the crime (lenti sceleris 
[13.15.5]); the tribune orders the praetorians to execute the poisoner Locusta 
because they are “delaying” the emperor’s peace of mind (securitatem moraren- 
tur [13.15.5]); the emperor is promised a “sudden killing” (praecipitem necem 
[13.15.5]). Then, Nero tests a “fast-working” poison (virus . . . rapidum 
[3.15.5]) and finally orders “hasty” obsequies for his stepbrother (festinationem 
exsequiarum [13.17.3]), since he does not want to “delay” the grievous rites 
(detinere [13.17.3]) with encomia or display (laudationibus aut pompa [13.17.3]). 
Poison can have a binding effect, since it often paralyzes its victims, but 
just as Tacitus has dropped the theme of strength, so he omits that of bind- 
ing, opting instead for its opposite, loosing. For instance, the drug has re- 
sulted in an evacuation of Britannicus’ bowels (exsoluta alvo [13.15.4)], 
words that replicate the outcome of Agrippina’s initial attempt on the life of 
Claudius (soluta aluus [12.67.1]). As he did with the previous imperial mur- 
ders, however, Tacitus clusters words connoting knowledge and ignorance. 
For instance, he begins the sequence with Nero cogitating Britannicus’ char- 
acter and his mother’s fury, the latter of which has been recently “made 
known” to him (matris violentiam . . . cognitam [13.15.1]). Then, at a ban- 
quet during the Saturnalia, Nero hopes to provoke mockery among his 
guests against a boy who is “unaware” of social behavior, whether the com- 
pany is drunk or sober (inrisum ex eo sperans pueri sobrios quoque convictus, 
nedum temulentos ignorantis [13.15.2]). Nero’s plot, however, backfires. The 
animosity of the guests toward the emperor has been “understood” (intellecta 
invidia [13.15.3]). In consequence, Nero focuses his loathing on Britannicus. 
Tacitus also reprises the themes of poison and haste when the virus . . . 
rapidum has been decocted in a room next to Nero’s bedchamber. The his- 
torian then repeats the word cognitam—altered in case—with which he 
opened the episode, remarking that the effects of the noxious distillations 
had been “made known” previously (cognitis antea venenis [13.15.5]). 
Tacitus’ clustered terms connoting the guilty knowledge of the perpetra- 
tor and the ignorance of his victims carry the reader into the next episode, 
which narrates the actual murder and the reaction of the imperial propinqui. 
A full “understanding” (intellectus [13.16.3]) strikes the remaining guests, 
whom Bartsch has characterized as a dumbstruck audience,"37 as Nero re- 
clines on his couch like an innocent “know-nothing” (nescio similis 
[13.16.3]). The word ignaram, describing Agrippina, who is struck with pavor 
and consternatio (13.16.4), and implying the hapless Octavia, not only 
demonstrates that both women are ignorant of Nero’s machinations, but it 
also establishes them as his future victims, just as ignarus had identified 
Agrippa Postumus as the victim of Tiberius and Livia at 1.6.1. In considera- 
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tion of Bartsch’s interpretation of the episode as a piece of metatheatricality, 
Agrtippina’s dumbstruck realization that Britannicus’ murder was merely a 
rehearsal for her own constitutes an &vayvoeuoig (quippe sibi supremum aux- 
ilium ereptum et parricidii exemplum intellegebat [13.16.4]). 

In each of these accounts, what was insinuated opaquely in book 1 has, by 
stages, become patently clear. A gradual shift in emphasis toward the visual 
can, in fact, be detected in the events surrounding the poisoning of Drusus in 
book 4, in which Tacitus uses his vocabulary first to foreshadow (4.1-7) and 
then to relate the actual affair (4.8-12), utilizing repetition of the accus- 
tomed ingredients of strength and health (equated with youth) and weakness 
and sickness (equated with old age),‘3° as well as haste and delay—vocabu- 
lary that now is virtually synonymous with poisoners in respect to their vic- 
tims.139 Tacitus also amalgamates his usual terms from the field of knowl- 
edge.*4° However, except for an initial cluster (incerta; conscientiam [4.3.4]), 
these terms tend to be interspersed throughout the episode. Furthermore, in- 
stead of physical binding, Tacitus reprises the theme of emotional bonds, also 
suggested in book 1 (e.g., cunctos . . . pellexit [1.2.1]; senem . . . devinxerat 
[1.3.4]), using language drawn from the rhetoric of seductive magic (e.g., 
variis artibus devinxit [4.1.2]; adulterio pellexit [4.3.3]).14* The biggest change, 
however, is that the sequence, which initially portrays Tiberius as allowing 
his effigies to be placed in theaters (4.2.3) and builds toward the emperor’s 
tirade against actors, whom he ultimately expels (4.14.3), is punctuated with 
words connoting appearance, such as forma (4.3.3, 4.10.2), effigies (4.2.3, 
4.7-25 4.9.2), species (4.3.5, 4.6.2, 4.8.2), imagines (4.9.2); and vision, includ- 
ing claritudinem (4.6.2), spectando (4.6.2), spectatissimo (4.6.3), non occultus 
(4.7.1), and oculos senatus (4.8.3). These are complemented with words sig- 
nifying pretense, including obtegens (4.1.3); fmguntur (4.1.3); praetendebat 
(4.2.1); stmulatum (4.4.2); adsimularetur (4.8.1); fabulosa, exitus (4.11.2); fal- 
sas auditiones (4.11.3); and simulatione (4.12.1). 

Chapter 8 of book 4 is focal to Tacitus’ insinuations. Not only does he jux- 
tapose Sejanus’ “haste” (maturandum ratus) in choosing a “surreptitious” tinc- 
ture (venenum . . . paulatim inrepente)—which might “imitate” a disease (mor- 
bus adsimularetur [4.8.1])—with Drusus’ “infirmity” (valitudinis) and Tiberius’ 
“strength of spirit” (firmitudinem animi [4.8.2]), but Tacitus also portrays the 
episode in protohistrionics. For instance, noting the consuls’ ostensible obse- 
quies (per speciem maestitiae [4.8.2]), the historian intertwines clusters of 
words connoting tears (gemitu, dolore, lugentium, and miseratus [4.8.2—3]), and 
as the Senate pours out its lamentations (effusem in lacrimas [4.8.2]), Tacitus 
depicts Tiberius as dramatically parading Germanicus’ children before the pa- 
tres conscripti and commending the imperial orphans to that august body in 
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direct address: “Hi vobis, Nero et Druse, parentum loco” (4.8.5). Moreover, 
Tacitus provides Tiberius with an oration, setting measured parallelisms into 
the emperor’s mouth as he frames imagery of youth between words connoting 
old age: miseratusque Augustae extremam senectam, rudem adhuc nepotum et 
vergentem aetatem suam (4.8.3). Although there is a contrast between ex- 
tremam and vergentem,*# in a rhetorical sense, the symmetrical recurrence of 
the accusative case is decidedly un-Tacitean in consideration of his custom- 
ary asymmetrical repetition of vocabulary, altered in case. Furthermore, the 
conceptual enclosure of Germanicus’ children between Augusta and Tiberius 
bodes ill for the future of both boys. At any rate, the addition of vocabulary 
of tears and appearance demonstrates that Tacitus is in the process of trans- 
forming pretense not only into oratory but also into acting—a progression 
that very likely became ever more pronounced in the missing chapters con- 
cerning the murders committed by Gaius, who, according to Suetonius, was 
at least suspected of poisoning the aged emperor (. . . veneno Tiberium adgres- 
sus est [Gaius], ut quidam opinatur . . . [Cal. 12.2]). 

In the Claudian chapters—full of spectacle, details of costume, and phys- 
ical surroundings (e.g., at the Fucine Lake)'43—the trend toward visual vo- 
cabulary is fully realized. Claudius’ death, in fact, is hailed by a vivid bom- 
bardment of ostenta, such as celestial fires hovering over the legions’ signa, 
bees swarming over the Capitol, births of hermaphrodites, and a pig with a 
raptor’s talons (12.64.1)—a replay of the omnia that burst forth after Agrip- 
pina drove her carpentum roughshod into the Capitol (12.42.2), when a roost 
of ravens settled on the temple’s pediment, an earthquake uprooted houses 
from their foundations, and panicking mobs trampled some of the weak un- 
derfoot and even surrounded the emperor himself with their nec occulti com- 
plaints (12.43.1).144 As Koestermann remarks, Tacitus has only suggested 
prodigies in his previous books; now, however, omina reminiscent of those 
heralding Hannibal’s disastrous descent on Italy and its catastrophic results 
begin to forecast the impending downfall of the Julio-Claudian dynasty."45 

Just before the poisoning of Drusus (4.7-12), Tacitus applies his familiar 
repertory of words connoting old age and weakness in respect not to his char- 
acters but instead to the institutions of state. For example, when Tiberius en- 
trusts his financial affairs to persons “unknown” by reputation (ignotis ex 
fama), many others are “growing old” in the same occupation (insenescerent 
[4.6.3]), while the plebs have been “exhausted” (fatigabatur) by the prices of 
the annona (4.6.4); the earth has become “barren,” and the sea is “cruel” (in- 
fecunditati terrarum aut asperis maris), ills that Tiberius ineffectually attempts 
to cure.'4° Tacitus’ vocabulary of strength and weakness, youth and old age, 
health and sickness, used constantly in context with poisoning, calls atten- 
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tion to the Julio-Claudians not only as dispensers of lethal drugs but also as 
embodiments of the mephitic virus that chronically infects the state, an idea 
that is made explicit in book 14 in an episode that focuses on the death of 
Nero’s counselor, Burrus. 

The notice of Burrus’ demise is brief in comparison with Tacitus’ depic- 
tions of the other suspicious deaths. The historian nevertheless portrays it 
with the essential rhetoric of poison that we have described previously; but 
yet again the emphasis has shifted, this time to illness and disease. For in- 
stance, Tacitus remarks that it was “uncertain” (incertum) whether the cause 
of Burrus’ death was “sickness” or “poison” (valetudine an veneno [14.51.1]); 
then with a verbal echo, the historian notes that “sickness” was conjectured 
(valetudo [14.51.1]) and adds that many others thought that Nero had ordered 
Burrus’ throat to be swabbed with a “baneful preparation” (noxio medicamine) 
as if it were a “restorative” (remedium [14.51.1]). Furthermore, when the deed 
was “understood” (intellecto scelere), Burrus—remembered for his virtus— 
maintained that he was well: “Ego me bene habeo!” (14.51.1). The direct dis- 
course and the pronoun ego emphasize the irony of the dying man’s utterance, 
and if we return to Tacitus’ first words in the chapter, gravescentibus in dies 
publicis malis, it becomes clear that the ills of the state are growing like a can- 
cer, just as the illness is swelling inside Burrus’ throat (tumescentibus . . . fau- 
cibus [14.51.1]).147 Moreover, the clustering of the words gravescentibus, vale- 
tudine, veneno, and, once again, valetudo recalls the first statement of this 
theme at 1.5.1: . . . gravescere valitudo Augusti, in which poison was insinu- 
ated (scelus uxoris). They also evoke Augustus’ attempts to strengthen his dy- 
nastic regime at 1.3.1 (subsidia dominationi). Now, however, Tacitus’ opaque 
suggestions have become pellucid in meaning: as the maladies of the state 
have been increasing (gravescentibus), its reserves have been dwindling (sub- 
sidia minuebantur [14.51.1]). And subsequently, with an alliterative flour- 
ish,'4° the historian introduces the flagrantissima flagitia of Ofonius Tigellinus 
(14.51.2), who, like an even more potent malignancy, progressively becomes 
validior (14.51.3), and validior que (14.57.1).749 

Like validus, the participle flagrans plays its proleptic role from the begin- 
ning, being embedded into the narrative at 1.3.2. The verbal adjective, fur- 
thermore, represents another thematic key to the maladies of the state. In- 
troduced in the context of Augustus’ attempts at dominatio, the word 
characterizes the princeps’ original “raging” ambitions and his “pretense” at 
refusing honors for his grandchildren, Gaius and Lucius (specie flagrantis- 
sime cupiverat [1.3.2]).15° Tacitus repeats similar words in book 13. Using 
explicit language, he characterizes Agrippina (who, per dolum, is responsible 
for poisoning Junius Silanus—the prima novo principatu mors [13.1.1]) as 
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cunctis malae dominationis cupidinibus flagrans (13.2.2). The historian jux- 
taposes these remarks with the budding actor Nero’s feigning, as he heaps 
honors on the mother whom he has determined to murder, assigning the 
praetorian tribune the watchword Optima Mater (13.2.2). Tacitus repeatedly 
juxtaposes flagrant ambition and pretense with criminality in the Julio- 
Claudians’ relentless quest for dominatio. 

Segal has remarked upon the poetic polyvalence of Tacitus’ language in 
respect to book 13.15! It is precisely this semantic flexibility that allows the 
historian to employ recurrent forms of valere/validus throughout the narra- 
tive in sundry contexts and at the same time to utilize the terms in various 
combinations with the other lexical categories, elucidated earlier, to insinu- 
ate murder. In amalgamating clusters of words connoting strength/weakness, 
health/sickness, youth/old age with those of haste/delay, knowledge/igno- 
rance, and so forth, Tacitus is converting an entire range of vocabulary into 
a metaphor, in the Aristotelian sense of the word as “a transference of a 
term’s customary meaning either from the generic to the specific or from the 
specific to the generic, or from one specific to another through analogy” 
(Poet. 21.7).15? In other words, by association, Tacitus’ words themselves, 
when they recur in familiar circumstances, have become expressions of 
synechdoche: haste (festinare; ne cunctari, etc.) and knowledge (gnarum; 
conscientia) = “murderer”; delay (mora) and ignorance (ignara) = “victim.” 
Paradoxically, knowledge, when it connotes recognition or understanding 
(intellegere; cognoscere), can be identified either with the perpetrator or the 
victim of the crime. The lexical network in the opening chapters of book 1, 
in fact, contains all the clues for solving the Julio-Claudian serial murder 
mysteries, which Tacitus, the dramatist-detective will reveal fully in the lat- 
ter books of his narrative, after flagrant ambition, bolstered by pretense, 
which has become transmogrified into outright acting, finally combusts lit- 
erally into flames. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that valere in all its representative forms is the 
most polyvalent word of all in Tacitus’ lexicon, at times connoting the re- 
silient strength of the malefactor and at other times the impuissant frailty of 
the victim. The very connotative ubiquity of valere and its cognates allows 
Tacitus progressively to transform literal references to strength and weak- 
ness, sickness and health, into a figurative pestilence—tesistant to all reme- 
dies—that rages perniciously through the body politic, threatening to con- 
sume it fatally. 

It will be recalled that Tacitus introduced the word remedium at 1.9.4, a 
passage in which it was determined that there was no other “remedy” for 
civil war than the rule of one man: non aliud discordantis patriae remedium 
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fuisse quam (ut) ab uno regeretur. Throughout the narrative, in fact, Tacitus 
enumerates sundry cures that have been prescribed, with little avail, for var- 
ious illnesses. For instance, at 4.17.3, he employs a similar combination of 
words when narrating the discord over the succession: neque aliud gliscentis 
discordiae remedium, quam si unus alterve maxime prompti subverterentur. 
Next, he reshuffles the words at 13.25.4, in which there is no other remedy 
than to throw the actors out of Rome: donec discordi populo et gravioris motus 
terrore non aliud remedium repertum est quam ut histriones Italia pellerentur— 
yet another futile attempt, as Woodman has demonstrated."53 The logical 
extension of such a metaphorical remedy, in the Julio-Claudian tragedy, 
would be to expel Rome’s “leading actor” Nero as a tUEAVVOS-PAEUaAxXds, in 
order to cure the sickness of the state and restore the community to its pris- 
tine strength."54 

Ultimately, it is the omnivorous conflagration that is validus (15.38.2). 
The people, fleeing through the tortuous streets of Rome, which itself has 
grown old (qualis vetus Roma fuit [15.38.3]), propel the invalidos forward, some 
of them straggling behind and others racing for their lives—pars mora, pars 
festinans (15.38.4). The only sounds to be heard above the onrushing flames 
are the wailings of panic-stricken women, debilitated with age (lamenta 
paventium feminarum, fessa aetate) and those who are callow with youth (rudis 
pueritiae [aetas] [15.38.4]). As the holocaust consumes the entire city, Tacitus 
writes the epitaph on Augustus’ nostrum for the Senate and People of Rome. 
Now there is nothing else to delay the surging firestorm (neque enim domus 
munimentis saeptae vel templa muris cincta aut quid aliud morae interiacebat 
[15.38.2]), which, in its devastating swiftness, outraces all remedies (anteiit 
remedia volocitate mali [15.38.3]). In the wake of Nero’s thespian prodigality, 
there is no other remedy for the ills of Rome than its utter destruction. 
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t 1.9.5, when Tacitus demarks Rome’s saeptum imperium with ocean, 

far-flung rivers, and outlying provinces—all interconnected—he is, 
in effect circumscribing the vast stage upon which he will set his myriad cast 
of characters, both major and minor, directing their every action. A recur- 
rent term, saepire, with its connotations of enclosure,’ implies boundaries 
and limits. This concept is fundamental to understanding both Tacitus’ 
theme of Julio-Claudian tyranny and his theatrical paradigm, the latter of 
which has rhetorical links not only to Attic tragedy but also to neo-Stoic 
cosmology, as depicted in the dramas of Seneca. Since the verb saepire pre- 
sumes spatial limits, we shall first investigate Tacitus’ utilization of the term 
and demonstrate how it furthers his trope of the transgression of bound- 
aries—both physical and moral—in respect to Seneca’s metatheatrical neo- 
Stoicism. Because Tacitus, within the confines of Rome’s world stage, has de- 
signed smaller settings—the domus and the hortus—on which he directs the 
entrances and exits as well as the movements of his principal actors, we shall 
next explore these. The “house” and the “garden,” in fact, prove to be 
metatheatrical tropes, since by continual juxtaposition they increasingly im- 
pinge not only on each other but also on the “theater” with which, during 
the course of the narrative, they eventually become so integrated as to be in- 
distinguishable from each other. 
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I. BOUNDARIES AND TRANSGRESSIONS 
Quis hic locus, quae regio, quae mundi plaga? | Ubi sum? sub 
ortu solis, an sub cardine glacialis ursae? 


[What is this place, what part? What district of the world? 
Where am I? Under the rising sun, or under the horizon of 


the Arctic bear?| 
—Seneca, Hercules Furens 1138-40 


Since boundaries represent a form of binding, they become emblematic of 
dominatio—that imperceptible imposition of bonds that enables Augustus 
and his successors to maintain perpetual supremacy over their subjects.” As 
we have noted, Tacitus introduces saepire at 1.5.4 (custodiis domum et. . . 
vias saepserat Livia), transforming it into saeptum at 1.9.5 (non aliud reme- 
dium fuisse quam (ut) ab uno regeretur. non regno tamen neque dictatura, sed 
principis nomine constitutam rem publicam; mari Oceano aut amnibus longin- 
quis saeptum imperium; legiones provincias classes, cuncta inter se conexa). As 
the narrative progresses, the historian constantly reshuffles the lexical con- 
stituents of both passages. With every repetition, in fact, Tacitus makes it in- 
creasingly evident that the demarcation of boundaries, implied in the verb 
saepire, epitomizes the constraining reality of Julio-Claudian dominatio. 

Tacitus utilizes saepire rarely and effectively in the extant books of the 
Annales. Although he employs the verb literally of Seleucid walls at 6.42.1 
and of the battle tactics of the Iceni at 12.31.3, his subsequent use of the 
term is revealing. For instance, saepire again pertains to a metaphorical argu- 
mentum ex loco, when Nero, in an implied assault on filial pietas, installs his 
soon-to-be-murdered mother Agrippina in a house that had once belonged 
to her grandmother Antonia, which he has surrounded with a patrol of cen- 
turions (saeptus turba centurionum [13.18.3]). Next at 14.31.4, Tacitus, writ- 
ing of Camulodunum, juxtaposes the Temple of Claudius, characterized as 
an. arx aeternae dominationis, with the fact that the colony was easily de- 
stroyed, since it had been bounded by no fortifications (coloniam nullis muni- 
mentis saeptam), a probable allusion to the tentacles of Rome’s imperium at 
1.9.5. Then at 14.45.2, the verb is again associated with guards and roads 
when Nero fences the streets with armed soldiers (militaribus praesidiis saep- 
sit), as the entire household—slaves of all ages—of the murdered Pedanius 
Secundus is led away to execution. 

As the narrative progresses, Tacitus reprises more of the lexical compo- 
nents of his original themes (e.g., domus of 1.5.4; remedium of 1.9.5) when he 
notes that the domus munimentis saeptae could not stop the all-devouring con- 
flagration, which had outraced all remedia (15.38.2—3).3 Furthermore, the his- 
torian’s proleptic vocabulary reaches a climax, as he repeats all of the rhetor- 
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ical constituents of enclosure from book 1 (1.5.4, 1.9.4)—sea, river, armed pa- 
trols, and houses—when relating Nero’s crackdown on the Pisonian conspir- 
acy (15.58.1-2):.. . magis magisque pavido Nerone, quamquam multiplicatis ex- 
cubiis semet saepsisset. quin et urbem per manipulos occupatis moenibus, insesso 
etiam mari et amne, velut in custodiam dedit. volitabantque per fora, per domos, 
rura quoque . . .4 Finally, at 15.60.4, Nero has Seneca’s villa fenced in by a cir- 
cle of armed sentries prior to the philosopher’s enforced suicide (villam globis 
militum saepsit). Tacitus’ repetition of the various verbal ingredients in similar 
contexts demonstrates that the notion of fences or hedges becomes progres- 
sively synonymous with Julio-Claudian tyranny both at home and abroad.5 

In previous chapters, we discussed the transgression of moral boundaries 
by various Julio-Claudian characters, both male and female. Tacitus, how- 
ever, often reflects such moral failings by depicting his characters as crossing 
literal geographical boundaries, an example being Germanicus. Wandering 
has been determined to be fundamental to Tacitus’ portrayal of Germanicus, 
a transliminal figure, whose peregrinations mirror his moral transgressions as 
he traverses the boundaries of the empire.®° Tacitus, who characterizes the re- 
lationship between Tiberius and Germanicus as one of alienatio (2.43.5),7 
constantly emphasizes the latter’s itinerancy with recurrent transgressive vo- 
cabulary and imagery. For instance, Germanicus follows Arminius into 
trackless wasteland (avia [1.63.1]); he crosses the Weser (transgressus 
[2.12.1]);° he crosses from Euboea to Lesbos (tramisit [2.54.1]); he crosses the 
boundaries of many provinces (transigitur [2.62.1]); and he crosses the Nile 
to Elephantine, which Tacitus—again emphasizing boundaries—remarks 
had once been the portals (claustra) that delimited the empire (2.61.2). 

Since Germanicus’ literal traversing of boundaries is often accompanied 
by a change of costume, his wandering might well represent an early intima- 
tion of theatricality. For instance, the prince first puts on an animal skin (fe- 
rina pelle [2.13.1]) and later dons Greek dress (2.59.1), prompting a mild rep- 
rimand from Tiberius (2.59.2). By juxtaposition, Tacitus insinuates that 
Germanicus’ change into Greek costume is as morally transgressive as is his 
entry into Alexandria, which is contra instituta Augusti (2.59.2). Change of 
clothing, furthermore, is a frequent metaphor in the Annales.? Rademacher, 
for example, observes that Tacitus uses it to depict Tiberius’ capriciousness.'° 
It also indicates a foreign and even effeminate instability in Germanicus, 
whose change of costume is complemented rhetorically by his constant 
change of abode. Rademacher furthermore cites the metaphor’s use in context 
with feigned emotions and motives.’? Such a context seems to be another im- 
plication of the unsuitability for leadership of Germanicus, who manipulates 
his troops with histrionic harangues and spurious threats of suicide.!? 
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What is dissembling rhetorically but protoacting? When considered as a 
harbinger of the tours of Nero the “Actor” (who frequently donned theatri- 
cal disguise), his grandfather Germanicus’ change of clothing, related in 
terms of the literal transgression of boundaries, also sets Tiberius’ heir pre- 
sumptive into a theatrical context. Therefore Germanicus’ changes of dress, 
which occur during his literal traversing of the boundaries of the empire, are 
intimations that forecast the theatrical transvestism that will overtake the 
state during the reigns of his daughter, Agrippina, and his grandson, Nero. 

Wandering, it should be recalled, pertains to the rhetoric of tragedy, 
which equates the lack of stable roots with madness.'3 Tacitus persistently 
depicts Germanicus’ peregrinations in terms of spatial limits, a connection 
between geographical “center and periphery” that calls attention rhetori- 
cally to his dislocation.’4 Germanicus’ characterization as a transliminal 
figure is especially evident at his death, which Tacitus portrays in terms of 
the violation of the boundaries of the prince’s domus. For example, German- 
icus believes that his threshold has been put under siege (limen obsideretur 
[2.70.1]). His very house has been violated, for hideous tokens of magic have 
been discovered under its floor and behind its walls (solo ac parietibus 
[2.69.3]). Moreover, Tacitus’ words persuasio veneni (2.69.3) insinuate that 
the poison may very well be a figment of the alienated Germanicus’ de- 
ranged mind—a delusion of which, in a tragic frame of reference, his pro- 
tracted wanderings are merely symptomatic.'5 Similarly, when Tacitus de- 
picts the prince alluding to his imminent death as an early exit (praematuro 
exitu [2.71.1]), he is portraying his dying words in theatrical terminology.*® 

Wandering, in fact, seems to have been one of the less desirable traits of 
the wrong side of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, according to Augustan propa- 
ganda, which cast Germanicus’ grandfather, Antony, as a wanderer, who 
acted like a youth and had not only forgotten his homeland but had also put 
on foreign dress—a topos expressed repeatedly as an exemplum of unmascu- 
line behavior both in historiography and in rhetorical suasoriae.'7? Moreover, 
such a depiction seems to have been based upon the adventures of Alexan- 
der the Great, whose portrayal, according to Questa, serves as a basis for that 
of Germanicus, a suggestion that Tacitus himself makes at 2.73.1.'° Some of 
the factors in Germanicus’ “Alexander” portrayal include changes of dress,’9 
continual wanderings (with implications of paranoic madness),?° the con- 
sultation of oracles,?? and intimations of poisoning.?? Furthermore, Tacitus’ 
constant references to Germanicus’ whims, whether going into battle or em- 
barking on a sudden junket, seem to insinuate an Alexander-like pothos.?3 
Alexander was not a particularly laudable figure as far as Roman rhetoric is 
concerned. It should be recalled that the Macedonian prince was principally 
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blamed for two failings: the donning of foreign costume and the forgetting 
of his homeland (Livy: 9.18.3-5)—lapses very much like those of Antony 
(Plutarch Ant. 33.3-4). Tacitus’ portrayal of Germanicus, which also holds 
Vergilian elements,”4 is multifaceted. An Alexander vision, however, would 
not be out of keeping with the historian’s tragic paradigm. 

Although readers today might not think of Alexander as a protagonist of 
tragedy, Plutarch—a contemporary of Tacitus—informs us that in his own 
era, the Macedonian king was regarded as a tragic figure, whose death was 
constantly being portrayed in terms of tragedy: omeQ Sedpatos LeEychovu 
TOAYIZOV EEdSLOV xa TEQLTABEs MAGOaVTES (Alex. 75.5). An Alexander per- 
sona would explain the poor judgment ascribed to both generals as tragic 
flaws.?5 The relationship between declamation and tragic poetry was both 
close and symbiotic, according to Quintilian (Inst. Orat. 1.8.5), and it fur- 
thermore fostered a gravitas both in theme and in choice of words (Inst. 
Orat. 1.8.8). In his character portrayal of Germanicus, Tacitus seems to have 
relied upon such a symbiosis. 

Neither Germanicus’ liminal transgressions nor his identification with 
Alexander the Great originated with Tacitus, however. They seem to be part 
of a rhetorical tradition that was nearly contemporary to Germanicus him- 
self. Borzsdk, for example, has remarked upon the parallels to Alexander’s 
voyage in a poem by Albinovanus Pedo, one of Germanicus’ officers (Ann. 
1.60.2).?° This poem appears in the first Suasoria of the elder Seneca, who 
cites it as a spirited representation of Germanicus at sea (Sen. Suas. 1.15). 
The piece depicts the prince’s voyage in rhetoric similar to that characteriz- 
ing Alexander; furthermore, it alludes patently to the violation of bound- 
aries, portraying Germanicus as sailing beyond the known limits of the world 
(notis extorres finibus orbis). Since the poem seems to reprimand Germanicus 
for ploughing alien seas and roiling the sacred and tranquil precincts of the 
gods (aliena quid aequora remis / et sacras violamus aquas divumque quietas | tur- 
bamus sedes?), it was very likely written after his death. Indeed, Seneca’s Sua- 
soria censures Alexander’s peregrinations similarly as an unrealistic and 
hubristic transgression of bounds and limits (Suas. 1.10):?7 descituras gentes si 
Alexandrum rerum naturae terminos supergressum enotuisset; the rhetorical 
exercise furthermore portrays his travels as a voyage into madness and chaos 
(Suas. 1.10). 

Pedo had apparently imitated a previous poem about Alexander that also 
stressed boundaries and limits, as well as his hubris in crossing them (ob6é 
Evpoatys tobvv’ gotiv, ob Ivddc, GAd’ elte Vic TEOUG, EiTE PYOEMS OOOE, ELITE 
nocopitatov otoiyetovy, cite yéveois Oe@v [Suas. 1.11]). Pedo’s poem portrays 
Germanicus in similar terms as crossing the boundaries at the ends of the 
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earth: (iam pridem, notis extorres finibus orbis, / per non concessas audaces ire 
tenebras / ad rerum metas extremaque litora mundi [1.15]). Tacitus’ portrayal 
of Germanicus in recurrent vocabulary and imagery of boundaries and their 
violation would seem to have derived from a near contemporary tradition 
that borrowed from rhetoric depicting Alexander the Great’s peregrinations 
in analogous terms. Moreover, its presence in a suasoria—a school exercise 
on a historical theme, used to refine the eloquence of aspiring rhetori- 
cians?’—provides a demonstration of the co-optation of Greek tragic motifs 
into Roman rhetorical practice—in this case the tragic tradition that clung 
to the Macedonian’s persona, according to the testimony of Plutarch. As we 
shall see, the crossing of boundaries was likewise firmly entrenched in the 
tragedies of Seneca. 


2. TACITUS AND SENECA: METATHEATRICAL STOICISM 


Aequalis astris gradior et cunctos super / altum superbo vertice 
attingens polum. 


[I walk above all on a level with the stars, with my head 
proudly touching the vault of heaven.] 
—Seneca, Thyestes 885-86 


Vivid descriptions of forests, marshes, and storm-swept seas provide a back- 
drop for Tacitus’ narration of the fighting in Germany in books 1 and 2 of the 
Annales. With repeated clusters of words that virtually ooze moisture, the his- 
torian compels his readers to wallow with the Roman army in the waterlogged 
quagmires (maestos locos visu. . . ac memoria deformes [1.61.1])—where the 
vaporous atmosphere is so oppressive that the army’s campfires seem like flick- 
ers; the men’s conversations, snatches; their footsteps, tentative; and their 
sleep, so fretful that they resemble the walking dead in that they are insomnes 
magis quam pervigiles (1.65.1). Even the cleansing sea provides no relief, either 
for reader or for army, who battered by gale-force savagery, is engulfed in an 
apocalyptic deluge (1.70.1-5). The perilous quicksands of Germany seem to 
suck at the very feet of Germanicus and represent the treachery that is about 
to engulf him and his family in the outposts of the empire. 

Landscape in historiography is said to represent a causal balance between 
man and his environment.”9 Poetic tradition similarly envisions nature as a 
framework for violence.3° Such depictions also owe a partial rhetorical debt to 
Attic tragedy, in which tumultuous seas frame the turbulent emotions of the 
dramatis personae. In a similar manner their overwrought tragic counterparts 
weather the windswept oceans in the dramas of Seneca,3" a tradition that is 
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likewise preserved in Tacitus’ Annales in that forsaken landscapes and rampa- 
geous tempests represent not only the perversion of human nature but also the 
psychology of the protagonists and the insidious traps that beset them.3? 

Tacitus brews storms throughout the Annales. Such metaphors, common 
in Augustan poetry,33 are equally evident in Seneca’s tragedies,34 including 
Phaedra, many terms of which Tacitus reprises in the overwhelming tempest 
at Annales 2.23-24.35 Such revelatory cosmic forces are drawn from neo-Stoic 
philosophy, and Seneca elucidates their theory in his Naturales Quaestiones .3° 
Many of the philosopher’s points seem particularly relevant to Tacitus’ histo- 
riography, especially his vision of a devastating boundary-obliterating inun- 
dation that is followed by an all-consuming world conflagration. 

For instance, Seneca envisions moisture as an inherent property that will 
eventually overwhelm the earth (Q.N. 3.29.6). As Tacitus depicts a literal 
shipwreck at 2.23.1-4, so Seneca forecasts a similar metaphorical cosmic 
event (tam grande naufragium [Q.N. 3.28.2]), in which the vessel of the 
world will founder in a churning sea. Their powers being drawn from the sur- 
rounding humidity, the competing north and south winds will be checked in 
their courses, causing the rivers to overflow their banks (Q.N. 3.28.2). Fur- 
thermore, Seneca, who judges the earth to be subject to disintegration and 
liquefaction, foresees such an occurrence in either the astrological sign of 
Cancer—that is, midsummer—or in that of Capricorn—mid-—winter, since 
these periods represent the turning points of the year, according to the 
philosopher (Q.N. 3.29.1).37 Seneca’s tides, in fact, represent the agents of 
fate (Q.N. 3.28.4), and his deluge symbolizes the dissolution of the laws (so- 
lutis legibus [Q.N. 3.28.7]). Most important, Seneca envisions the great flood 
not only as obliterating all boundaries (Q.N. 3.28.5) but also as forecasting 
the ultimate razing of the world by fire (eadem qua conflagratio futura est 
[Q.N. 3.28.7]). 

The Annales implies a similar set of ominous circumstances. As Seneca’s 
neo-Stoic flood acts as a harbinger for the world’s blazing annihilation, so 
Tacitus’ deluge in book 2 represents a prognostication of Rome’s conflagra- 
tion in book 15. In the historian’s account of the storm, for instance, the 
sea, whipped into a frenzied struggle between north and south, finally yields 
to the south wind (mare omne in austrum cessit)—a polarity that Tacitus em- 
phasizes with the lexical oppositions aperta/occulta and validus/aegre (Ann. 
2.23.3-4). The tempest furthermore sucks its powers from the lands of Ger- 
many, made sodden (humidis) by its swirling rivers (2.23.3). In addition, just 
as Seneca’s neo-Stoic torrent bursts forth under the summer astrological 
sign of Cancer, so Tacitus’ squall discharges its downpour in midsummer 
(aestate . . . adulta [2.23.1]). 
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Like Seneca, Tacitus emphasizes the dissolution of the law. For instance, 
between the historian’s series of scenes set in the muggy swamps, Tacitus, fo- 
cusing on dying freedom (1.74.4, 1.77-3, 1-81.4), implies a loosening of the 
laws, an image that he reiterates at 3.28.4.3° Tacitus’ figurative diction is 
therefore similar to Seneca’s neo-Stoic vision of legal dissolution (Q.N. 
3.28.7). Furthermore, Tacitus, who has compared the law to enchainment at 
3.28.3, presents this legislative slackening as an ongoing boundary violation 
that predicts the destruction of the world by fire. Like Seneca, Tacitus illus- 
trates the transgression in neo-Stoic imagery, emphasizing the continual ris- 
ing and reversal of rivers, as well as the binding and loosing of the laws. 

A series of passages within the “dry” episodes further demonstrates a 
shared neo-Stoic vision between Tacitus and Seneca. For instance, at 
I.73-1-4, Tacitus juxtaposes several ideas: Tiberius’ approval of the actor 
Cassius as a votary of the deified Augustus; the sales of houses and gardens 
even though they contain sacred statues; and a metaphor of fire?° in refer- 
ence to the newly instituted maiestas trials. The episode, which illustrates 
Tacitus’ methods of verbal clustering, portrays Tiberius as confusing the 
boundaries between domus, hortus and theatrum. It also intersperses vocabu- 
lary of knowledge and vision, both of which, in addition to their functions 
as tragic poetics, are major neo-Stoic preoccupations:4° 


Haud pigebit referre in Faianio et Rubrio, modicis equitibus Romanis, 
practemptata crimina, ut quibus initiis, quanta Tiberii arte gravissi- 
mum exitium inrepserit, dein repressum sit, postremo arserit cunc- 
taque corripuerit, noscatur. Faianio obiciebat accusator, quod inter 
cultores Augusti, qui per omnes domos in modum collegiorum 
habebantur, Cassium quendam mimum corpore infamem, adscivis- 
set, quodque venditis hortis statuam Augusti simul mancipasset. . . . 
quae ubi Tiberio notuere, scripsit consulibus non ideo decretum patri 
suo caelum, ut in perniciem civium is honor verteretur. Cassium 
histrionem solitum inter alios eiusdem artis interesse ludis, quos 
mater sua in memoriam Augusti sacrasset; nec contra religiones fieri, 
quod effigies eius, ut alia numinum simulacra, venditionibus hortorum 
et domuum accedant ... 


[It will not be remiss of me to mention the first charges broached 
against Faianius and Rubrius, two Roman knights of little impor- 
tance, so that it might be known from what insignificant beginnings 
terrible consequences insinuated themselves (largely due to the devi- 
ous designs of Tiberius). Although the charges were then suppressed, 
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they later burst into flames and consumed everything in their path. 
The prosecutor charged that Faianius had inducted one Cassius, a 
mime, corrupt in body, among the keepers of the cult of Augustus, 
who were harbored in all the houses, in the manner of sodalities; and 
that this same Faianius had handed over a statue of Augustus when 
his gardens were sold. . .. When these things were made known to 
Tiberius, he wrote to the consuls that heaven had not ordained this 
eminence to his father so that it might be turned toward the ruin of 
citizens. He added that the actor, Cassius, along with others of his 
profession, was a participant in the games, which the emperor’s 
mother had dedicated in memory of Augustus; and he said that there 
was nothing sacrilegious, should Augustus’ statues, as well as the 
other images of the divinities, go along with the sales of gardens and 
houses. | 


As 1.73 combines vocabulary of knowledge with that of vision and ap- 
pearance, so these lexical themes are connected with events in the next 
chapter, in which the reader discovers that an ignotus, Caepio, and his 
henchman, Hispo, have brought false charges against Marcellus. After char- 
acterizing the beginnings of the maeistas trials with the verbs arserit and cor- 
ripuerit, Tacitus compounds a series of words connoting appearance: statua, 
effigies, and vestigia, echoes of statuam, effigies, and simulacra of the previous 
chapter. Statua and effigies complement vestigia, with which Tacitus depicts 
Rome’s moribund freedom (1.74.3—4): 


Addidit Hispo statuam Marcelli altius quam Caesarum sitam, et alia 
in statua amputato capite Augusti effigiem Tiberii inditam. ad quod 
exarsit adeo, ut rupta taciturnitate proclamaret se quoque in ea causa 
laturum sententiam, palam et iuratum, quo ceteris eadem necessitas 
fieret. manebant etiam tum vestigia morientis libertatis. 


[Hispo added that a statue of Marcellus had been set up on a higher 
level than those of the Caesars, and, on another statue, after the head 
of Augustus had been cut off, a likeness of Tiberius had been set into 
its place. In response, the emperor became inflamed with rage, so 
much so that after his usual reticence had been ruptured, he declared 
that he was also going to make a decision in this case, both openly 
and pledged by oath, by which agreement the others would be com- 
pelled to do the same. Even then, there still existed some remnants 
of a fast-fading freedom.] 
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Echoing arserit of 1.73.1 with exarsit at 1.74.4, Tacitus keeps adding new 
ingredients to his lexical themes in 1.74 and 1.75, chapters that focus upon 
the tension between poverty and wealth (ex pauperibus divites [1.74.2]; ob 
paupertatem [1.75.3]; paupertatem [1.75.4]). Metaphors of loosing (rupta 
[1.74.4]; absolvi [1.74.6], libertas [1.74.4]; labefactas [1.75.2]; libertas [1.75.1]) 
provide the predominant theme, as does corrumpebatur, which is trans- 
formed in connotation from rupta. After a senator complains that because 
of the building of public roads and aqueducts, his houses have fallen into a 
state of disrepair (inter quae Pius Aurelius senator, questus mole publicae viae 
ductuque aquarum labefactas aedes suas, auxilium patrum invocabat [1.75.2]), 
Tacitus’ vocabulary and imagery prepare his readers for the neo-Stoic vision 
of a cosmic annihilation of the world by water. Moreover, the continuing 
leitmotif of confusion and transgression of boundaries unites these themes. 

Mole viae ductuque aquarum and labefactas are lexical keys to the follow- 
ing chapter, which opens with a devastating flood of the Tiber, the receding 
waters of which reveal a desolation of houses and a destruction of men: 
Eodem anno continuis imbribus auctus Tiberis plana urbis stagnaverat; relaben- 
tem secuta est aedificiorum et hominum strages (1.76.1). When, as a response, 
Asinius Gallus proposes to consult the Sibylline Books, Tacitus again 
equates the affair with boundaries and limits as well as with pretense. First 
Tiberius confuses the affairs of gods and men, which he tries to conceal 
(obtegens). And next, the emperor appoints Ateius Capito and L. Arruntius 
to restrict the progress of the river, thereby changing its boundaries (1.76.1). 

Continuing his motif of flowing, Tacitus juxtaposes the episode with the 
theme of spectacle, which together with theater is pivotal to his central 
topic of boundaries and their transgression. With a vivid image of loosing, 
Tacitus portrays a gladiatorial exhibition, presided over by Drusus, who re- 
joices in the spilling of blood (1.76.3). The vocabulary of the passage both 
recalls and foreshadows: the words ad ostentandam saevitiam (1.76.4) reprise 
sdevitiae principis of 1.74.2; and since ostentandam pertains to vocabulary of 
vision, it leads the reader into chapter 77, which concerns theatrical license. 
By juxtaposition, Tacitus represents freedom as a piece of theater (simulacra 
libertatis [1.77.3]). Furthermore, he distinctly defines the boundaries between 
citizen and actor as well as between house and theater (1.77.4), bringing his 
reader full circle thematically from 1.73.1-4, which depicts a blurring of 
such limits. 


At theatri licentia proximo priore anno coepta gravius tum erupit, 
occisis non modo e plebe, (s)ed militibus et centurione, vulnerato tri- 
buno praetoriae cohortis, dum probra in magistratus et dissensionem 
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vulgi prohibent. actum de ea seditione apud patres, dicebanturque 
sententiae, ut praetoribus ius virgarum in histriones esset. intercessit 
Haterius Agrippa tribunus plebei increpitusque est Asinii Galli ora- 
tione, silente Tiberio, qui ea simulacra libertatis senatui praebebat. 
valuit tamen intercessio, quia divus Augustus immunes verberum 
histriones quondam responderat, neque fas Tiberio infringere dicta 
eius. de modo lucaris et adversus lasciviam fautorum multa decernun- 
tur; ex quis maxime insignia, ne domos pantomimorum senator in- 
troiret, ne egredientes in publicum equites Romani cingerent, aut 
alibi quam in theatro spectarentur, et spectantium immodestiam ex- 
ilio multandi potestas praetoribus fieret.47 


[But theatrical licentiousness, which had begun the year before, burst 
forth anew and worse than ever. Not only were there fatalities among 
the plebs, but also among the soldiers; even a centurion and a tribune 
of the Praetorian cohort were wounded while they were quelling in- 
dignities against the magistrates and suppressing discord among the 
crowd. A debate was enacted among the patres about that insurrec- 
tion, and sententiae were proposed that the praetors should enforce 
the law of the rods against actors. Haterius Agrippa, a tribune of the 
plebs, intervened and was rebuked in a harangue of Asinius Gallus. 
Since Tiberius remained silent, he displayed those semblances of free- 
dom before the Senate. The veto nevertheless prevailed because the 
deified Augustus had once given a response that actors were exempt 
from the lash. Also it was impious for Tiberius to break from the 
precedent of his edicts. They made many decrees about the disburse- 
ment of funds and against the indecency of theatrical claques. From 
these decisions, the most conspicuous was that no Senator was to enter 
the houses of mimes, nor were Roman Knights, when they were walking 
out in public, to congregate among them, nor were mimes’ performances to 
be viewed except in theater. Furthermore, the power was given to the 
praetors for punishing any insolence on the part of the spectators 
with banishment.] 


Tacitus’ words are loaded with conceptual significance. Not only does the 
expression simulacra libertatis link this passage to vestigia morientis libertatis 
(1.74.5) and libertatis imagine (1.81.4), but the theatrical context of the 
episode, presented in terms of the violation of boundaries, recalls Tiberius’ 
sacrilegious blurring of the divisions between house, garden, and theater, in 
approving the sales of houses and gardens with numinum simulacra, in the 
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first place (1.73.3). That episode, which began with incendiary vocabulary 
(arserit/corripuerit), foreshadows Nero’s theatrical transgressions; these in 
turn result in the classic neo-Stoic conflagration that cleanses the city, oblit- 
erating all boundaries whatsoever: simul coeptus ignis et statim validus ac vento 
citus longitudinem circi corripuit. neque enim domus munimentis saeptae vel 
templa muris cincta aut quid aliud morae interiacebat (15.38.2).4? Furthermore, 
Tacitus’ use of the word actum, describing the Senate’s ineffectual measures 
in dealing with theatrical libertinism (1.77.2), equates that august body with 
actors performing in the pageant, which Tacitus’ words ea simulacyra libertatis 
identify as little more than an empty spectaculum. 

Actum is reprised at 1.79.1 (Actum deinde in senatu), a passage in which 
the Senate violates religious boundaries by attempting to change the course 
of the flooding Tiber river, a theme so important that Tacitus devotes the en- 
tire chapter to it. The reversal of nature is a topos of neo-Stoicism on which 
Seneca harps in his tragedies, including Agamemnon, in which he expresses 
the motif with the words versa natura est retro (Ag. 34). According to Pratt, 
the reversal of rivers—a theme of Attic tragedy—was perpetuated in the 
schools of rhetoric.43 In the Annales, Tacitus similarly reflects the metaphor 
by depicting the incessant human attempts to alter the immutable laws of 
nature, as at 1.79.1-4. This episode is clearly admonitory. The proposal to 
divert the course of the Tiber is followed by the entry of the Florentines, the 
Interamnates, and the Reatines, who, one after another, testify to the disas- 
trous consequences that would result from the diversion of their respective 
rivers. Again Tacitus reverts to the theme of boundaries (1.79.3): 


optume rebus mortalium consuluisse naturam, quae sua ora flu- 
minibus, suos cursus, utque originem, ita fines dederit; spectandas 
etiam religiones sociorum, qui sacra et lucos et aras patriis amnibus 
dicaverint; quin ipsum Tiberim nolle prorsus accolis fluviis orbatum 
minore gloria fluere. 


[The Reatines said that] Nature, who had given rivers their outlets and 
their courses and their sources and limits, knew best in the affairs of 
mortals; and also that the sacred obligations of the allies, who desig- 
nated rites and groves and altars to their ancestral brooks, had to be 
observed. Indeed, they said that Father Tiber himself did not want to 
flow with lesser honor, utterly deprived of his neighboring tributaries. ] 


The gerundive, spectandas—connoting observation in this context— 
which Tacitus relates to ancestral religion, echoes spectantium of 1.77.4, in 
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which the historian has defined the proper boundaries between domus and 
theatrum and has noted that the praetors have been authorized to punish the 
bad behavior of the spectators. The proposed diversion of the Tiber is not 
only a violation of the laws of nature, but spectandas, replicating spectantium, 
also renders the episode another metatheatrical trope, since spectare, mean- 
ing “to watch,” holds specific connotations of “theatrical viewing.”44 
Spectandas therefore represents another visual harbinger for the spectator- 
ship that will become so prominent in the Claudian and Neronian chapters. 
Furthermore, the juxtaposition of spectandas with religiones insinuates that, 
like governmental institutions, religion is in grave danger of becoming a 
spectator sport, another example of the dislocation of proper boundaries and 
a representation of the Stoic universe as being out of synchronization. 

The Annales provides two other significant examples of this displacement, 
which use theatrical contexts to depict Julio-Claudian emperors as meddling 
with the boundaries of nature. One is the Fucine Lake spectaculum in which 
Claudius has actually had the Liris River diverted to the sea through a tun- 
nel in Monte Salviano (12.56-57), and another is Nero’s construction of what 
Woodman calls the emperor’s “alien capital,” in which he transfers the coun- 
try into the city by erecting his Golden House with its extensive parklands.*45 
The words spectaculum and spectare of the former event—a show for the pub- 
lic—and the unabashedly explicit depiction of Nero’s carousing in the sylvan 
setting of the latter, in which the verb spectare assumes voyeuristic overtones, 
emphasize the theatricality of both episodes.*° 

Tacitus’ interpretation, as theatrical as it is neo-Stoic, can be inferred 
from Seneca’s tragedies, which similarly emphasize the verb spectare. The 
word, with its connotations of watching a play, is said to call attention to the 
“theatricality” of Seneca’s dramas.47 The playwright’s language and motifs 
have, furthermore, been identified as “metatheatrical,” in that they comment 
upon the action of the play in theatrical terms, which include viewing, recog- 
nition, and spectacle among other phenomena.*® They seem to have been in- 
spired by similar clusters used in Greek tragedy, which employs vocabulary of 
Sts, ranging in connotation from things seen to outward show.?? 

Tacitus employs similar techniques in the Annales. Although he clusters 
visual vocabulary throughout the narrative, such terms come into their own 
in the Neronian books, which emphasize ocular imagery, metaphorical of 
the emperor’s theatrical self-display. Even though it may not be immediately 
apparent to the reader, this vocabulary, which provides a counterpoint to the 
situation actually being depicted, is embedded in episodes that foreshadow 
future events. For instance, in a passage that outwardly describes Tiridates’ 
surrender, Tacitus, employing a subtle network of vocabulary connoting 
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vision and appearance, clusters effigies, species, simulacrum, and imago, words 
he has repeated throughout the narrative (15.29.1-3). 


. tum placuit Tiridaten ponere apud effigiem Caesaris insigne 
regium nec nisi manu Neronis resumere; et conloquium osculo fini- 
tum. dein paucis diebus interiectis magna utrimque specie inde eques 
compositus per turmas et insignibus patriis, hinc agmina legionum 
stetere fulgentibus aquilis signisque et simulacris deum in modum 
templi: medio tribunal sedem curulem et sedes effigiem Neronis sus- 
tinebat. ad quam progressus Tiridates, caesis ex more victimis, sub- 
latum capiti diadema imagini subiecit, magnis apud cunctos animo- 
rum motibus, quos augebat insita adhuc oculis exercituum 
Romanorum caedes aut obsidio. at nunc versos casus: iturum Tira- 
daten ostentui gentibus, quanto minus quam captivum? 


[Then it pleased him [Corbulo] that Tiridates should place the royal 
ensign before the image of Caesar and accept it again only from the 
hand of Nero; and the exchange was ended with a kiss. Then, after a 
few days had intervened, in a great show on both sides, cavalry units 
were organized in squadrons with their nations’ insignia, on the one 
side; and columns of legions stood with dazzling eagles and banners 
and representations of the gods in a sort of temple, on the other. In 
between, a tribunal supported a curule chair, and the chair held an 
image of Nero. To this, Tiridates progressed, and victims were sacri- 
ficed, according to custom. After his crown had been removed from 
his head, he laid it before the effigy. Great feeling was in the hearts of 
all, which kept increasing since the bloody siege of the Roman armies 
had been fixed in their eyes. But now matters had been changed: was 
Tiridates about to go as an exhibition before the nations—little less 
than a prisoner? | 


Tacitus’ clusters, like those of Seneca, are metatheatrical. Visual vocab- 
ulary, metaphorical of pretense, is prominent in the Tiberian episodes, and 
it escalates in the Neronian chapters, where dissembling has metamor- 
phosed into theater.5° In the preceding passage, species, effigies, simulacrum, 
and their like emphasize the empty spectacle and barren formalities between 
the victorious and the conquered. Moreover, this passage depicts the barbar- 
ians’ obeisances as being directed not to the emperor but instead to his fac- 
simile. The tribunal, which supports a likeness of the emperor, is essentially 
metaphorical of Rome’s empty stage, since in subsequent chapters its ruler 
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will have vacated the capital in order to appear as an actor: on the Neapoli- 
tan stage (15.33); at his lakeside brothel-spectaculum (15.37); and finally on 
his domestica scaena, intoning an aria as Rome burns to cinders around him 
like a piece of theatrical scenery (15.38-39.3). 

Boyle, who notes Seneca’s metatheatrical vision of “masking, unmask- 
ing, and spectatorial role-playing, in which characters become actors before 
other characters as audience”—an interpretation remarkably akin to 
Bartsch’s in relation to Tacitus’ portrayal of Nero’s Rome5!—maintains that 
the playwright’s theatricality reflects the actual Rome of Nero, as portrayed 
in Tacitus’ Annales.5? What if Boyle’s hypothesis, however, were back to 
front? Without denying Nero’s penchant for the theater, which is corrobo- 
rated by the other sources (although it could also reflect exaggeration deriv- 
ing from hostile postsuicide tradition), there is a strong possibility that Tac- 
itus’ theatricalized depiction of Nero’s theatricalized Rome owes a great deal 
to the metatheatrical language of Seneca’s neo-Stoic tragedies. Tacitus’ 
seemingly conscious emulation of Seneca’s verbal clusters might be another 
indication that he has cast his Annales, in part, in the tragic rhetoric of a 
playwright of the Neronian era, who happens to be a principal character in 
his history. 

The persistent parallelism of Seneca’s clustered figures demonstrates the 
rhetorical background of his tragedies. If his dramas, in fact, have a major 
fault, it is said to be the packing of rhetorical figures of speech and thought 
into almost every line of his poetry, a technique that Seneca himself re- 
garded as “muscular.”53 Tacitus, on the contrary, disguises his own verbal 
clusters, reserving them for particularly dramatic passages, as well as incor- 
porating them subtly into his idiosyncratic asymmetrical style. Conse- 
quently his rhetorical figures further his thematic motifs without becoming 
intrusive and hackneyed. 

Rhetoric, indeed, might be seen as a unifying element between Seneca’s 
tragedies and Tacitus’ Annales, which displays figures of thought and diction 
not found in the works of his historiographical predecessors.54 The political 
impact of rhetoric on Roman society is a major concern for Tacitus, who 
connects it with the relentless advancement of delatores and flatterers under 
the Julio-Claudian regime.55 He furthermore portrays a world where decla- 
mation becomes so paramount that society itself becomes rhetorized, and 
dissimulation develops into the hard currency exchanged for social and po- 
litical advancement.>° The training ground for the aspiring political de- 
claimer was the school of rhetoric, the curriculum of which featured suaso- 
riae and controversiae, practice forensic speeches, which themselves being 
“histrionic and theatrical” constituted “embryonic drama.”57 
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We have seen how Tacitus incorporates elements of controversiae in his 
portrayals of female poisoners, whose characterizations also comprise com- 
ponents of Attic tragedy. Similar elements typify Seneca’s “rhetorical 
tragedies,” which have been judged “declamations composed in dramatic 
form.”5° Like suasoriae and controversiae, they also include a large dose of 


p) 


neo-Stoic philosophy in their discourse.5? In addition, Seneca’s tragic vision 
utilizes theatrical metaphors—a fact that should not be surprising, since the 
philosopher-playwright’s neo-Stoicism—exemplified in his moral writings— 
fully incorporates the metaphors and techniques of the theater.°° 

Seneca’s neo-Stoic theatricality holds many other points of reference for 
Tacitus, whose Annales are said to demonstrate his philosophy of history.* 
One of these is a system of language that contrasts positive and negative 
concepts.°? This corresponds to an elaborate theory of mirror images at the 
core of Seneca’s philosophy (Q.N. 1.4-5). Another is the proposition that 
human beings can acquire knowledge, and that the senses, especially vision, 
are the governing forces of the soul.®3 Foremost among such neo-Stoic 
points of reference, however, are the ideas that the entire universe is a spec- 
taculum; that reason (ratio) is naturae imitatio; and that on the worldly stage 
men and women have many parts to play.°+ Seneca, furthermore, believes 
that life’s actors are influenced by ludicra scaenae spectacula (Ira. 2.2.3-5).°5 
The substantive, ludicrum, which appears twelve times in the final books of 
the Annales, seems to reflect similar notions. Although Adams maintains 
that Tacitus “no doubt . . . picked [the noun, ludicrum] up from earlier histo- 
66 the introduction of the term in chapter 1 of the Annales demon- 
strates that it pertains to the major themes that Tacitus develops fully in the 
Neronian chapters, namely those of theatrical rivalry, the emperor’s lust for 


rians, 


mimes, and the gratification of the crowd (1.54.2): 


ludos Augustales . . . turbavit discordia ex certamine histrionum. 
indulserat ei ludicro Augustus, dum Maecenati obtemperat effuso in 
amorem Bathylli; neque ipse abhorrebat talibus studiis, et civile re- 
batur misceri voluptatibus vulgi. 


[Because of a spat between actors, a disturbance disrupted the Games 
of Augustus, for he had put up with this public amusement during the 
time he was humoring Maecenas, who had been besotted with love 
for the mime Bathyllus. Nor did Augustus himself shun such activi- 
ties, as he imagined that it was politic to be identified with the plea- 
sures of the common herd.] 
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Seneca, in addition, affirms man’s “role as spectators of the drama of this 
world and of the universe,”®? a point that Tacitus makes repeatedly in the 
Annales.°° Most important, the philosopher envisions both regal throne and 
military tribunal as theatrical props,°? a situation that Tacitus seems to repli- 
cate in portraying Agrippina as “acting” on her suggestus at the big parade, 
and as moving from “behind the scenes” in her attempt to mount the sugges- 
tus of Nero, whose “director,” Seneca, forcibly removes her from the scene.7° 

By designating Seneca’s legacy as an imaginem vitae suae, Tacitus not only 
pays homage to the philosopher, whose engrossment with imagines, simu- 
lacra, and species occupies the first two books of his neo-Stoic Naturales 
Quaestiones, but the historian also portrays his death as a piece of theater.” 
Tacitus’ obituary fully synthesizes the statesman’s life in terms of his philos- 
ophy. Indeed, as a young Spaniard studying Latin rhetoric; as a student of 
neo-Pythagorean Stoicism; as a senator under Caligula and Claudius; as a 
disgraced exile in Corsica; then as the reinstated tutor of Agrippina’s son, 
Nero; and finally as that emperor’s first minister, Seneca was an actor who 
had played many parts and had many entrances and exits during his appear- 
ance on Rome’s world stage.7? Tacitus’ portrayal of his death in terms of 
theater is a fitting last act in the life of a man who was himself both a play- 
wright and a principal actor. 

Stoic philosophy not only perpetuated theatrical tropes,73 but it also re- 
quired “from its heroes a capacity for dramatic display and exemplary per- 
formance.”74 As Rosenmeyer observes:75 


Stoic heroism is planned, a highly contrived and intellectualized ac- 
tivity. It achieves its full meaning only if it draws attention to itself as 
the central spectacle in a crowded arena. Self-dramatizing, seeing 
oneself as an actor with an audience, entails the admission that life 
has meaning only as a performance, as an aesthetic experience. 


If Stoic heroes are “good actors” on the stage, it only follows that Stoic 
villains are “bad actors.”7° Seneca’s studied incorporation of Stoic theatrical- 
ity into his tragedies provides the perfect paradigm for Tacitus, who portrays 
Nero both literally and figuratively as a bad actor and whose representation 
of the emperor’s court has been amply demonstrated by Bartsch and Wood- 
man to be based on role playing and dramatic self-display.?7 

The same proposition holds true for Seneca’s diction, which is likewise 
based on polarities of positive and negative abstracts that were fundamental to 
Stoicism; included among these, according to Pratt, are certainty/uncertainty, 
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control/lack of restraint, dark/light,7® and a host of other qualities that re- 
semble Tacitus’ tragic polarities. Seneca, moreover, envisions a dichotomy be- 
tween the positive fires from heaven, such as lightning, and the negative fires 
of earth, which wreak utter annihilation.”? Tacitus insistently reflects the 
results of such celestial devastation in his depictions of the destruction of 
temples and amphitheaters, which have themselves become empty symbols of 
man’s vainglorious monuments.*° 

Among such emblems of man’s foolishness, Seneca considers physical 
boundaries especially absurd: O quam ridiculi sunt mortalium termini! (Q.N. 1. 
Praef. 7). The philosopher follows this exclamation with a description of what 
in Tacitus’ narrative constitutes Rome’s saeptum imperium (so Ann. 1.9.5): 


O quam ridiculi sunt mortalium termini! Ultra Istrum Dacos nostrum 
arceat imperium, Haemo Thraces includat; Parthis obstet Euphrates; 
Danuvius Sarmatica ac Romana disterminet; Rhenus Germaniae 
modum faciat; Pyrenaeus medium inter Gallias et Hispanias iugum ex- 
tollat; inter Aegyptum et Aethiopas harenarum inculta vastitas iaceat. 


[Oh how ludicrous are the boundaries of mortals! Beyond the Ister, our 
empire would contain the Dacians; it would surround the Thracians 
with the Haemus Mountains; the Euphrates would obstruct the Parthi- 
ans; the Danube would part the Sarmatians from the Romans; the 
Rhine would impose a boundary on Germany; the Pyrenees would raise 
their peaks halfway between the Gauls and the Spaniards; the immense 
emptiness of the desert sands would lie between Egypt and Ethiopia.] 


Such limits are worthy of ants, which if given human intellect would im- 
mediately set boundaries around every minuscule patch of their limited 
earth (Q.N. 1. Praef. 10). Furthermore, Seneca equates these tiny black 
hexapodal soldiers on the march with the mighty Roman legions. 


Si quis formicis det intellectum hominis, nonne et illae unam aream 
in multas provincias divident? Cum te in illa vere magna sustuleris, 
quotiens videbis exercitus subrectis ire vexillis et, quasi magnum aliq- 
uid agatur, equitem modo ulteriora explorantem, modo a lateribus ef- 
fusum, libebit dicere: it nigrum campis agmen. Formicarum iste dis- 
cursus est in angusto laborantium. Quid illis et nobis interest nisi 
exigui mensura corpusculi? 


[If anyone should give the intelligence of human beings to ants, would 
these insects likewise not divide a single area into many provinces? 
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Whenever you experience those truly great accomplishments, and 
whenever you see the army marching with flags on high; and the cav- 
alry, now on some mission far away, now charging on the flanks, as if 
it were engaged in some grand enterprise, you will be pleased to say: 
“The swarthy column is on the move through the plains!” This dart- 
ing hither and thither is the scurrying of ants drudging in a narrow 
space. For what is the difference between them and us except in the 
miniature size of their bodies?] 


Boundaries, according to Seneca, have little to do with the immensity of the 
expanse that encompasses heaven (Q.N. 1. Praef. 11). Most important, 
Seneca’s Stoicism, omnipresent in his tragedies, prognosticates a sentient 
universe that is “periodically consumed in fire,” in which “nature restores it- 
self phoenix-like and prepares for another period.”®' All these elements are 
fundamental to Tacitus’ tragic vision in the Annales. 

Seneca’s insistent dichotomy between control and lack of restraint sug- 
gests binding and loosing; it also implies boundaries and their transgression, 
themes as central to his own philosophy and tragedies as they are to the An- 
nales. Furthermore, since Tacitus seems to envision Rome’s fire, which oblit- 
erates all boundaries whatsoever (15.38.2), as the result of Nero’s transgres- 
sive “bad acting” (15.37.1-4), he seems to be defining the emperor in terms 
of neo-Stoicism. 

Neo-Stoic ideas, likewise, seem to lurk behind Tacitus’ digression on the 
phoenix—a false portent—amid vocabulary and imagery of knowledge and 
uncertainty (6.28.1-6). The historian may have included this extraneous 
episode in the narrative to foreshadow the end of the reign of Tiberius, 
whose persona is based on wisdom.®? Although we do not have Tacitus’ 
books on Gaius or the chapters portraying Nero’s “final curtain,”®3 using a 
neo-Stoic paradigm, we might hypothesize a scenario for both: Tacitus very 
likely portrayed Caligula, whom Suetonius depicts as going out of his mind 
(Cal. 51), in terms of moral sickness, which parallels mental sickness, ac- 
cording to Stoic thought.*4 Suetonius himself, who characterizes Gaius as so 
detested by the gods that he hides under his bed during a thunderstorm, 
seems to be relying on a neo-Stoic paradigm that envisions thunder and 
lightning as positive heavenly forces and instruments of divine wrath.®5 
Using a neo-Stoic model, we might also anticipate a Tacitean aftermath of 
Nero’s disastrous reign and resultant conflagration and civil wars, in which 
Rome rises phoenixlike from its ashes. 

Thematic vocabulary can convey more than one idea, as we have noted 
previously.8° Since verbal dichotomies are common to neo-Stoicism as well 
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as to Greek tragedy, there is no reason to believe that Seneca did not incor- 
porate such duality in the conception of his tragedies. Seneca’s neo-Stoic 
vocabulary and imagery appear in all of his plays;°7 his paranomasic “Aris- 
totelian” word clusters are, however, especially prominent in three of them: 
Agamemnon, Thyestes, and Phaedra. 

The theme of crime, originating within the ruling domus and visited upon 
subsequent generations, unites Thyestes and Agamemnon with Tacitus’ vision 
of the fall of the house of the Caesars. Seneca’s ghastly domestic scenario is 
at the same time a political vision, which he defines clearly in his description 
of the tyrant thirsting for power (Thy. 401-3): illi mors gravis incubat | qui, 
notus nimis omnibus, / ignotus moritur sibi. Pratt interprets the passage: “the 
power-hungry man, known to all, dies without the most precious thing, 
knowledge of himself.”8° Beginning with Augustus, each of Tacitus’ Julio- 
Claudian protagonists fails to obtain self-recognition until it is too late. 

Like Atreus, who walks on the level of the stars in “his own grotesque 
universe” (Thy. 885-86),°° Augustus, the usurper of godly prerogatives 
(1.10.6), creates his own distorted environment. Like Atreus, he not only 
violates the boundaries that the gods have set for man, but he also sets the 
tragic course of events into its inexorable motion. As the entire universe 
protests both Atreus’ transgression and the subsequent infringements of his 
descendants with continual upheavals of nature,9° so Tacitus’ world, out- 
raged at the constant affronts of the first princeps and his successors, perpet- 
ually shudders with cataclysmic natural catastrophes.9* 

The tragedy of Phaedra, which employs so many verbal clusters, is espe- 
cially pertinent to the Annales, although its relevance may not be as imme- 
diately apparent as that of the Atreid dramas. The play nevertheless con- 
tains a neo-Stoic cyclical vision of the universe. Moreover, its themes of 
civil war, female crimes, and male victimization by pernicious matres and 
novercae and its designation of the femina as the dux malorum and artifex 
scelerum are also fundamental to Tacitus’ tragic vision (Phaed. 550-62):%? 


invenit artes bellicus Mavors novas 

et mille formas mortis. hinc terras cruor 
infecit omnes fusus et rubuit mare. 

tum scelera dempto fine per cunctas domos 
iere, nullum caruit exemplo nefas. 

a fratre frater, dextera nati parens 

cecidit, maritus coniugis ferro iacet 
perimuntque fetus impiae matres suos. 
taceo novercam; mitior nil est feris. 
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sed dux malorum femina; haec scelerum artifex 
obsedit animos, huius incestis stupris 

fumant tot urbes, bella tot gentes gerunt 

et versa ab imo regna tot populos premunt. 


[Belligerent Mars has discovered new artifices and a thousand kinds 
of death. Hence gore, raining forth in runnels, has ensanguined the 
sea. Now crimes without end have swept through all the households, 
and iniquity has overlooked no atrocity as an example: brother killed 
by brother; father, by the right hand of a son; husband prostrated by 
the blade of his wife—and wicked mothers have destroyed their own 
children. About stepmothers, my lips are sealed; there is nothing 
more intractable except for beasts. But the commander of all misfor- 
tunes is a femina: the contriver of criminality, she besieges our souls. 
Because of her vile commerce, so many cities smolder, so many na- 
tions wage war, and so many kingdoms have been overthrown, crush- 
ing so many peoples under foot.] 


Seneca’s tragedies are said to have been innovative;%3 his vocabulary and 
imagery, moreover, are seen to represent a “departure in the ancient dra- 
matic tradition . . . [that] provided the manner and language for a more con- 
scious probing into the psychology of human action.”% Tacitus’ historio- 
graphical style likewise bridges the gap between classicism and innovation.% 
His creation of the atmosphere of tragedy in the Annales, which demon- 
strates a similar psychological exploration, has also been evaluated as being 
unprecedented in the writing of history.°° 

On the surface their styles could not be more dissimilar—Tacitus’ terse 
asymmetry would never be confused with Seneca’s overly baroque poetry, 
with its plethora of rhetorical tropes and figures that occur symmetrically 
“every 2 to 4 verses.”97 Nevertheless, the utilization of word clusters of sim- 
ilar theme and scope—both tragic and neo-Stoic—illustrates a significant 
aspect of Tacitus’ own unique approach to historiography. Paradoxically, the 
very elements with which Quintilian finds fault in Seneca as being per- 
verse—his employment of unusual words (obliqua) and brief sententiae 
(minutissimis sententiis [Inst. Orat. 10.1.129—30])—are elements that Tacitus 
incorporates into the historiography of the Annales. Noting the attractive- 
ness of Seneca’s novel stylistics for inexperienced and overeager orators 
(puerorum amore comprobaretur) [Inst. Orat. 10.1.130]), Quintilian never- 
theless pronounces them dangerous faults (sed in eloquendo corrupta pleraque 
atque eo perniciosissima, quod abundant dulcibus vitiis [Inst. Orat. 10.1.129]). 
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With his unusual vocabulary, epigrammatic sententiae, and brevitas, Tacitus 
would seem to have numbered among the youthful orators about whom 
Quintilian expressed his disdain. 

Seneca’s tragedies are said to have verbalized “themes of evil” that were, 
moreover, reflections of a “deeply brooding mind trapped in the sophisti- 
cated but violent society of Neronian Rome.”9* By subtly incorporating 
“Senecan” knots of paronomasic vocabulary into asymmetric passages of the 
Annales, Tacitus demonstrates that he not only took ample inspiration from 
the lexical techniques of Seneca’s tragedies, but, in the emulative spirit of 
mimesis, he also improved on them. In doing so, he was paying homage to 
the playwright who embodied the tragic essence of the Julio-Claudian age. 


3. TACITUS’ TRAGIC SETTINGS: THE DOMUS 
Impia stuprum in domo. . . 


[Wickedness in the ungodly house . . .] 
—Seneca, Thyestes 46 


In contrast with the vivid scenes set in Germany, the domus Caesarum stands 
vigil over the Annales like a silent sentinel. Referred to constantly through- 
out the narrative, it nevertheless remains undescribed—an insubstantial en- 
tity in space and time. The paucity of description is especially evident in 
scenes set within the domus in chapters 3-11 of book 1, where there are so 
few visual particulars that members of the Julio-Claudian family seem to 
exist within the limbo of the historian’s thoughts. For instance, even though 
Tacitus cites it nine times when narrating the end of Augustus’ life, the 
domus nevertheless remains an abstract?°°—a condition that persists during 
the Tiberian episodes whenever the narrative focuses upon the imperial 
household. For instance, with one exception, which stands out by contrast 
and is patently intended for later thematic purposes, the Tiberian narrative, 
when focused on the domus contains no details about the arrangement or 
furnishings of the house of the Caesars, nor does it indicate what the Julio- 
Claudians are wearing.*® Such descriptive elements, however, increasingly 
crop up in the Claudian and Neronian books, which refer both to household 
accoutrements and clothing.t 

The exception, which occurs in book 2, is compelling. The previous lack 
of scenographic particulars about the domus causes Tacitus’ account of the 
enforced suicide of Scribonius Libo to stand out by contrast. A buttonhole 
relative of the imperial family via Scribonia, Augustus’ former wife,'® Libo 
was accused of consorting with Chaldaeans, practitioners of magic, and 
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dream interpreters (2.27.2). Syme’s apt but terse description of the event 
overlooks Tacitus’ unaccustomed wealth of explanatory detail.’°+ For in- 
stance, the historian, employing one of his many metaphors of dressing/ 
undressing*®—a prognostication of future theatricality—begins by alluding 
to Libo’s mourning garb, remarking that after his clothing had been 
changed, he made the rounds of the households of his relatives, begging 
them to plead on his behalf (veste mutata . . . circumire domos, orare adfines, 
vocem adversum pericula poscere (2.29.1). Then, after a discussion of various 
witnesses and the nature of the charges,’ Tacitus conducts his readers di- 
rectly into Libo’s domus, which is surrounded by guards, some of whom are 
making a racket in the anteroom (strepebant etiam in vestibulo, ut audiri, ut 
aspici possent), rendering Libo’s obsequial banquet a torment (epulis excrucia- 
tus), as he calls out for a slave to dispatch him while the others in their con- 
sternation overturn both table and lamp, plunging the room into disorient- 
ing darkness as the lethal blows are struck (evertentibus adpositum mensa(e) 
lumen, feralibus iam sibi tenebris duos ictus in viscera derexit [2.31.2]). 

With a groan, Libo slips to the floor (ad gemitum conlabentis) as his freed- 
men scatter in confusion (adcurvere liberti) and the soldiers look on as by- 
standers (et caede visa miles abstitit) [2.31.2]). Tacitus’ words, strepebant . . . 
ut audire, ut aspici possent, when considered in retrospect, are tantamount to 
“noises heard offstage” and “enter soldiers” in a scene provided with stage 
business, props, and even a dying groan, center stage, as it were, in the minds 
of the historian’s readers. That this pictorially descriptive episode is indeed 
symptomatic of progressive theatricality is made evident at 14.8.3, when 
Tacitus specifically sets the stage for Agrippina’s murder with a theatrical 
metaphor (scaenam ultro criminis parat [14.7.6]),?°’ reprising similar details: 
armed guards surrounding the domus, off-stage noises (Tacitus echoes strepe- 
bant of book 2 with strepitus), on-stage slaves, a faint light in a darkened bed- 
room (14.8.3); but instead of a dying gasp, Tacitus scripts farewell lines for 
Agrippina that are reminiscent of a similar valedictory speech by Jocasta 
(whether of Seneca or Sophocles is left to be determined by the historian’s 
readers)? 

Tacitus’ want of collateral description in the early books of the Annales 
is itself a tragic technique,'°? which prevents the enormities of the Julio- 
Claudians from disintegrating into cheap melodrama. Lack of subsidiary de- 
tail allows the reader to suspend disbelief while plunging into the sinister at- 
mosphere and violent events of the narrative.t!° Moreover, Tacitus’ initial 
restraint establishes the ominous claustrophobia of the domus of Augustus 
and Tiberius, where wickedness is concealed behind an opaque curtain of in- 
nuendo. By contrast, it prepares his readers for the flagrant license of the 
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domus of Claudius and Nero, where corruption is open for public view and 
comment.*** 

The domus Caesarum, with its initial resemblance to Aeschylus’ oixog, as 
argued earlier, represents only one setting in Tacitus’ theatrical universe, 
however. Throughout the Annales, Tacitus makes repeated reference to the 
garden. Like the domus, the hortus is a setting that he names but does not 
describe. With his thematic vocabulary and imagery, however, he presents it 
according to fixed characteristics. Like the house, the garden represents a 
thetorical setting in that it is emblematic of specific types of behavior on the 
part of Tacitus’ characters.'’? Both house and garden, furthermore, prove 
theatrical tropes, for as the narrative continues, Tacitus progressively juxta- 
poses the two locations with a third setting, the theater. Although he speci- 
fically defines the three spaces as being separate with boundaries that are not 
to be crossed, by repeated juxtaposition he represents them as increasingly 
encroaching on each other, until they eventually become amalgamated. As 
the domus metamorphoses into theater, the blending of these rhetorical 
spaces represents a metaphorical merging of reality with theatrical pretense. 
In other words, the continual deception practiced in the domus by “real” 
characters, such as Livia and Tiberius, becomes crystallized into pretense 
that is enacted on what Tacitus portrays as Rome’s stage by “theatricalized” 
characters, such as Agrippina and Nero, as the family tragedy becomes the 
national tragedy. 


4. THE GARDEN: A THEATRICAL METAPHOR 


TO vuxtiniray[xtov] Sexnua [.. low émotegets GLAAOIS... 
[Ba]OvEvAol. . .] 

[Night-roaming revel . . . garlanded with leaves . . . deep 
woods. | 


—Aeschylus, Prometheus Pyrkaeus fr. 278, lines 18-24 
déox0U Vuv és xev[OUdvas &xtaiwv mEeTE@v. . . .] 


[Now look in the briny crags of the rocks on the seashore.| 
—Aeschylus, Dictyulci fr. 274, line 6 


As the Annales progresses, Tacitus eventually conducts his readers into the 
garden.'%3 Like the domus, the hortus is a conceptualized setting.1%4 A tran- 
sitional location between house and theater, the garden serves as the loca- 
tion for deception and pretense. It therefore becomes a_ theatrical 
metaphor.''5 The hortus, however, represents a change in Tacitus’ theatrical 
paradigm. It not only allows the historian to overturn the references to seri- 
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ous tragedy that he proposes in the opening scenes of the Annales, but it also 
permits him to transfer his readers from the realm of reality, as represented 
by the domus, to that of the mirror world of the theater. By book 11, in fact, 
the garden is a well-established entity,!% which Tacitus repeatedly juxta- 
poses with both domus and theater, as will be demonstrated during the 
course of this discussion.*?7 

In chapter 2 of his Dialogus, Tacitus indicates his familiarity with the rhet- 
oric of tragedy, and many elements of the genre are apparent in the Annales, 
as we have seen.'"® A close reading of the latter work also indicates the his- 
torian’s familiarity with tragic spatial rhetoric, as explained by Vitruvius. For 
instance, in Attic tragedy, the house or palace occupied back-center stage, 
according to the author of De Architectura (6.7.9). Flanking the central build- 
ing were exits, one going to the city and the other to the country. Roman 
drama perpetuated these conventions.’° In tragic space, the country, which 
represents the disordered environment of animals, is diametrically opposed to 
the city, the civilized realm of human beings.??! Tacitus’ Annales presents a 
similar set of circumstances. His portrayal of the country manifests itself ei- 
ther in depictions of untamed nature well beyond the environs of the city of 
Rome (e.g., 1.61-68) or in representations of the garden, an equally disqui- 
eting milieu. Located just beyond the domus, the garden was also once ruled 
by the Lares (Pliny, NH 19.19.50);'”? it therefore represents domesticated na- 
ture, a rhetorical contradiction in terms that has thematic consequences for 
Tacitus’ portrayal of the reign of Nero.??3 

As a rhetorical location, the garden has many other perjorative associa- 
tions. Among them is luxury with all its ramifications.'?4 The elder Pliny, for 
instance, associates horti with the Athenian otii magister, Epicurus (19.19.51), 
but gardens are also thought to derive from Asian paradeisoi.'?5 As a conse- 
quence, they are emblematic of indolent, foreign, and therefore un-Roman 
ways of life. We see this notion reflected in the debate between Seneca and 
Nero (14.53-55),77° 
suburban gardens and villas with straying far from the path of moderation 


in which the former equates his acquisition of luxurious 


(14.53-5, 14.54.3).!?7 In response, Nero, implying ingratitude, reminds 
Seneca that these gardens and villas were gifts from a generous emperor 
(14.55-4). Both speeches make reference to Maecenas’ gardens, an associa- 
tion suggestive of opulence and extravagance (14.53.3, 14.55-2), vices that 
are later punished rhetorically when the conflagration sweeps through the 
Horti Maecenati, threatening Nero’s domus (15.39.1). In an especially ironic 
passage, Nero, in a speech read by a praetor, lectures the Senate about their 
folly in coveting horti, which he notes are symptomatic of sybaritic idleness 
(16.27.2). Gardens, which play a significant role in Tacitus’ account of 
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Nero’s excesses, are emblematic of his self-deception as well as his lust and 
prodigal theatricality, as will be demonstrated presently. 

Gardens were considered both sacred and profane, according to Pliny the 
Elder (19.50). On the one hand, they were sanctioned by the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, which endowed them with a certain religious decorum (quam 
ob rem comitata est et religio quaedem), and on the other hand, they were in- 
habited by representations of satyrs, which, for apotropaic reasons, had 
transgressed the boundaries of the horti and penetrated the precincts of the 
forum (hortoque et foro tantum contra invidentium effascinationes dicari videmus 
in remedio saturica signa). The garden therefore represents an ambivalent 
area.'?® This ambiguity was especially pronounced in the great public horti, 
noted to be “liminal” spaces where “politics and diversions could both flour- 
ish, and other polarities be negotiated.”??9 Tacitus reflects such ambivalence 
rhetorically at 2.41.1 when he depicts the Tiber gardens as the setting for 
the temple of the dualistic Fors Fortuna.13° Mention of the sanctuary of the 
fickle deity serves a twofold purpose in the Tiberian narrative. It not only 
foreshadows the entrance of the emperor’s first minister, Sejanus, who had 
appropriated Fors Fortuna as his personal household protector,‘3! but it also 
defines Tiberius’ duplicity as he later lingers in the same gardens,"3? pretend- 
ing to return to Rome (speciem venturi simulans [6.1.1])—a bud of pretense 
that will eventually blossom into full-blown theater in Nero’s pleasure parks. 

On the positive side, gardens held sacred enclosures for altars to the 
household and woodland gods.*33 Such verdant areas were also thought to 
be conducive to philosophical contemplation,"34 which is perhaps why Tac- 
itus locates the condemned practitioner of Stoic philosophy, Thrasea Paetus, 
with his friends in his garden prior to his enforced suicide (16.34.1). In this 
very episode, however, we can discern the ambivalence that is ingrained in 
the garden as a rhetorical setting, since the hortus was also an essential com- 
ponent of tombs and columbaria of the Augustan era.'35 Sacred especially to 
Venus Libitina, the goddess of funerals,43° sepulchral gardens were the 
scenes of commemorative celebrations on the Violacia, Rosalia, Parentalia, 
and other days of the dead.137 Landscaped with walkways, colonnades, sculp- 
ture, altars, wells, sundials, benches, banquet tables, and trellises!3°—ac- 
coutrements that were equally pertinent to Rome’s public parks™3°—gar- 
dens were considered so important in respect to tombs that their 
specifications are not only mentioned repeatedly in epitaphs but are also 
carved on marble maps."4° Furthermore, even if space did not permit a gar- 
den, one was often provided by way of a fresco. For instance, garden ele- 
ments, including grapevines, rose arbors, insects, and birds in flight, are re- 
current themes upon the walls of the columbaria of imperial Rome.'4? One 
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columbarium, on the Via Portuense, even depicts a family picnic: some per- 
sons are reclining on the ground, perhaps listening to a storyteller, who faces 
them; others are playing the Roman equivalent of volleyball; and one boy is 
even pushing what looks like a scooter.'42 Such garden gatherings were a 
matter of course for members of burial clubs, who met on a regular basis to 
discuss columbarium business, to enjoy each other’s company, and to com- 
memorate those members of the association who had gone before." Since 
the preponderance of the epigraphical evidence demonstrates that the par- 
ticipants in these columbarium associations were largely slaves, freedmen, 
and freedwomen, as well as members of the urban cohorts, such sepulchral 
gardens crossed social boundaries, apparently representing parallel spaces to 
Rome’s great pleasure parks—to be enjoyed both in this life and the next.™4 
Like public gardens, funerary viridaria therefore represent an important, but 
ambiguous, area in Roman life. 

Since sepulchral gardens were by law located along the consular high- 
ways beyond the urban precincts,'45 they are emblematic of transliminal 
space between the country and the city, and they therefore represent a 
metaphorical transition between life and death. The gardens of Maecenas 
themselves, where Nero skulks during the Pisonian conspiracy (15.53.1),14° 
were rhetorically ambivalent, since they lay not only “within and outside 
the ritually defined city of Rome,”'4? but they also represented the literal 
grave of the fetid Esquiline cemetery, thanks to Augustus’ reforms."4® Horti 
consequently serve to highlight Nero’s perversity. Furthermore, since he 
constructed the Domus Transitoria, which linked the Palatine to the Es- 
quiline and thus joined the imperial domus to the Horti Maecenatiani,'4° they 
also emphasize the emperor’s own rhetorical position as a transliminal char- 
acter and foreshadow his own death—and garden-interment, appropriately 
at the Collis Hortulorum (Suet. Nero 50)— as well as the demise of the ac- 
cursed Julio-Claudian dynasty. 

Gardens were also the natural realm of Priapus, whose presidency over 
them may have determined their vituperative potentiality in Roman rhetor- 
ical thought. Cicero, for instance, envisions gardens not only as the pre- 
ferred setting for Clodia’s libidinous assignations (Cael. 36, 38) but also as 
the scene of Antony’s misbehavior with actors, dice players, and other neq- 
uissimi homines (Phil. 2.67—68).15° Even Priapus, however, possessed an 
equivocal status, for the ithyphallic god presided not only over the gardens 
of the living but also over those of the dead.15t Thus he was an appropriate 
colleague of Venus Libitina, who was equally ambiguous in her role as god- 
dess of death, since her epithet is said to derive from the noun libido.*5? Pri- 
apus in the sacred grove of the tomb apparently exhibited the manifest 
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attribute that he displayed in the profane setting of the garden, as an in- 
scription on a marble epistyle from a first-century columbarium indicates: 
CVSTOS. SEPVLCRI. PENE. DESTRICTO. DEVS / PRIAPVS. EGO. 
SVM. MORTIS. ET. VITAI. LOCVS.153 Nor was the combination of gar- 
den elements with priapism isolated, as the decorations of first-century 
columbaria demonstrate. In fact, nowhere—except perhaps in Suetonius’ 
account of Tiberius’ leisure hours in silvis quoque ac nemoribus . . . per antra 
et cavas rupes of Capri (Ti. 43.2)—is goatishness in the garden as unabashed 
as on the frescoed walls of some of the columbaria of Augustan Rome. For 
instance, the frescoes of a columbarium (discovered in 1838) on the 
grounds of the Villa Doria Pamphili depict garden animals, such as rabbits 
and birds, alongside tableaux of spintriae engaging in explicit sexual acts, 
while conical-hatted dancers of death, wielding scabilla, cavort (and watch) 
in the vicinity of a garden hut.'54 Such depictions seem to represent theatri- 
cal voyeurism, since all appear on the same walls as sacro-idyllic landscapes, 
tragic masks, and scenes from tragedies.155 The material evidence therefore 
fully illustrates the rhetorical possibilities of the garden as a common setting 
for lust and theatricality.75° 

Although not a convention of tragedy itself,15’ the garden is a featured 
element in satyr plays, whose settings, according to Vitruvius (5.6.9), con- 
sisted of mountains, trees, grottos, lakes, landscapes, and rustic features, in- 
cluding what Grimal designates opus topiarium."5® Because actual horti, as 
well as grottos, were populated with sculptural creatures such as the mon- 
strous Polyphemus, or Dionysus and his lusty companions,"5° Tacitus is able 
to utilize gardens rhetorically as virtual settings for a series of “satyr plays” 
within his history, featuring various Julio-Claudian miscreants. 

The satyr play, it will be recalled, existed side by side with Attic 
tragedy.t©° Whether the genre was still performed in the Augustan age is a 
matter of dispute;’°' nevertheless, its rhetorical memory lingered on, as is ev- 
ident from Horace’s Ars Poetica (234-47).!°? Woodman remarks that the 
episode that follows the Pisonian conspiracy has been identified as the plot 
of a satyr play; it takes place in a huge cave (specum altitudine immensa 
[16.1.1])!°3 and relates a tale of Dido’s gold. Both the scenic details and the 
treasure chest are, in fact, reminiscent of a fragment from Aeschylus’ satyr 
play Dictyulci.?°4 Similar scenic elements, however, are already evident in 
Tacitus’ portrayal of the reign of Tiberius and can be discerned in the ban- 
quet scene at the grotto of Spelunca (4.59.1-2). Tacitus furthermore mirrors 
the obscene nature of the satyr play when he juxtaposes a pictorial descrip- 
tion of the cliff-lined coast of Capri with a barefaced account of Tiberius’ 
loathsome degeneracy (6.1.1):195 
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ambiguus an urbem intraret, seu, quia contra destinaverat, speciem 
venturi simulans. et saepe in propinqua degressus, aditis iuxta Tiberim 
hortis, saxa rursum et solitudinem maris repetiit, pudore scelerum et 
libidinum, quibus adeo indomitis exarserat, ut more regio pubem in- 
genuam stupris pollueret. 


[It is hard to say whether he was going to enter the city, or, because he 
had decided against it, that he was only making a show of arriving. And 
after dallying habitually in the neighborhood, and on the avenues of 
his gardens next to the Tiber, he again sought the lonely haven of his 
salty precipice, in self-loathing of the criminal passions, whose banked 
fires had blazed out of control to such an extent that, by droit du roi, he 
defiled young men of free birth with his unspeakable appetites.] 


Tacitus’ account is relatively tame when compared to Suetonius’ lurid de- 
piction of Tiberius’ antics, which are strongly reminiscent of Aeschylus’ por- 
trayal of Silenus in Dictyulci, a satyr play that is set among the wooded crags, 
grottos, and tidal pools on the island of Seriphos. Like Aeschylus, Suetonius 
sets the scene in sylvan caves, but he has revamped the Greek isle into 
Tiberius’ refuge of Capri.?°° Like Aeschylus’ Silenus, Suetonius’ Tiberius uses 
small boys to similar nefarious purpose.©7 These resemblances, which are in- 
sinuated in an abridged version of Tacitus’ account, provide another indica- 
tion of Roman rhetoric being a means of the perpetuation and transmittance 
of Attic prototypes, and they further suggest a rhetorical tradition that envi- 
sioned Tiberius in the role of Silenus, the father of all satyrs. Indeed, the gar- 
den, in the Annales, increasingly assumes the characteristics of the setting for 
a satyr play during the progression of the narrative, as will be demonstrated.'© 

Since gardens are the habitats of animals, they also become a metaphor 
for bestial behavior, and Tiberius’ stealthy retreat to the briny rock-bound 
Capri after his garden sojourn (6.1.1) recalls a crustacean returning to the 
shelter of its rock. Tacitus has used similar imagery in the Histories, in which 
he portrays the fugitive Vitellius with vocabulary suggestive of a sluggish gar- 
den toad, who only ventures out in full sunshine from its leafy haunts to 
gobble food (3.36.1.): sed umbraculis hortorum abditus, ut ignava animalia, 
quibus si cibum suggeras, iacent torpentque.t®® Tacitus’ employment of the 
word abscedere—said to connote “cringing withdrawal”!7°-—to describe both 
Tiberius’ retirement to Capri and the younger Agrippina’s retreat to Antium 
(14.3.1 )—is not coincidental. He is portraying them in animal imagery. Tac- 
itus likewise characterizes Messalina and Agrippina as denizens of the gar- 
dens, which they voraciously covet: the participle inhians—employed in 
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books 11 and 12 to describe their respective greed for the pleasure gardens 
of ex-consuls—suggests the gluttony of slavering beasts.!7" Tacitus further- 
more depicts an enraged Agrippina as shrieking like a carrion bird when 
Nero turns his affections to Acte (13.13.1),7” and the historian reveals 
Nero’s own feral nature by representing his habitual nocturnal ramblings, in- 
tent on mischief, in the Gardens of Sallust (13.47.2).173 

An associate of Priapus in public “paradise” and sepulchral gardens was 
Dionysus in his guise as god of theater,'74 and masks of tragedy, satyr plays, 
and other paraphernalia pertaining to the theater are depicted in both.'75 
Animal lust is therefore linked rhetorically with theatricality, as we can see 
in Tacitus’ portrayals of Messalina and Agrippina, whose histrionic carnality 
he depicts with the nouns libido and superbia. For instance, in her last hour 
in the Gardens of Lucullus, a recklessly overwrought Messalina epitomizes 
extrema superbia (11.37.1), her soul corrupted per libidines (11.37.3).17° Sim- 
ilarly, Agrippina, who hurls appalling threats (ruere ad terrorem et minas 
[13.14.2]), displays superbia muliebris (13.14.1) and contemplates novae libi- 
dinis meditatio (14.2.2) before departing for her gardens (14.3.1). 

Under the co-tutelage of Priapus and Dionysus, theatricalized lust in the 
garden, beyond the confines of the domus, is often indistinguishable from in- 
sanity of the wandering variety, a metaphor of tragedy.’77 Tacitus insinuates 
an analogous madness when he depicts Tiberius, Messalina, and Agrippina, 
as being in transit to or from gardens. For instance, the Tiber gardens are a 
halfway point in Tiberius’ journey (6.1.1-2). They not only confirm his du- 
plicity as he tarries in them—ostensibly on his way to Rome, in reality about 
to creep back to Capri (6.1.1)—but they also suggest his betrayal and deser- 
tion of the state, a situation—according to Roman thinking—that can only 
be the result of a deranged mind.'7° Similarly, Messalina makes her escape, 
appropriately, in a garbage truck to the Gardens of Lucullus, where she 
awaits her executioners (vehiculo, quo purgamenta hortorum e(x)cipiuntur 
[11.32.3]).179 Likewise, Agrippina retreats to her gardens (abscedentem in hor- 
tos) to await the murderous attentions of her disaffected son, Nero (14.3.1). 
Any refuge offered by gardens, however, is only illusory, and the outcome is 
erim for both women, just as it was for Sejanus’ son, Aelius Gallus, who 
sought shelter in hortos Pomponii quasi fidissimum ad subsidium (5.8.1-2) after 
his father’s execution.’°° The only sanctuary that the garden offers fugitives 
is that of the grave. 

Since both the domus of the living and the domus of the dead demon- 
strate a fixation with theatrical motifs, and since the theater was itself at- 
tached to formal gardens in Augustan Rome,'®! the garden represents a 
rhetorical reflection of both house and theater. As such, the hortus serves as 
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a boundary between the two spaces. It might, in fact, be envisioned as func- 
tioning similarly to the oxywi), which demarcated the world of reality from 
the world of theatrical illusion.t®? Tacitus’ garden in the Annales, as we shall 
see, serves as a rhetorical entry from the actual world of the domus into the 
illusory realm of the theater. 

The idea of the theater as a mirror for reality did not originate with 
Shakespeare’s Jaques, who envisioned the world as a stage and the men and 
women as players with their entrances and exits, nor even with Cicero, who 
was familiar with the proverb cum in vita tum in scaena,'®3 an apparent ren- 
dition of Democritus’ 6 xdop0¢ oxnvij, 6 Blog / méQo0doc 1MOEc, etdec, 
&ri.0ec.?°4 In ancient Rome, however, the popularity of the notion bridged 
the gap between republic and empire, as is evident from the sententiae of 
Seneca.'85 The concept, which is reflected in the rhetoric of the Annales, 
would therefore have been familiar to Tacitus, who presents the theatrum as 
a parallel universe to the domus. 


5. THE HOUSE, THE GARDEN, AND THE THEATER: 
A PERPLEXITY OF BOUNDARIES 


Terminus omnis motus et urbes muros terra posuere nova, nil 
qua fuerat sede reliquit pervius orbis. 


[Every boundary has been moved and cities have placed 
their walls in new territory. The unclosed world leaves 
nothing in its original place.] 

—Seneca, Medea 369-71 


The blurring of boundaries between domus, hortus, and theatrum was not 
confined to forensic and historiographical rhetoric, but is evident in the ma- 
terial culture of the Julio-Claudian age.*®° Both domus and villa “existed in a 
conceptual space far more ambiguous, somewhere between the public and 
the private.”!87 A similar ambiguity can be discerned between house and 
garden, the foremost example being the realistic viridarium of Livia’s villa at 
Prima Porta, which dissolved the solid barrier of the walls with an abun- 
dance of pines, laurels, myrtles, quinces, and pomegranates; a profusion of 
poppies, roses, coneflowers, and chrysanthemums; a flitter of swallows, larks, 
blackbirds, doves, and even a finch in a cage on the wall.?8° Similar garden 
frescoes adorned the niches of the so-called auditorium of Maecenas, a sum- 
mer nymphaeum and triclinium, with a waterfall that was itself constructed 
like the cavea of a theater.189 

The aristocratic domus of the Julio-Claudian era was theatrical in its con- 
cept.t9 Its very design and decoration constituted a luxurious stage upon 
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which its aristocratic patrons could perform before their audience of 
clients.'9* The theatrical effect was enhanced by the surrounding frescoes. 
Both the architectural second style wall paintings, with their intuitive per- 
spectives, reminiscent of stage sets,!9? and the decorative third and surreal 
fourth styles demonstrate a preoccupation with the motifs of the theater.1%3 
Tragic masks either perch on painted walls or float incorporeally through 
space.'94 Such conceits are even found on the walls of the house of Augus- 
tus himself.195 They identify the murals of the domus as theatrical tropes, 
which transform the inhabitants of the house rhetorically into actors. 
Theatrical frescoes, which have been associated especially with the 
tragic stage,'° utilize transgressive visual imagery that blurs the boundaries 
between reality and theatrical illusion.197 One example may be found in the 
room of a Pompeian house, which on three walls depicts the “pregnant mo- 
ment” respectively of Medea, Phaedra, and Helen, in which “the backdrop 
opens up the margin of illusion” in such a way that “the spectator becomes 
a player filling the fourth frame.”!9° In a similar manner, the domus itself 
demonstrates the confusion of boundaries, being organized both metaphori- 
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cally and hierarchically according to notions of “public” and “private,” “in- 


” “Seen” and “unseen.”199 Thus its spatial rhetoric was 


side” and “outside, 
very akin to that of tragedy, which is founded upon similar antitheses.?°° At 
the same time “allusive” and “illusive,” the walls of the domus, as the archae- 
ological evidence suggests, represent not the Augustan ideal of architectural 
pragmatism—as represented by Vitruvius’ “passionate plea for realism in the 
decoration of Roman walls”?°'—but instead the Neronian reality of theatri- 
calized space. 

The domus therefore becomes a recognizable metaphor for depicting 
both Julio-Claudian hypocrisy and its progressive theatricality. Since it was 
customary for orators to utilize the rooms of the domus as well as their con- 
tents as mnemonic devices to fix the details of lengthy speeches in their 
minds (Quint. Inst. Orat. 11.2.18-20),?® the rhetorical possibilities of the 
domus as a theatrical setting would not be unappreciated by Tacitus. Nor 
would they go unrecognized by his rhetorically oriented readers. 

In houses as well as tombs of the era, frescoes depicting the garden like- 
wise reflect the Roman theatrical obsession. Such murals exemplify the sce- 
nic conventions of Greek theater.?°3 Theatricality, which combined “archi- 
tectural illusionism” and “surrealistic design,” was pervasive in the Neronian 
age.?°4+ Moreover, theatrical motifs transgressed beyond the walls of the 
domus, being incorporated into actual garden settings, as the nymphaeum of 
Nero’s Domus Transitoria, with its scenae frons, demonstrates.?% 

Because of its dual nature and multifarious rhetorical associations, the 
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garden, like the house, represents the confusion of boundaries. This rhetor- 
ical entanglement may derive from the fact that as rich Romans relocated to 
the suburbs, they called their villas horti, a term that originally meant 
kitchen gardens. According to Purcell, the name derives from the vegetable 
patches that had originally been attached to the humble households of a for- 
mer era.?° Since notable magnates used their increasingly vast parklands for 
the eventual interment of their ashes in elaborate monuments, the function 
of gardens became increasingly blurred, and they were identified both with 
suburban estates and with tombs, as we have seen. 

The confusion of boundaries between domus, hortus, and theatrum is re- 
flected in the Annales when Tacitus first takes his readers to the gardens on 
what seems an innocuous visit at 1.73. When considered in relation to later 
events, however, the episode, which juxtaposes the three settings, assumes 
ominous overtones that will be revealed only when the house, garden, and 
theater explicitly merge rhetorically in book 15, as will be illustrated 
presently. The passage—discussed earlier in another context?°?—which Tac- 
itus conceives as an infringement of the boundaries prescribed by religious 
obligation, concerns a knight who has inducted a disreputable actor named 
Cassius (mimum corpore infamem [1.73.2]; histrionem [1.72.3]) to serve among 
the devotees of the deified Augustus. Tacitus, in this episode, interweaves the 
themes of domus, hortus, and theatrum. Informing his readers that the votary 
gatherings customarily met in every home (per omnes domos [1.73.2]), he then 
adds that, in the process of selling his gardens, the same knight has also sold 
a statue of Augustus (quodque venditis hortis statuam Augusti simul mancipasset 
[1.73.2]), thereby committing sacrilege. Rather than censuring such clear af- 
fronts to the gods, Tiberius actually approves of the actor. He advises the Sen- 
ate that Cassius was a regular participant in Livia’s memorial games for Au- 
gustus—a covert addendum intended to associate her with actors and theater, 
seeds of a tree that will bear fruit at 4.16.4. Moreover, Tiberius even denies 
the sacrilegious implications of the transaction, actually authorizing the sales 
of houses and gardens even though they might contain statues of the gods 
and his adoptive father (1.73.3),?°° whom Tacitus has already portrayed as 
usurping godly prerogatives: nihil deorum honoribus relictum (1.10.6). The 
episode is likewise a prelude to the dreaded maiestas trials. It prompts Tacitus 
to express his distaste with a double-barreled metaphor that demonstrates 
how the sickness of the Julio-Claudian regime will evolve into the inferno 
that eventually rages through all of the houses and gardens, when Nero as an 
actor similarly confuses the prescribed spatial boundaries of Rome.?°? 

The theater is arguably the most vivid of Tacitus’ rhetorical settings. Fur- 
thermore, he persistently depicts it not only as a source of trouble but also 
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as a setting for the constant confusion and transgression of moral bound- 
aries. As with the garden, Tacitus introduces the subject gradually with ref- 
erences to the Ludi Augustales.2?° These solemn ludi, however, have been 
disrupted by thespian rivalries (discordia ex certamine histrionum [1.54.2]), 
which will prove to be portentous during the course of the narrative. More- 
over, they were originally authorized by Augustus in order to indulge Mae- 
cenas’ inordinate passion for the mime Bathyllus (Indulserat ei ludicro Augus- 
tus, dum Maecenati obtemperat effuso in amorem Bathylli [1.54.2]). Infatuation 
with actors is a motif that is invariably negative in the Annales.?*! To make 
matters worse, actors are above the law because of Augustan precedent: divus 
Augustus immunes verberum histriones quondam responderat (1.77.3).7!? Taci- 
tus furthermore stresses the negative image of theater by juxtaposing the ludi 
with news of the Pannonian mutiny, which is ignited by the procax lingua of 
Percennius. A soldier and, ominously, a former leader of theatrical claques, 
Percennius is histrionali studio doctus (1.16.3); theater and mutiny are there- 
fore connected. Thus early in book 1, Tacitus demonstrates that both actors 
and theater are a source of lasting contention.?%3 

As the theater becomes a metaphor for license and excess (1.76-77),?"4 
Tacitus portrays it explicitly in terms of boundaries and limits. He further- 
more juxtaposes theater with the setting of the domus. For example, in enu- 
merating the desultory stopgap ordinances passed against actors, Tacitus, as 
we have seen, defines the boundaries between domus and theatrum specifi- 
cally. Senators are not to enter the houses of mimes, equites are not to gather 
around them in public, and actors’ performances are to be confined within 
the theater: ne domos pantomimorum senator introiret, ne egredientes in pub- 
licum equites Romani cingerent, aut alibi quam in theatro spectarentur 
(1.77.4).245 This passage is of the utmost thematic importance. It specifies 
strict boundaries between domus and theatrum. They are not to be crossed. 
Despite the precise lines of demarcation between house and theater, how- 
ever, Tacitus’ rhetoric nevertheless depicts an acceleration of the blurring 
and violation of these limits as the Annales progresses. 

Bartsch has observed a literal division between the seats of the spectators 
and the actors on stage, a “boundary that separates the real from the repre- 
sentational.” She furthermore sees a transgression of these limits in terms of 
a “schematic reversal of roles between actor and spectator” in depictions of 
Nero at the theater, an exchange that is reflected not only in Tacitus’ por- 
trayals but also in those of Suetonius and Dio Cassius.?*° Tacitus, however, 
extends the trope even further than the actual physical theater. He divides 
his boundaries not only between audience and stage but also between the 
real world and its scenic representation. He accomplishes this in two ways: 
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(1) by emphasizing visual imagery and clustering words such as simulacrum 
and species—as at 2.41.1-2, when Germanicus triumphs: spolia of victory 
(simulacra montium, fluminum) and the image of the commander (ipsius 
species) are borne in procession like theatrical props and viewed by specta- 
tors (intuentium visus);?"? and (2) by depicting a confusion of spatial bound- 
aries and progressively juxtaposing the settings of the theater and the house- 
hold rhetorically. Such an amalgamation in respect to Augustan Rome 
would not be difficult for Tacitus’ readers to envision, considering that pub- 
lic monuments, such as the imperial fora (Trajan’s as well as Augustus’), 
were designed to turn the public into actors who participated in staged his- 
torical pageants.?"§ 

Tacitus’ actors are not only in the audience, where Bartsch has observed 
them, but they are also in the domus, as the historian indicates on several oc- 
casions. For example, Tacitus remarks that lascivious actors are once again 
spreading foeda per domos, in consequence of which they are expelled from 
the country (4.14.3).?29 Respective episodes concerning Livia and Messalina 
demonstrate a similar juxtaposition of house and theater that implies an in- 
fringement of the boundaries between the two spaces. In the former example, 
Tiberius grants permission to Livia to sit with the Vestal Virgins at the the- 
ater: et quotiens Augusta theatrum introisset, ut sedes inter Vestalium consideret 
(4.16.4).?7° Since Tacitus has insinuated Livia’s role as the poisoner of her 
husband, both her designation as Augusta and her presence in the theater 
among the keepers of the domestic hearth demonstrate an ironic conceptual 
transgression—in other words, another argumentum ex loco to illustrate her 
guilt. In the latter example, Claudius, as censor, is so busy legislating against 
theatrical license that he is unaware that his wife, Messalina, is playing love 
scenes in his domus with the actor Mnester (11.28.1, 11.36.1).??? Tacitus 
seems to insinuate that Claudius’ meddling in the theater is as inappropriate 
as is Mnester’s invasion of the imperial cubiculum. 

Woodman remarks on the “blending of the real and dramatic world” in 
the second century, and he notes the custom of audience and actors to use the 
theater as a political arena.?”? Tacitus presents several accounts of such a blur- 
ring in his narrative, in which audience members express their opinions to 
the emperor.”?3 In one example, which Woodman and Martin cite as a dis- 
placement of the imperial court to the theater,??4 Aemilia Lepida, accused on 
a capital charge, enters the Theater of Pompey with her well-born female 
supporters. Tacitus depicts the scene with a conceptual trope, transforming 
Lepida into a tragic protagonist, as her “chorus” of women moves an appre- 
ciative audience to tears, the aspect of performance being enhanced in the 
collective theater of his readers’ minds by the sightless gaze of her ancestral 
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imagines (3.23.1). Woodman and Martin, noting the “chorus,” suggest that 
Tacitus has “effectively displaced” what should be enacted in a judicial court 
to the Theater of Pompey;?75 the historian has, moreover, rhetorically trans- 
ferred what should be onstage into the audience—who are still the audience; 
their eyes, however, are on a spectacle provided not by actors but instead by 
members of the imperial family—the celebrities of the Augustan era. In an- 
other episode, the theatrical audience itself becomes a critic of the emperor, 
who is well on his way metaphorically to becoming an actor (6.13.1): mul- 
taque et pluris per dies in theatro licentius efflagitata quam solitum adversum imper- 
atorem. The more Tiberius pretends and dissimulates, the more his actions 
become identified with acting and theatricality. 

Examples of such blending, in which Tacitus compounds theatrical and 
visual imagery, are present even in book 1, as when the historian sandwiches 
the Senate’s ineffectual debate and Tiberius’ concomitant silence between 
episodes illustrating theatrical libertinism. The words theatri licentia (1.77.1) 
and histriones (1.77.2) on the one hand, and histriones (1.77.3), pantomimo- 
rum, theatro, spectarentur, and spectantium (1.77.4) on the other, provide a 
thetorical framework for the vestiges of freedom: ea simulacra libertatis 
(1.77.3). As we have noted, Tacitus, who has used the participle actum—a 
word that also has theatrical connotations??°—to describe the senatorial de- 
bate (1.77.2), has not only portrayed the Senate’s deliberations as simulacra 
of libertas but has also echoed the theme with imagine libertatis (1.81.4) and 
quaedam imago rei publicae (13.28.1).??7 Juxtaposition with terms connoting 
theater lends dramatic overtones to simulacra, a word that signifies vision or 
appearance.??° Tacitus’ linking of events of the world of theater and that of 
politics seems to cast ea simulacra libertatis as a metaphor for the theatrical 
dumb show that the Senate with its empty formalities has become. Similarly, 
the verbal echo, libertatis imagine (1.81.4), used in context with the em- 
peror’s speeches, speciosa verbis, re inania aut subdola, renders the hypocriti- 
cal Tiberius nothing more than an actor mouthing lines (1.81.4). In other 
words, the pretense practiced continually by real personages becomes in- 
creasingly permutated into theatrical pretense. 


6. TRANSFORMATION AND OBLITERATION 


Bavol 8’ Gotor xa Bev iSovpata, / nal oméouUa MéONS 
sEamdAvtar YBovoc. 
[The sacrificial altars and the temples of the gods, and the 


seed of the entire earth have been annihilated.] 
—Aeschylus, Agamemnon 527-28 
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By the reign of Claudius, Tacitus’ theatrical metaphor is full blown, and it 
incorporates both house and garden as theatrical settings. In addition, it 
fully illustrates the confusion and transgression of boundaries. Tacitus’ de- 
piction of Messalina’s bacchanal, for instance, juxtaposes theatrical imagery 
with vocabulary relating to the domus and hortus.??9 Making it evident that 
Messalina has transformed the imperial household into an autumnal harvest 
garden (adulto autumno simulacrum vindemiae per domum celebrabat [11.31.2]), 
Tacitus populates the imperial domus with maenads and satyrs. He likewise 
casts the thyrsus-wielding Messalina, non alias solutior luxu,?3° in the leading 
role of a Euripides-like drama:?3" ipsa crine fluxo thyrsum quatiens; her para- 
mour, Silius, plays the part of an ivy-crowned buskined satyr: Silius hedera 
vinctus, gerere cothurnos, iacere caput.?3? In portraying garden creatures that 
are also theatrical personages as cavorting in the domus, Tacitus, employing 
an argumentum ex loco, has confronted his readers with an emphatic rhetor- 
ical dislocation. 

As an Aeschylean scenario was rhetorically appropriate for the domus of 
the dying Augustus, so a Euripidean setting is apt for Messalina’s cuckoldry 
of Claudius, whose foolishness is reminiscent of Pentheus’ ignorant folly.?33 
For instance, Tacitus accompanies his imperial maenad and satyr-consort 
with a procax chorus of bacchants, fully costumed: feminae pellibus accinctae 
adsultabant ut sacrificantes vel insanientes Bacchae, and he even provides a tree 
for Vettius Valens to climb, an apparent allusion to the pine tree in the Bac- 
chae (11.31.2—3).?34 When the revelers depart after all is revealed to Clau- 
dius (11.32.1), Tacitus portrays them as stealing away into the shadows: ceteris 
passim dilabentibus adfuere centuriones, inditaque sunt vincla, ut quis reperie- 
batur in publico aut per latebras. His words are faintly reminiscent of Euripi- 
des’ maenads, slinking off to lonely places: &AAnv 8’ GAKoo’ eis EQNUICY / 
mimooovoav (Ba. 222-23). Furthermore, the words fatali vaecordia and 
incognitas libidines in relation to the adultery of Silius and Messalina are like- 
wise suggestive of Dionysiac insanity (11.26.1).?35 

Tacitus is usually restrained in the use of Greek vocabulary in the An- 
nales.?3° His inclusion of thyrsus, cothurnus, and chorus in the passage are fur- 
ther indications that he is striving for a special effect of Greek theater. Sig- 
nificantly, when Suetonius and Dio relate the episode, the Bacchic elements 
are missing. Suetonius, mentioning Messalina’s flagitia, notes only that she 
married G. Silius (Cl. 26.2). Similarly, Dio, who also cites the marriage, 
merely remarks that the wedding was a costly one (61.31.3) and that the re- 
ception was notorious as an uninhibited bash: ovprdoidv té th wEQuBOYTOV 
ovvexodtyoe xal x@Wov Goekyéotatov éxmpaoev (61.31.4).237 The absence 
of Bacchic overtones from the other sources suggests that Tacitus has set out 
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deliberately to portray Messalina and Silius in maenadic terms. Such Bac- 
chic imagery was a commonplace in Latin literature, being preserved both 
in rhetoric and Roman tragic tradition.?3° Nevertheless, its presence in the 
Annales, which incorporates so many other elements of tragedy, suggests 
that Tacitus has deliberately portrayed the episode according to Euripides’ 
well-known scenario. Moreover, the historian expects his readers to identify 
this scene, which he has termed fabulosum—a word that itself has theatrical 
overtones?3?—with a famous episode from a Greek drama that was extant 
and well read in the Roman Empire.4° 

Tacitus’ rendition of the Bacchae, however, is Euripides with a difference. 
As Dickison has observed, the entire episode is “insidiously comic,”?4? and 
she notes that in depicting his characters, Tacitus has employed role rever- 
sal.24? For instance, where Euripides’ maenads, termed xag0évot, transfer 
their otxot to the wilds (Ba. 692ff.),?42 Messalina, by no stretch of the imag- 
ination a virgo, transfers the wilds to her domus (11.31.2). The entire 
tableau, in fact, is another allusive passage, based on the inversion of tragic 
themes. 

In Greek tragedy, Dionysus represents an invader from the wilderness, 
whose purpose is the destruction of the otxog and the civilized order it rep- 
resents.?44 In other words, when Dionysus enters the otxoc, civilization exits. 
And since the otxoc is reflective of the md\tc in tragic space, the departure 
of civilization is accompanied by that of law and authority, with convulsive 
results. Tacitus, who reflects this transference and its consequences through- 
out the narrative, makes the analogy specific in these “Euripidean” episodes: 
just as Pentheus loses his authority over his house once it has been invaded 
by the delirium of Dionysus,?45 so Claudius, who has vacated his domus for 
Ostia, loses control of his (11.29.3). As the god Dionysus “‘shakes,’ . . . and 


24° so Tacitus performs his own 


‘turns upside down’ the palace of Pentheus,” 
“palace miracle,” rocking the emperor’s household, about to be converted 
into a bacchanal, to its very foundation (Igitur domus principis inhorruerat) as 
the actor, Mnester, makes another personal appearance in the imperial bed- 
room with the empress (cubiculum principis [11.28.1]).?47 As Dionysus’ ritual 
seizure signifies ruin for the house of Cadmus,?4° so its rhetorical representa- 
tion forecasts destruction not only for the house of Claudius, but also for the 
entire Roman world, which has been transformed into topsy-turvy mad- 
ness,749 as res verterentur implies (11.28.1). 

Tacitus’ portrayal of the married life of Claudius and Messalina is itself 
theatrical. As Dickison has observed, the historian’s repeated emphasis on 
Messalina’s open adultery with an actor as well as with Silius, and Claudius’ 
perpetual ignorance of the situation, resembles the plot of the “adultery 
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mime.”?5° This was a popular attraction of the first-century stage, which por- 
trayed an enduringly foolish husband being chronically cuckolded by his 
wantonly inventive wife and her elegant lover(s) until all is discovered and 
not only the adulterous pair but also the husband is punished.?5* 

Although Dickison cites the adultery mime, she does not consider the 
details of Tacitus’ vocabulary, which is beyond the scope of her study. The 
historian’s diction, however, demonstrates the extent to which he does al- 
lude to the genre. There are several features, enumerated by Reynolds in his 
study of the mime,?5? that Tacitus seems to have adapted to his narrative. 
These include the introduction of the lover-mime (Mnester) into the hus- 
band’s bedroom (dum histrio cubiculum principis insultaverit [Ann. 11.28.1]); 
the husband’s absence from home to provide ample opportunity for fornica- 
tion (longa apud Ostiam Caesaris mora [11.29.3]); the husband’s original 
blindness (uxori devinctum [11.28.2]), ended by the sudden discovery of his 
cuckoldry (isque illi finis inscitiae erga domum suam fuit [11.25.5]); threats to 
the errant wife (num Messalinam secretis minis depellerent amore Silii 
[11.29.1]); the role of a slave in ruining the lovers and the unexpected re- 
turn of the husband [omnia liberto oboediebant. patefieri domum adulteri atque 
illuc deduci imperatorem iubet [11.35.1]); and the dull-witted cuckold’s own 
eventual undoing. In portraying Claudius’ reign in terms both of a cuckold 
play and Euripides’ Bacchae, Tacitus, ahead of his time, has plunged his read- 
ing audience into the theater of the absurd, thereby condemning the Clau- 
dian regime to everlasting ridicule. 

Although the theatrical overtones are apparent in the Messalina episode 
with its allusions to vocabulary and themes reminiscent of Euripides, on 
other occasions they may be less evident, and they demonstrate Tacitus’ 
multiplicity of thematic intentions. For instance, the sudden collapse of the 
amphitheater at Fidenae, according to Woodman, both reflects the “cap- 
tured city” topos and also serves as an intratextual echo of the collapse of the 
cave at Spelunca (4.59.1-2).753 The repetition, however, of several thematic 
elements that reemerge in two later episodes, the Fucine Lake spectaculum 
and the account of Nero’s theatrical peregrinations, indicates that the affair 
also serves to foreshadow Tacitus’ theatrical metaphor, and even to predict 
it categorically. The words amphitheatrum, theatrum, and spectaculum run 
through all three episodes, as does the theme of collapse. 

First, Tacitus informs his readers that the Fidenae amphitheater had been 
constructed by a freed slave,?54 thereby insinuating a post hoc, ergo propter hoc 
cause for the subsequent disaster. The historian furthermore casts the vic- 
tims of the catastrophe in the role of spectators, who are eager for a show 
(spectaculo intentos [4.62.2]).75> Thus the lamentations of the survivors seem 
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to represent a rhetorical harbinger of future theatrical disasters, when freed 
slaves will be producing well-attended spectacles starring the emperor him- 
self, as at the Fucine Lake (12.56-57). Moreover, the Fidenae episode, in 
which houses of the wealthy are opened up for the survivors (patuere 
[4.63.2]), also leads to a devouring fire on the Caelian Hill (4.64.1).?5° It 
therefore provides a rhetorical augury of Nero’s theatrical career (15.33); the 
collapse of the theatrum Neapolitanorum after he performs (15.34); the sub- 
sequent conflagration and the opening of the emperor’s gardens and build- 
ings to the survivors of the catastrophe (patefecit [15.39.2]). 

The extravaganza at the Fucine Lake clearly reveals Julio-Claudian 
transgression of the proper moral boundaries dictated by Roman societal 
norms. In addition, Tacitus’ vocabulary demonstrates that he intended the 
episode to be symptomatic of the progressive theatricality that has over- 
taken the Roman world. For instance, the population has assembled for a 
show: first a mock naval battle and then a gladiatorial exhibition to mark 
the tunneling of the channel through a mountain from the Fucine Lake to 
the Liris River (12.56-57). The episode illustrates the increasing tendency 
on the part of the populace to become spectators. In order to emphasize the 
theatrical nature of the account, which Tacitus has filled with visual im- 
agery, he uses the word spectaculum twice at 12.57.1. Although the noun 
may be taken at face value, since it can denote merely “sight” or “viewing,” 
the word also has patent theatrical overtones.”5? Indeed, several aspects of 
Tacitus’ account of the spectaculum at the Fucine Lake indicate that the his- 
torian expected his readers to associate the events of the episode with the- 
atrical viewing.?5° These include Tacitus’ description of the scenic elements 
of the affair, his portrayal of the spectators, his full depiction of the clothing 
of Claudius and Agrippina, and his use of intratextual allusions to other 
episodes of the Annales. 

Unlike the scenes he has set in the Tiberian domus, Tacitus fully de- 
scribes the setting. He not only notes the mountains and riverbanks,?59 but 
he also presents them within an explicit theatrical context: ripas et colles, 
montiumque edita in modum theatri multitudo innumera complevit (12.56.3). 
Such scenic elements—tiverbanks, hills, and mountains—set the episode 
into the realm of the satyr play, as described by Vitruvius (Vit. 5.6.9), and 
Tacitus’ addition of in modum theatri marks them as such. In addition, Taci- 
tus enhances the theatricality of the scene by using his thematic vocabulary 
to portray the huge crowd that has flocked to the event as an internal audi- 
ence, whose eyes are riveted not only on the mock naval battle but also on 
the emperor and his consort, the glittering “stars” of the show. Just as the ac- 
tual audience at the Fidenae amphitheater was eager for a spectacle (spectac- 
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ulo intentos [4.62.2]), so are the spectators of the imperial pageant at the 
Fucine Lake (visendi cupidine [12.56.3]). Moreover, Tacitus describes the 
clothing of Claudius and Agrippina fully (ipse insigni paludamento neque 
procul Agrippina chlamyde aurata praesedere [12.56.3]). Pliny the Elder, who 
was present at the event (33.19.63), details a similarly dazzling Agrippina 
but cloaks her indutam paludamento aureo textili sine alia materia. Tacitus has, 
therefore, added the golden chlamys as a detail that may be interpreted the- 
atrically, since the cloak was worn not only by triumphant generals but also 
by actors.?© His inclusion of these particulars in an episode presented with 
theatrical imagery signals Tacitus’ rhetorical intention: to cast Claudius and 
Agrippina as elaborately costumed leading actors in a dramatic spectacle 
that proves to be a disaster, thereby undercutting their regal posturing in the 
minds of his readers. 

Tacitus’ thematic vocabulary exemplifies the theatricality of the episode. 
He has, in fact, recycled the words spectaculum, insigne, neque procul, and 
praesedere from a previous event at which Tacitus’ “leading lady” Agrippina 
has made her debut: the surrender of Caractacus and the Britons. In that 
episode as in the later one at the Fucine Lake, Tacitus emphasizes theatrical 
viewing: the public, assembled ut ad insigne specta(cu)lum (12.36.2), is pre- 
sented rhetorically as an audience. Agrippina presides over the troops 
(praesidere) and attracts attention near Claudius’ dais on a podium (haud 
procul alio suggestu conspicuam [12.37.4]). Although suggestus normally con- 
notes a military platform, Seneca envisions it philosophically as a theatrical 
prop, as mentioned previously (De Otio 5.1). Agrippina’s suggestus therefore 
does double rhetorical duty: it not only serves as a tribunal that highlights 
her usurpation of imperium, but it also acts as a protostage where she is per- 
forming and on view, as conspicuam suggests.?°' The praetorian cohorts, 
standing at attention, act as a surrounding chorus (12.36.2), and the van- 
quished Britons provide the pageant as they pay homage to Agrippina as 
well as to Claudius, whom Tacitus implies is playing only a secondary role 
(12.37.4).2© Tacitus’ use of recurrent vocabulary demonstrates that this pas- 
sage is a precursor of the spectaculum at the Fucine Lake. 

The episode furthermore both recalls and foreshadows, since Tacitus 
reprises both suggestus and praesidere thematically in respect to Agrippina 
not only in book 12 but also in book 13. This same vocabulary therefore also 
prefigures Agrippina’s final public appearance—a “flop” in modern theatri- 
cal terms. When she moves forward from what today might be envisioned as 
the wings, represented by the double doors and curtain at the back of the 
chamber, she attempts to mount the dais of her son (escendere suggestum) 
and share center stage with him, as it were (praesidere). It is only thanks to 
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Seneca that she is prevented from doing so (13.5.2). Tacitus’ mention of the 
double doors and drapes of the Palatium, which he notes had been only re- 
cently added (ut adstaret additis a tergo foribus velo discreta [13.5.1]), is com- 
pletely gratuitous, unless it was intended to contribute to the episode’s the- 
atricality. His theatrical context can be inferred from Vitruvius’ description 
of the scenery for the tragic royal palace, which had double doors at back- 
center stage: Ipsae autem scaenae suas habent rationes explicitas ita, ut mediae 
valvae ornatus habeant aulae regiae (5.6.8).?°3 

When the episode at the Fucine Lake is considered in the context of the- 
ater and theatricality, the entire scene assumes the ludicrously comic over- 
tones that Dickison has detected in Tacitus’ presentation of the reign of 
Claudius.?°4 Agrippina’s behavior is so stereotypical that it resembles the 
timeless cliché of the temperamental actress. She makes every effort—and 
succeeds—to upstage her husband, both at the procession of the British cap- 
tives and at the Fucine Lake spectaculum, where she “steals the show” in her 
glittering cloth of gold (Ann. 12.56.3).2° Like a temperamental leading 
lady, Agrippina even complains about the production—a literal 


266__to Narcissus, whom Tacitus has even designated as the “direc- 


disaster 
tor” (ministrum operis Narcissum incusat). Narcissus furthermore retaliates 
by criticizing her “performance” as what, in a theatrical context, might be 
thought of as “overacting” (Nec ille reticet, impotentiam muliebrem nimi- 
asque spes eius arguens [12.57.2]), which words, as we noted previously, not 
only recall Livia’s similar failings but also evoke the ghost of Aeschylus’ 
Clytemnestra: Se yoo xoatet / yuvamoc d&vodfoviov éamitov xéag (Ag. 
g-10). Like Clytemnestra, Agrippina is a “female intruder” with high 
hopes.?©? Her chlamys aurata furthermore sets her arrogance into a theatrical 
context, since the chlamys, as indicated earlier, was also worn by musicians 
and actors in performance (e.g., [Cic.] Herenn. 4.60; Sen. Ep. 76.31). By pre- 
senting Agrippina in theatricalized settings as an dvéeo@ewv yuvi, Tacitus 
depicts her as crossing the boundary between history and tragedy, just as she 
has crossed the boundary between male and female gender roles and proper 
and improper female comportment. Considering Agrippina’s various person- 
nae, as a domineering female usurper of imperial power, as the spousal mur- 
deress within the domus Caesarum, and as the “leading actor” of the “big 
show” at the Fucine Lake, Tacitus has brought his readers full circle, thrust- 
ing them rhetorically back not only into the domus regnatrix of the Caesars 
but also into the oixog Baotheos of the Atreids. 

There may be similar albeit subtle allusive overtones in Tacitus’ portrayal 
of Narcissus, who is represented as always looking out for Claudius’ interests 
and continually opposing those of Agrippina (multam adversante Narcisso 
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[12.65.1]). Like Aeschylus’ watchman, who knows what he knows but lets 
the oixog tell the tale (Ag. 35-39), Narcissus remains silent about the past 
adulteries of the house (11.35.1). Here, however, the similarity ends. Where 
the watchman, like a faithful dog (xuvdc [Ag. 3]), takes a passive role before 
dropping out of the story, faithful Narcissus, before he is forced to drop out, 
takes an active role in the Messalina crisis. Furthermore, in the execution of 
his duties, the freedman becomes so despotic that the entire household com- 
plies with his orders in eager servility: omnia liberto obediebant (11.35.1).?°5 In 
Narcissus’ characterization, Tacitus has portrayed the transgression of an- 
other fundamental social boundary—that between master and slave. Such an 
overstepping of social limits, a genuine concern of Rome during the reign of 
Claudius in which freed slaves had risen to such prominence, was also a pre- 
occupation of Seneca’s neo-Stoicism,”© with its obsession with boundaries 
and the reversal of the social order. Both Narcissus and Agrippina are 
usurpers of power, and Tacitus’ theatricalized portrayals illustrate their moral 
transgressions fully in terms of boundary violation, since both have crossed 
the lines demarcating not only reality and theater but also acceptable and un- 
acceptable behavior. Moreover, Agrippina’s performance at the opening cer- 
emonies of the lake, in which her imperial arrogance is expressed in theatri- 
cal metaphors, foreshadows the reign of her son,?”° who carries the implied 
travesty to its ultimate absurdity by actually performing in a public theater. 

By Nero’s reign, all the Roman world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players.?”" In Tiberius’ day, informers might be said to have 
been actors in that they gave false testimony (e.g., 4.36.3); in Nero’s, how- 
ever, genuine actors, such as Paris, are informers, and the charges they bring 
are just as false (13.19.4; cf. 13.21.3). Woodman has demonstrated how Tac- 
itus relates the Pisonian conspiracy with a mixed proliferation of theatrical 
imagery and terminology.?”? Similar figures of speech are evident throughout 
the reign of Nero. For instance, when the emperor’s conspirators trump up 
charges against Agrippina, Tacitus portrays them in theatrical terms: first as 
the empress denounces the accusations of the actor Paris as quasi scaenae fab- 
ulas (13.21.3)?73 and then, as Bartsch has noted, by “setting the stage” for 
Agrippina’s downfall: scaenam ultro criminis parat (14.7.6).?74 

As the real world becomes theatricalized, Tacitus reflects the exchange 
with his rhetorical settings of the house and garden. Using juxtaposition, he 
mirrors misbehavior in the theater (theatrali licentiae [13.24.1]) with miscon- 
duct in the domus (foeda domi lascivia [13.25.1]). Moreover, by juxtaposition, 
the garden becomes a rhetorical bridge between the real world, represented 
by the domus, and the false, exemplified by the theatrum, as Nero, costumed 
as a slave, roams the streets with his cronies at night, preying upon the 
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respectable (viros feminasque insignes [13.25.2]).?75 This situation is sympto- 
matic of more theatrical violence that leads to yet another expulsion of ac- 
tors (13.25.4)—a fruitless effort, since, as Woodman notes, they are back 
again by book 15 in the personae of the Pisonian actor-conspirators.?”° Sim- 
ilarly, the garden becomes theater (and again a setting for death) as Nero, 
this time costumed as a charioteer, premieres a never-before-seen evening 
“son et lumiére” exhibition (spectaculo . . . et circense ludicrum) in his own gar- 
dens, both the sound and the illumination being provided for the occasion 
by living human torches (15.44.5). 

When Nero feels ready for his out-of-town debut in the Theatrum Neapoli- 
tanorum (15.33.1-3), the collapse of the same theater after his perform- 
ance?7?7—another dire prodigy, if not Tacitus’ snide evaluation of the em- 
peror’s singing—inspires him to compose a ballad before setting off on a 
world tour (15.34.1). The emperor abandons the plan, however, for reasons 
that are unclear to Tacitus (15.36.1).?78 The historian’s episodic presentation 
of “a day in an actor’s life,” clearly demonstrates how badly the institutions of 
state have deteriorated. Their descent, however, has been predetermined, 
and tragically, its origins can be discovered in the domus Caesarum. 

Nero’s reign is but the logical conclusion of Augustus’ sovereignty, and 
Tacitus, portraying the first princeps’ culpability in terms of a confusion of 
boundaries, makes it clear that Augustus has set the entire chain of tragic 
events in motion.?7? Neglecting pietas erga parentem and necessitudo rei pub- 
licae—central themes stated at 1.9.3, Augustus has entangled the ties of fam- 
ily and state, both by adoption and by granting public offices to unqualified 
relatives (1.3.1-2).75° Neglect of filial duty is a subject that Tacitus first 
broaches in the Dialogus (28.2), demonstrating his continuing preoccupa- 
tion with the theme, which reaches its zenith (or nadir) during the reign of 
the last Julio-Claudian emperor.?®? 

Nero’s counterfeit filial piety is embodied in the words specie pietatis—the 
show of filial duty that the emperor displays to his mother before murdering 
her (Ann. 13.5.2). With his thematic vocabulary, however, Tacitus makes 
Nero’s confusion of obligations to the state equally specific, using verbal 
reminiscences of 1.9.3. Instead of necessitudo rei publicae, Nero’s interests lay 
in privatis necessitudinibus, even though the emperor insists that they are set 
firmly (in re publica) (15.36.3). Like Augustus, Nero both confuses and vio- 
lates the boundaries of domus and state. By emphasizing the emperor’s pas- 
sionate devotion to his thespian art, Tacitus renders Nero’s professed love of 
country as one more example of empty lines recited from an actor’s script.?° 

In Tacitus’ account of Nero’s reign, the terse nondescriptive passages 
centering on the domus, typical of the early books, have vanished. For ex- 
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ample, 14.30 and 32—described in vivid terms, combining imagery of both 
theater and fire—frame the dramatic events of chapter 31—set in Britain— 
which focuses on the domus and the rape of its inhabitants, an affair that re- 
bounds on the state. These chapters graphically illustrate Tacitus’ theme of 
the violation of boundaries. Furthermore, the historian persistently portrays 
such violation by combining imagery of theatricality with that of fire, a 
metaphor that foresahdows Nero’s moral transgression and its consequences 
as depicted in book 15, when the emperor’s prodigal theatricality literally 
bursts into flames. 

Tacitus begins the sequence with the battle of Anglesey, at which he por- 
trays British women as warriors. Implying their transgressive behavior with 
images of fire, he depicts them darting in and out of the male ranks, bran- 
dishing torches. With a theatrical flourish, Tacitus also costumes them as 
raven-robed disheveled-haired furies, worthy of Aeschylus (densa armis 
virisque, intercursantibus feminis: (quae) in modum Furiarum, veste ferali, crini- 
bus disiectis faces praeferebant (14.30.1).?°3 Finally, he depicts the conse- 
quences of their actions when this disorderly female horde (muliebre et fa- 
naticum agmen) is consumed in its own flames by the Roman army (igni suo 
involvunt [14.30.2]). From this point on, Tacitus’ imagery of theater and fire 
sharply escalates as the historian prepares his readers rhetorically for Rome’s 
great conflagration.?°4 

Tacitus conducts his readers from this chaotic episode directly into the 
royal household of Prasutagus, the king of the Iceni, who confuses accepted 
Roman societal limits by making his wife, Boudicca, and his daughters co- 
heirs with Nero (14.31.1). Prasutagus’ confounding of male-female roles pre- 
cipitates the subsequent disaster that overtakes his kingdom, a catastrophe 
that Tacitus portrays in terms of a literal violation of both household and 
personal boundaries. Centurions plunder the realm, slaves take over the 
domus, and Boudicca’s daughters are raped (quod contra vertit, adeo ut regnum 
per centuriones, domus per servos velut capta vastarentur . . . filiae stupro vio- 
latae sunt [14.31.1]). Tacitus follows this episode with a direful prodigy—the 
collapse of the triumphal standard depicting Victory and a horrifying reve- 
lation of the ruined colony, which combines imagery of appearance, sound, 
and theater with that of collapse, reversal, and slippage (14.32.1): 


Inter quae nulla palam causa delapsum Camuloduni simulacrum 
Victoriae ac retro conversum, quasi cederet hostibus. et feminae in 
furore(m) turbatae adesse exitium canebant, externosque fremitus 
in curia eorum auditos, consonuisse ululatibus theatrum visamque 
speciem in aestuario Tamesae subversae coloniae; iam Oceanus 
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cruento adspectu, ac labente aestu humanorum corporum effigies 
relictae... 


[Among these incidents, for no evident explanation, the representa- 
tion of Victory at Camulodunum collapsed and was turned backward, 
as if it were retreating from the enemy. And females—worked up into 
a frenzy—were howling that the end was nigh; that strange babblings 
had been heard in the curia; that the theater had resounded with 
shrill wailings; and that in the Thames estuary, the image of the 
colony had been seen turned upside down. Now the ocean was bloody 
in appearance, and vestiges of human bodies had been left behind as 


the tide ebbed.] 


The ululations resounding through the theater seem to foreshadow not 
only the Julio-Claudian dynasty’s own imminent collapse but also Rome’s 
blazing disintegration after Nero follows his theatrical star. Again juxtapos- 
ing the house, garden, and theater, Tacitus portrays Nero’s theatrical efforts 
in terms of boundary violation, as he appears for the first time on the public 
stage (15.33.1—3):255 


... acriore in dies cupidine adigebatur Nero promiscas scaenas fre- 
quentandi. nam adhuc per domum aut hortos cecinerat [uvenalibus 
ludis, quos ut parum celebres et tantae voci angustos spernebat. . . . 
ergo contractum oppidanorum vulgus, et quos e proximis coloniis et 
municipiis eius rei fama civerat, quique Caesarem per honorem aut 
varios usus sectantur, etiam militum manipuli, theatrum Neapoli- 
tanorum complent. 


[Each day Nero was driven by a keener craving to appear on the com- 
mon stage. For up to this point he had confined his singing to his pri- 
vate household or gardens, on the occasion of the Games of Youth, 
which he disdained as being too little known and too confined for so 
great a voice. ... Therefore a crowd, which had been brought to- 
gether from the neighboring towns; and those from the nearby 
colonies and municipalities, whom rumor of the affair had stirred up; 
and those who habitually chase after the emperor—whether because 
of privilege or diverse personal advantages—and even a cohort of sol- 
diers filled the theater of the Neapolitans.] 


The adjective promiscas, describing scaenas, illustrative of the extent to 
which Nero has transgressed the morally prescribed spatial limits, is em- 
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phasized by the historian’s juxtaposition of domus and hortus with scaena 
and theatrum.?°° 

With the trope of the transgression of boundaries, Tacitus crosses the 
rhetorical limits not only between history and tragedy but also between 
tragedy and comedy, as investigation of his vocabulary reveals. To understand 
this transgressive rhetoric more fully, we need to return to the topic of schol- 
arly consensus in respect to the changes in Tacitus’ diction from the first 
books to the last. It will be recalled that in his analysis,?5? Eriksson observes 
that Tacitus largely abandons the unusual poetic expressions of the Tiberian 
narrative for ordinary and contemporary speech in the Claudian and Neron- 
ian episodes.?** Similarly, Goodyear notes a discarding of words and phrases 
that are “over-poetical and over-colourful,”?%9 but he observes that there is 
“no simple formula” to explain the changes. In chapter 1 of this book we con- 
sidered an “Aeschylean” interpretation of such variations in light of Tacitus’ 
“Atreid” vision of the murderous Julio-Claudians; due to the versatility of the 
historian’s rhetorical stratagems, however, an additional interpretation is 
plausible. For example, in the treatise On Style, the rhetorician Demetrius 
makes several observations about the language of tragedy that might be rele- 
vant to Tacitus’ historiography, his adoption of the theatrical paradigm, and 
his trope of boundary violation.?°° 

Demetrius notes that humor requires the use of common everyday words: 
tO 6€ yehotov xal 6voUaTwWV EOTLV EbTEAOV xal xo-wotéowv (164). He further- 
more cites the difference between the vocabulary used for tragedy and that 
employed for comedy (168-69), noting that words pertaining to the former 
have grace (ydeutas) and excite praise (€motvoc), but those belonging to the 
latter do not and provoke laughter (yé\ws). Furthermore, Demetrius pre- 
sents the lexical dichotomy in terms of boundaries. He observes that the ver- 
bal line of demarcation between tragedy and comedy is strict. Moreover, if 
it is crossed, one has written neither a tragedy nor a comedy but rather a 
satyr play: obSé yao émvonoetev Gv Tis TOAYMSiav TAiCovoay, érel OGTVEOV 
youwet avtt toaymdias (169). A literary hodgepodge, the satyr play com- 
bines elements of comedy and tragedy.?9! The latter chapters of the Annales, 
which juxtapose the settings of house, garden, and theater; which mix ele- 
ments of tragedy and comedy; and which are related in simple diction that 
evokes ludicrous theatricality, would seem to represent such a fusion. Since 
comedy often represents a perversion of the themes of tragedy,7% it is appro- 
priate that the Annales, which begins with allusions to serious tragic poetry, 
should end with elements of bitter comedy. It is likewise fitting that its lan- 
guage both utilizes parody in its portrayal of tragic themes and consciously 
crosses the boundary between the two genres. 
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Dickison’s estimation of the comedy in Tacitus’ depictions of Claudius 
and Messalina?93 holds equally true for his portrayals of the emperor and his 
second wife and her son. Like his portrayals of Messalina the Maenad and 
Claudius the Cuckold, those of Agrippina the Leading Lady, Claudius the 
Conqueror, and Nero the Grand Artiste contain strong elements of comedy, 
which are embedded both in the theatrical self-reference and in the very 
language with which Tacitus portrays them. A similar situation is evident 
in the Pisonian conspiracy of book 15, which Woodman characterizes as a 
tragedy gone wrong, since the actors are amateurs in contrast to Nero the 
Professional.?% 

Messalina, Claudius, and Agrippina also represent rank amateurs, who 
have not fully evolved in their thespian pretensions. Messalina, for example, 
is only a pretend-bacchant, as Tacitus’ words simulacrum vendemiae per domum 
celebrabat indicate (11.31.2). Similarly Claudius, costumed in his insigne palu- 
damentum, is a counterfeit general—a pale imitation of his brother, the gen- 
uine field marshal; and Claudius’ gold-mantled wife, Agrippina, with her ex- 
cess of masculine spes, is only a synthetic &vigogemv yuvi). The theatrical 
context of the British surrender even renders the suggestus, on which she is 
competing with her husband for the audience’s attention, a bogus stage—es- 
pecially in consideration of Seneca’s Stoic vision of that platform’s theatrical 
function.?9° Therefore, when she bursts out from behind the double scenic 
doors, Agrippina’s frantic attempt to mount her son’s stage-suggestus at 13.5.2 
becomes metaphorical not only for her intrusion into the public sphere from 
the private domain where she belongs but also for her comic violation of 
tragic boundaries. Agrippina, the ersatz Clytemnestra, who has controlled all 
entrances to the palace (12.68.3), has been eavesdropping from the wings (a 
tergo foribus velo discreta), like a comedic slave.?97 Since Seneca (Nero’s new 
“director”) has her removed, her thwarted attempt to share her actor-son’s 
“stage” fails miserably. In this passage Tacitus has used his recurrent thematic 
vocabulary to overthrow the serious tragic prototypes that he had suggested in 
the early books of the Annales. The effect is ludicrous; it is as if Aeschylus had 
made the choregos suddenly take charge and remove the usurping Clytemnes- 
tra, Swudtov... evAGE, from the entrance to the palace. 

As a tragic figure, Agrippina even fails to come into her own when, in an 
é&vayvaewou, she cries out to her murderers: “Ventrem feri!” Seneca may por- 
tray Medea as “becoming” Medea,?9* but Tacitus portrays Agrippina as “be- 
coming” Seneca’s Jocasta.?9? In the later books, Tacitus, like the Greek 
comic playwrights, has “plundered tragedy for parodic purposes.”3°° Bartsch 
has demonstrated the theatrical self-reference with which Tacitus has por- 
trayed the court of Nero.3°! An aspect of ancient comedy, such self-referral 
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is said to represent a “rupture of dramatic illusion” for the spectators.3° By 
hoisting his tragic prototypes on a comic petard, Tacitus has produced a sim- 
ilar illusory displacement for the reading audience of the Annales. 

The theater itself exemplifies a transgression of boundaries, between gods 
and men, humans and animals, masters and slaves. As long as these infringe- 
ments are safely contained on stage behind the proscenium, they are accept- 
able. Once they are transferred outside the theatrical realm into the real 
world, however, they are no longer permissible, especially in a society that 
emphasized spatial limits, as Rome did. Certain places were appropriate; oth- 
ers were not. Rome had a pomoerium. The living belonged in houses inside 
the city, the dead in tombs outside. Gods belonged to sacred spaces, plants 
and animals to the garden, and actors to the theater. To take a being or entity 
appropriate to one place and transfer it to another represents a dislocation.3% 

Once more, we need to consider the importance of spatial boundaries in 
rhetorical theory, which relied on argumenta ex loco, based on finitio, or defi- 
nition according to place (Quint. Inst. Orat. 5.10.36-37). According to this 
theory, inferences about motives could be drawn according to the appropri- 
ateness of setting, whether a place was public or private, sacred or profane 
(Inst. Orat. 5.10.38). The presence of a person in an inappropriate place 
demonstrated strong evidence of guilt (Inst. Orat. 5.10.41). Tacitus reflects 
such a rhetorical displacement in a distortion of the tragic dialectic between 
otxocg and wddtc, as Nero, holding convivia in public places, transforms the 
whole city into his private household (15.37.1),3°4 a phenomenon that was 
apparently bandied about in the emperor’s own era, according to Suetonius 
(Nero 39.2), who repeats the scurrilous rhyme: Roma domus fret; Veios mi- 
grate, Quirites. / Si non et Veios occupat ista domus 3° 

Nero’s transference of private to public is an expression of boundary dislo- 
cation, which fully demonstrates his guilt rhetorically: Ipse quo fidem adquireret 
mil usquam perinde laetum sibi, publicis locis struere convivia totaque urbe 
quasi domo uti (15.37.1).3° These are the words with which Tacitus intro- 
duces his lurid account of Nero’s lakeside brothel. Once again the emperor has 
metamorphosed his gardens into theater. The scene illustrates Nero’s moral 
transgression in a theatrical metaphor that relies upon full pictorial descrip- 
tion.3°? With chryselephantine ships, exotic birds, alien beasts, and glittering 
lights3?°°—A TIGELLINUS PRODUCTION! tthe imperial garden repre- 
sents nothing more than an elaborate stage setting for Nero, “the Star,” whose 
appearance is anticipated by a chorus of sexually ambiguous marines; courtly 
courtesans; undulating strumpets; and “best supporting actor,” Pythagoras.3 
After these minor attractions, Tacitus portrays the flammeum-draped Nero as 
making his grand—delayed—entrance in glorious living color!3?° 
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Noting the many words connoting reversal, Woodman has recognized 
Tacitus’ trope of displacement of boundaries, which emphasizes Nero’s per- 
sona as a foreign monarch, whose creation of artificial groves in town was 
more appropriate to “life outside the boundaries of a city.” Moreover, Wood- 
man evaluates the situation as representative of fabula and paradox.3'' The 
entire episode, in fact, can be interpreted as theater; its garden setting of the 
pond and groves is presented in Vitruvian scenic rhetoric of the satyr play. 
Moreover, Nero’s transgression—portrayed not only in terms of spatial 
boundaries but also in those of moral limits—is intensified by theatrical dis- 
guise. For instance, the oarsmen are not really rowers but sexual acrobats. 
The lupae are not really whores by profession but feminae inlustres. The 
blushing bride is certainly no virgin, but Nero: the flammeum—symbolic of 
bridal modesty—covers his head, just as the wedding torches uncover the 
“bridal” bed and (insinuated) sex act for all to see. Tacitus’ chiastic arrange- 
ment implies that the emperor has carried his transgression of societal lim- 
its beyond the pale of decency.31* Moreover, Nero’s flammeum provides both 
a verbal and visual harbinger for the flammae that will sweep through the 
city of Rome in the next chapter (15.38.2). 

As Tacitus has juxtaposed the Fidenae amphitheater disaster with the fire 
on the Caelian Hill,3"3 so he moves effortlessly from Nero’s obscene theatri- 
calized antics—a catastrophe in their own right—to the conflagration that de- 
stroys Rome. In the Fidenae episode, Woodman has noted a “link-sentence” 
joining the two disasters of the collapse and the fire on the Caelian Hill.3%4 A 
similar conceptual link can be seen in the words sequitur clades, with which 
Tacitus opens chapter 38 of book 15. These indicate that he is presenting the 
great fire as a direct consequence of Nero’s conduct3*5—as an actor, as a do- 
mestic murderer, and as a less-than-human being in his obscene satyr-garden 
setting. Again Tacitus uses the domus to illustrate the transgression of accepted 
limits in his description of the raging inferno. As Nero nullifies the boundaries 
of morality, so the fire obliterates the boundaries of the domus of men and the 
temples of the gods themselves: Neque enim domus munimentis saeptae vel tem- 
pla muris cincta aut quid aliud morae interiacebat (15.38.2). Saeptae and cincta 
pertain to imagery of binding and therefore to boundaries. The former word 
takes us back to the domus Caesarum and its tale of familial murder and, more- 
over, recalls Livia and Agrippina’s domestic crimes, which they attempt to 
conceal by controlling the boundaries of the house (saepta/clauserat). Tacitus’ 
vocabulary also describes Nero’s conflagration in the tragic tradition, recalling 
both Seneca (Terminus omnis motus et urbes / muros terra posuere nova, | nil qua 
fuerat sede reliqut / pervius orbis [Medea 369—-71]) and Aeschylus (Bapoi 8’ 
Cuotot xal Oedv iSovuata, / xai onéoua méons &amddAvta yOovds [Ag. 527— 
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28]). Tacitus’ words therefore seem to reflect not only Seneca’s neo-Stoic par- 
adigm of the destruction of the world by fire and the consequent obliteration 
of boundaries but also the Aeschylean destruction of the temples and the very 
altars of the gods themselves. 

Tacitus similarly utilizes transgressive imagery in portraying the after- 
maths of the emperor’s murders of his mother and wife. For instance, he 
notes that Nero neglected the proper boundaries of Agrippina’s tomb 
(neque, dum Nero rerum potiebatur, congesta aut clausa humus [14.9.1]) and 
enclosed Octavia on a prison island (insulaque Pandateria Octaviam claudit 
[14.63.1]). Nero’s domestic crimes of omission and commission, which have 
been related in terms of bounds and limits, have therefore resulted in the an- 
nihilation of all boundaries whatsoever. 

The lakeside episode fully illustrates the hortus as a transitional space be- 
tween domus and theatrum. As Woodman has noted, Tacitus uses animal im- 
agery in the words grex and lupanaria.3?© Once more, we have a portrayal not 
of human but of animal behavior in the garden—the indigenous setting for 
satyrs, half human and half animal. By depicting the garden specifically as a 
theatricalized location, in which the domus—portrayed as the tragic oixo¢ 
and juxtaposed to the tragic m6dtc¢—has been transformed into a public 
space, Tacitus has once again crossed and recrossed the boundaries between 
tragedy and comedy; between reality and theater. 

The gradual juxtaposition of domus, hortus, and theatrum, in which the 
last eventually supplants the others rhetorically, not only illustrates the 
transformation of freedom into unmitigated despotism but also represents a 
metaphorical change in the Julio-Claudians themselves. Terse introspective 
mutterings, characteristic of Tiberius, the Great Pretender (e.g., 
1.69.3—4) 37? become histrionic ravings, exemplified by the younger Agrip- 
pina, the Not-So-Great Actress (e.g., 13.21.2-6). Tacitus, in fact, has sub- 
jected his Julio-Claudian antagonists to an appalling metamorphosis. The 
dramatist-historiographer has portrayed them first as genuine deceivers, in- 
teracting in a domus regnatrix that is tragically real. He has then led his char- 
acters over the threshold into the transitional garden, where they have be- 
come dehumanized. From the deadly garden, he has finally directed their 
steps into the theater, where he has transmogrified them into genuine actors 
in royal costume strutting about in a make-believe domus on the tragic stage 
that Rome has become. 

Tacitus gathers up all of these rhetorical threads in a climactic passage. 
While Nero, on stage, sings and the fire rages through Rome, Tacitus depicts 
it as threatening to envelop Nero’s domus, which is connected to the Mae- 
cenatis hortos (15.39.1), another reminder of that aesthete’s similar lust for 
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an actor (1.54). Once again Tacitus utilizes a rhetorical dislocation to em- 
phasize the violation of boundaries between domus and theatrum when he 
designates the emperor’s theatrical dais as a domesticam scaenam (15.39.3). 
When Nero, the Actor-Emperor, mounts his household stage and sings his 
most unforgettable ballad, “The Burning of Troy,” Rome’s rhetorical trans- 
formation from reality to theater is finally complete, and the utter sham of 
the Augustan legacy is at last fully exposed. 


Conclusion 
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hetoric, according to Quintilian, is like rich honey, its pollen gath- 
ered by bees from many blossoms, each representing a different genre 
of literature, including poetry, history, comedy, and tragedy (Inst. Orat. 
1.10.7). This literary profusion included not only the greats of Rome but also 
their Greek predecessors, from whom the proficient orator was expected to 
draw his rhetorical nectar, including an accumulation of vocabulary, figures, 
and techniques of composition, to be stored in mental reservoirs and tapped 
at will for use (Inst. Orat. 10.2.1; cf. 10.1.32, 10.1.66—-68).1 Moreover, Quin- 
tilian specifies that the works of the literary giants of Greece and Rome were 
not to be reduced to mere compendia or lists of words to be committed to 
memory (Inst. Orat. 10.1.7). Indeed, those who aspired to the highest levels 
of eloquence were required not only to read but also to reread the greats fre- 
quently until—as the rhetorician remarks so pictorially—their works had 
been thoroughly masticated, liquefied and digested: Repetamus autem et re- 
tractemus, et ut cibos mansos ac prope liquefactos demittimus, quo facilius digeran- 
tur, ita lectio non cruda, sed multa iteratione mollita et velut confecta, memoriae 
imitationique tradatur (Inst. Orat. 10.1.19). Only then would the successful or- 
ator be ready to summon these invaluable exempla at will for purposes of in- 
vention and embellishment, a proposition that Pliny the Younger endorses 
when he recommends two-way literary translation exercises from Greek to 
Latin and back again to Greek in order to develop a richness of language. 
Although Quintilian and others, including Tacitus, complain about a 
decline in eloquence, such lamentations, according to current scholarly 
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opinion,” seem to be little more than rhetorical topoi of the “they-don’t-do- 
things-these-days-like-they-did-in-those-days” genre.3 Since knowledge and 
proficiency in rhetoric were prerequisites for participation in public life in 
the empire,* Quintilian’s remarks suggest that Tacitus’ readers—probably 
well educated men from the upper strata of Roman society>—would have 
been both appreciative of the historian’s lexical stratagems and literary ref- 
erences and even anticipating them. 

Quintilian’s observations demonstrate the blurring of rhetorical bound- 
aries, a factor that has been judged to be so representative of the prose of his 
day. Such a rhetorical amalgamation is evident throughout Tacitus’ Annales, 
a work that is replete with Graecisms, Latin archaisms, and debts to previ- 
ous authors of prose and poetry.® The historian, in fact, depicts the confu- 
sion and transgression of boundaries—both actual and metaphorical—on 
many levels: in the delineation of the rhetorical settings in which the Julio- 
Claudians interact; in the manner in which he portrays his characters as ei- 
ther crossing actual physical boundaries or figurative moral limits; and in the 
very language with which he relates his narrative, especially in his wide- 
spread use of verbal repetition, a rhetorical device that had been well uti- 
lized by Latin poets to imbue their works with symbolic “poetic boundaries, 
structures and parallelisms.”? Thus Tacitus’ lexical methods certainly owe a 
debt to the traditions of Horace, Vergil, and Ovid, a fact that has been long 
noted.® The influence of Greek literature, though, should not be dismissed, 
in light of its importance in rhetorical theory, as expressed by Cicero; Quin- 
tilian; and the latter’s pupil, Pliny the Younger. Indeed, Pliny’s epistle (1.20) 
assumes Tacitus’ proficiency in the language of Greece and the appreciation 
of its literature. Pliny would have risked being thought pretentious if he had 
laced his letter with untranslated quotations in a language that Tacitus did 
not understand. Since, by all accounts and from the evidence of his own 
work, Tacitus was a master of rhetoric, there is no reason to believe that he 
was inferior in education or less capable than the Roman poets, whose lan- 
guage he sometimes emulated, of appreciating and utilizing their Greek lit- 
erary predecessors when it suited his rhetorical purposes. 

In chapter 1, we discussed Tacitus’ use of spatial rhetoric, including the 
verb saepire when he describes Livia’s picketing of the house and street with 
armed guards—an argumentum ex loco demonstrating her guilt. We also ar- 
gued that this topos—equally evident in Agrippina’s portrayal—might plau- 
sibly owe a rhetorical debt to Attic tragedy. In particular, we cited the con- 
cepts epitomized in Clytemnestra’s “fences of evil” and Medea’s “straightest 
road to murder by poison”—notions that emerge in Seneca’s portrayal of 
Clytemnestra as a spousal murderess in his rhetorically oriented Agamem- 
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non. Since much of Seneca’s vocabulary finds its way into the opening chap- 
ters of Tacitus’ Annales, we might conclude that the historian has filtered his 
Atreid vision through a Senecan lens, considering the playwright’s promi- 
nence in the Neronian chapters of the history. Because of the importance of 
Attic tragedy in the training of an orator, however, we might also conclude 
that the Aeschylean original at least informs both portrayals. 

With its wealth of resources from both Greek and Roman literature, 
rhetoric therefore represents the touchstone that allows Tacitus to trans- 
mute history conceptually into tragedy as a rhetorical point of departure for 
his historical narrative. From the moment that Taticus—after the most 
peremptory of prologues—thrusts his readers precipitously into the domus 
Caesarum with its insinuations of spousal murder and dynastic intrigue, his 
rhetorically trained lectors would probably recognize the Atreid-like atmo- 
sphere and realize that they have crossed the intangible boundary between 
history and tragedy, not only because of the historian’s techniques of “sug- 
” “srouping,” and “emphasis,”® but also because of the complex, 
tightly woven, lexical network with which he first enmeshes his readers in 


gestion, 


his tale of interfamilial murder. 

Tacitus’ verbal nexus is tragic in concept and scope; it not only serves as 
a metaphor of binding, complementing the entanglements of the plot and 
sinister family relationships, but it also provides a rhetorical suggestion of 
Aeschylus’ recurrent knots of subtly related vocabulary, which pervade the 
Oresteia, especially in Agamemnon and Choephoroi, the paradigmatic 
tragedies of intergenerational homicide. As the Attic playwright uses the 
parodos of Agamemnon to introduce his major themes and proleptic vocabu- 
lary, embedded in an “elaborately interwoven” network—words and images 
that lead inexorably during the course of the trilogy “back by degrees to their 
”t0 so the Roman historian uses chapters 3-11 of book 1 to 
similar rhetorical purpose: to introduce his principal themes and anticipa- 


point of origin, 


tory words and phrases that are subject to similar repetition and thematic 
transformation during the course of the lengthy narrative of the Annales. 
There is, of course, no way of determining whether Tacitus’ inspiration 
derives from a direct reading of Aeschylus’ tragedy or from a long rhetorical 
tradition, as may be inferred by the sundry and multifarious nonextant 
Roman representations of the work. Nevertheless, in light of Cicero and 
Quintilian’s observations, we must at least consider the possibility that Tac- 
itus—himself a consummate rhetorician—was thoroughly familiar with such 
works and that he made profitable use of them when appropriate.*! Further- 
more, because of Roman techniques, in which the orator or writer not only 
emulated the greatest authors but also considered himself in competition 
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with the originals,” it is probable that Tacitus—and indeed the many other 
dramaturges of the Atreus myth—wrote in emulation of Aeschylus—the 
master, who was likely considered the paragon by which all other versions of 
the Atreid myth were measured. The lexical inversions in chapters 9 and ro 
of the first book of the Annales—chapters that seem to mirror thematically 
important vocabulary and imagery of Aeschylus’ parodos—at least, demon- 
strate a tragic paradigm at the root of Tacitus’ narrative and indicate the im- 
portance of Attic tragedy in the training of the orator. 

We can deduce such consequence from Tacitus’ compositional scheme, 
which, like that of Aeschylus, moves from obscure metaphor to clarity of 
discourse as the lengthy narrative progresses. An Aeschylean vision of the 
Annales—at least as a rhetorical point of departure—helps to explain the 
dark poeticisms of Tiberius’ reign and the change to plain speech during that 
of Claudius and Nero—a phenomenon that has troubled many of the histo- 
rian’s interpreters. 

These permutations in lexical style may hold ramifications for some of 
the other unanswered questions of Tacitean scholarship, such as why the his- 
torian abandons the annalistic format of the Tiberian books (even though, 
as Ginsburg observes, the formula is by no means rigid)'3 for the free com- 
positional form of the Claudian and Neronian episodes. The early books of 
the Annales—according to an Aristotelian tragic schema—portray the bind- 
ing intrigues and complications of plot (Poet. 18.1); an annalistic frame- 
work, which represents an imposition of rhetorical boundaries, is therefore 
suitable to the Tiberian narrative with its constrictive secrecy and unremit- 
ting limitations. In a rhetorical sense, Tacitus’ eventual forsaking of such re- 
strictive demarcations is symptomatic of the theatrical license that pervades 
the latter books, in which the events of the lengthy narrative unravel toward 
their resolution—the denouement lost with the final chapters of the An- 
nales. Such theatricality, which culminates in the reign of Nero, represents 
the removal of all limitations, as Tacitus makes explicit when the conflagra- 
tion obliterates all boundaries whatsoever as well as the temples of the gods 
themselves. 

From a rhetorical perspective, an Atreid vision might also shed light 
upon the problem of why Tacitus begins the Annales with the end of the 
reign of Augustus.’4 Just as the ancestral curse “informs the current scions” 
of Aeschylus’ house of Atreus,"® so the original crimes of Augustus (and 
Livia) suggest the implied curse, which impacts continuously upon succes- 
sive generations of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, as the narrative of the An- 
nales reveals. In Attic tragedy, an ancestral curse was often implied, rather 
than stated outright; moreover, it was made manifest at the “endpoint” of 
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the tragedy; to forecast the “imminent fall of the House.”?° Augustus’ crimes 
against the domus are either insinuated—as in his convoluted dynastic 
arrangements with their deadly consquences (1.3)—or enumerated ellipti- 
cally by way of rumor—as in the account of his civil war crimes (1.10.1—-4); 
the stealing of another man’s wife (1.10.5); and his hubris in usurping the 
powers of the gods themselves (1.10.6). Augustus’ delicts might therefore be 
said to prefigure the murderous curse that is continually visited on the Julio- 
Claudians from the accession of Tiberius until the death of Nero in the lost 
portion of the narrative; as in tragedy, a blaze of ostenta—both celestial and 
terrestrial—heralds the fall of the Julio-Claudian dynasty,’? an occurrence 
that finally lays the curse to rest. 

Much of Tacitus’ Atreid vision, filtered through the rhetorical prism of 
Seneca, further demonstrates the multifacted nature of the historian’s verbal 
stratagems. As we have seen, within his initial “Aeschylean” network of vo- 
cabulary, Tacitus begins to introduce amalgamations of related words (e.g., 
1.5.1, I.11.2—3) from classifications that mimic major categories of Aristotle’s 
poetics of tragedy, a device used so very liberally by Seneca in his dramas. Re- 
serving these clusters for especially emotive scenes throughout the narrative, 
Tacitus, in fact, mixes and matches recurrent words drawn from specific lex- 
ical fields that reflect Séo1c, Aor, meQuTéteLa, Avaryveerois, and drpic. 
Metaphors based on these categories are, in fact, employed throughout the 
Annales, to such an extent that their presence, which suggests a planned 
overall lexical scheme, must be deliberate rather than accidental. By con- 
stantly repeating and clustering vocabulary and imagery that emulate various 
classifications of Artistotle’s poetics of tragedy, Tacitus endows the narrative 
of the Annales with a subtle but compelling tragic undertone. This stratagem 
has a threefold purpose: it allows Tacitus first, to tell—and retell—the same 
story, as it were, of intergenerational murder of kin; next, to send a sublimi- 
nal signal to his readers as to the importance of the episode being related; and 
finally, to tie the disparate events of the lengthy narrative together. 

Although Livy hints at similar verbal clusters in certain dramatic scenes, 
the systematic and sustained employment of such lexical amalgamations by 
Tacitus is innovative in extant Roman historiography. The trope, however, 
is common in the dramas of Seneca, which employ paronomasic clusters 
that also seem to be based upon Aristotle’s tragic poetics. These figures, uti- 
lized so regularly in the Roman playwright’s tragedies and, thoroughly evi- 
dent due to his symmetric style,® are recognizable as both “tragic” and 
“Senecan.” Since Tacitus’ employment of similar clusters is camouflaged by 
his asymmetrical methods of repetition, his readers will be aware of their 
presence only on a subliminal level. Nevertheless, his utilization of this 
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device of Senecan tragedy represents an additional dimension to Tacitus’ 
tragic perspective. Its presence in the Annales likewise suggests the histo- 
rian’s homage to the playwright, statesman, and philosopher who is such a 
pivotal character in the Neronian narrative. 

Clusters of paronomasic words, which themselves have been linked both 
to the trope of boundaries and to Seneca’s metatheatrical neo-Stoicism,'9 fur- 
thermore suggest that Tacitus has perpetuated his theatrical paradigm in cos- 
mic neo-Stoic terms. Such vocabulary permits the historian to portray the 
Annales not only as a world where boundaries—either literal or metaphori- 
cal—are constantly being transgressed but also as a stage populated by bad ac- 
tors, whose escapades result first in a boundary-obliterating flood and finally 
in an omnivorous holocaust—the neo-Stoic remedies for the ills of the world 
(Quaest. Nat. 3.28-29). These seem to include Augustus’ nostrum of one- 
man rule (1.9.4), considering that the Tiber River is said to have overflowed 
its banks on the very night that Octavian was voted the soubriquet Augus- 
tus. The princeps’ spin-doctoring seers may have interpreted the omen be- 
nignly,?° but Tacitus, who portrays apocalyptic deluges and catastrophic in- 
fernos throughout the historical narrative, nevertheless reflects neo-Stoic 
cosmology, which specifically contrasted the two elements. Prominent among 
these portentous disasters is one found at 13.57.1-3, the entire chapter of 
which Tacitus devotes to summer floods and fires among the Chatti and 
Ubii—Germany being the neo-Stoic source of such calamities.?1 Given Tac- 
itus’ vivid imagery of flooding and fire in this chapter and the fact that the 
Ruminal fig tree wilts in the very next one, we might readily conclude that 
Tacitus is using neo-Stoic terms to forecast not only the great fire but also the 
extermination of the Julio-Claudian pestilence, flooding and fire respectively 
representing appropriate metaphors for a dynasty that began with Augustus 
and ended with Nero. According to such a scenario, we might also hypothe- 
size Tacitus’ prediction of a future in which Rome, phoenix-like, rises tri- 
umphant from the ashes of Nero’s conflagration and the civil war that ensues 
on his death—a situation that might have been initially prognosticated with 
the digression on the firebird at 6.28. 

Verbal recurrence represents a sort of rhetorical magic in that it was in- 
tended not only to convey emotion and to let the orator wander to and from 
the point with ease but also to charm the ears of the listeners with a sublim- 
inal discourse (auditorem . . . omni sono mulceant [Quint. Inst. 9.2.5]). Such 
thetorical theory was, perhaps, originally based upon actual magical formu- 
las, which commonly employed rhetorical tropes such as “repetition, alliter- 
ation and assonance . . . personification, metaphor and simile, and rhythmic 
phrasing.”?? Moreover, recurrent thematic images, according to Frye, are ar- 
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chetypical in that they depend on “a large number of specific learned asso- 
ciations which are communicable because a large number of people in a 
given culture happen to be familiar with them.”?3 As a subtle device of per- 
suasion, the repetition of vocabulary is therefore similar to advertising tech- 
niques. Also intended to persuade, they rely upon the surreptitious iteration 
of slogans, catchwords, and visual images that trigger a subconscious re- 
sponse in the persons for whom the message is intended.4 

The repetition of thematic vocabulary is a primary figure of rhetorical em- 
phasis, which Cicero labels under the rubric yagaxtijg (Orat. 134). A multi- 
faceted device, verbal recurrence provides the finishing touches to a speech 
or composition, just as fine ornaments embellish a richly decorated stage set- 
ting (Cic. Orat. 13.4; Quint. Inst. Orat. 9.1.37). When used effectively, with 
alteration of case and form and semantic variation from figurative to literal 
(Cic. Orat. 135), verbal repetition—a device of tragedy, which imbues the 
play’s narrative with a sense of unity through portentous parallelisms?5—es- 
tablishes the orator’s point in the minds of his listeners, even though the lex- 
ical recurrence may be noticed only subliminally (Quint. Inst. 9.2.4). 

As thematic repetition was crucial to effective Roman oratory, so it was 
essential to historiography. Both Livy and Tacitus rely on recurrent vocabu- 
lary to further their historical agendas and to demonstrate the tragic notion 
that the past rebounds not only on the present but also on the future.”® Livy, 
in fact, hints at the techniques of verbal repetition employed by Tacitus in 
the Annales, as, for instance, in the Veturia-Coriolanus scene, which has 
been cited for its apparent allusions to tragedies of Aeschylus and Euripides 
and which suggests the verbal clustering employed later, more systemati- 
cally, by Tacitus in the Annales.?7 

Verbal artists, both Livy and Tacitus work with sweeping historical 
panoramas. Each, however, has a different perspective, as is evident from the 
diverse manner in which they employ their recurrent thematic words. Livy, 
for instance, generally uses his vocabulary to define a broad landscape, exe- 
cuted in one-point perspective, as it were. His verbal techniques might 
therefore be compared to the pictorial methods of a successful commercial 
artist, who, dipping a large brush into undiluted primary colors, spreads his 
paint generously onto a vast posterboard.?8 

Tacitus’ landscape in the Annales is equally expansive, but unlike Livy’s, it 
has depth of field due to its multipoint perspective.?? The historian’s verbal 
approach might therefore be compared to the techniques of a Renaissance old 
master, who, selecting tints and shades from a rich and varied palette, applies 
them as needed with fine brushstrokes to his massive canvas. Because he al- 
ways varies the case, form, and connotation of his recurrent diction, Tacitus’ 
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finished Annales is a masterpiece of verbal texture and depth, which Livy, 
with his linear approach to vocabulary that becomes hackneyed through con- 
stant repetition, never achieved on a sustained level.3° 

The differences in the thematic lexical techniques of Livy and Tacitus 
may derive from the respective genres of their histories.3* Livy wrote his nar- 
trative in the tradition of epic.3? In epic, the hero serves as an exemplum for 
human behavior.33 The events of the narrative determine his actions, and his 
character is portrayed only as “heroic.”34 Conversely, the villains of epic his- 
tory are unrelentingly villainous; they serve as exempla to be avoided.35 In 
tragedy, however, the hero’s behavior is continually called into question. His 
decisions and actions alone determine the events of the narrative.2° 

The respective methods of verbal repetition of Livy and Tacitus illustrate 
these propositions. Iterating vocabulary connoting virtues and vices, which 
serve as the moral core of Ab Urbe Condita,37 Livy defines his heroes and vil- 
lains with repetitive epithets reflective respectively of positive or negative 
qualities.3° These are both “horizontal” and “linear” in concept, since, 
throughout the narrative, they vary little in case; only mechanically in form; 
and not at all in connotation, as his repetition of the epithets—vir impiger, 
vir fortis ac strenuus, and vir acer—for his plebeian heroes demonstrates. 

With a similar persistance in connotation, Livy portrays unus vir as per- 
petually saving the state in the nick of time from unus homo, who constantly 
displays negative attributes, such as furor, ferocitas, temeritas, libido, luxuria, 
saevitia, and their like.3° The ultimate triumph of Livy’s unus vir over unus 
homo seems to forecast the victory of the heroic Octavian (and future Augus- 
tus) over the villainous Antony at the Battle of Actium. This scenario is sug- 
gested by the imaginary triumph of unus vir Papirius Cursor, who defeats unus 
Alexander the Great in uno proelio.4° This episode is so digressive to the nar- 
rative that it makes sense only if it was intended to forecast the single battle 
of Livy’s own century, the outcome of which left Rome in the hands of unus 
vir Augustus.4? Furthermore, Livy’s definition of the adjective augustus as id 
enim plus esse quam consulem (2.28.4) seems intended to explain to a per- 
plexed reading public how a five-hundred-year-old republic could have been 
suddenly overturned and ruled by one man—a historical perspective that was 
very likely lost with the final portions of Ab Urbe Condita.43 

Tacitus, paradoxically, is concerned with the same phenomenon of one- 
man rule—Augustus’ remedium (Ann. 1.9.4), which the historian explains 
to a public that seems to be even more perplexed, since the ruling descen- 
dants of the “hero” of Actium are more reminiscent of that battle’s “villain” 
(to whom they are also related). There is, moreover, very little heroism in 
Tacitus’ Annales, which like Aeschylus’ Agamemnon is a tragedy without a 
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hero.44 If the historian’s characters serve as paragons for human behavior, 
the exemplum is relentlessly negative. Nevertheless, Tacitus’ historical per- 
sonages are by no means one-dimensional villains; they are multifaceted; 
not only do they determine the course of events, but they also play them out 
to their logical conclusion. In this manner, Tacitus is writing history accord- 
ing to a “tragic schema.”45 Although like Livy, Tacitus proliferates the An- 
nales with moralistic catchwords, such as dominatio, libertas, saevitia, and 
adrogantia, which do not change in connotation, he does not limit himself 
to this technique, as we have seen in his recurrent vocabulary—exemplified 
in his “Aeschylean” lexical network and in the verbal clusters drawn from 
Aristotle’s poetics. These ever-shifting groupings with their persistent con- 
notative displacements contribute to the complexity of Tacitus’ diction, 
which refuses to be reduced to the simple formulations that are possible to 
extrapolate from Livy’s generally monothematic verbal repetition.‘ 

In tragedy, the protagonist’s comportment was to be debated,47 not emu- 
lated as was the epic hero’s or the virtues that punctuate Livy’s historiogra- 
phy.4® As the tragedy unfolds, “what used to be praised as an ideal. . . is 
brought into question” by the chorus#9—just as Augustus’ past res gestae are 
debated and held up to public scrutiny and criticism by Tacitus’ own chorus 
(Ann. 1.9-10), the nameless purveyors of rumor and fama, who offer their 
opinions throughout the Annales.5° With his alternative explanations of 
events>? and gnomic sententiae ,5? Tacitus himself often functions as a tragic 
chorus, continually analyzing, pondering, and criticizing the actions of the 
men and women of Augustus’ dynasty. 

In the Julio-Claudians, Tacitus had the perfect material for a tragic sce- 
nario. His subject conforms to the Aristotelian rubric that the plots of 
tragedies ought to be constructed around prominent members of great fam- 
ilies who because of tragic flaws suffer reversals of fortune (Poet. 13.5-7). 
The historian’s topic was both a great political dynasty and one man’s ex- 
tended family, which today would undoubtedly be termed dysfunctional. 
Furthermore, Tacitus was recounting the lives not of epic heroes and remote 
forefathers as was Livy but of men and women from a less distant past that 
was, nevertheless, far enough removed to endow them with a quasilegendary 
status. Their exalted position in the public imagination very likely arose 
from the high profile of the Julio-Claudian clan with its emphasis on family 
values, as is evident from their public festivals and monuments, such as the 
Ara Pacis, which depicts the imperial family (and their senatorial counter- 
parts) marching eternally toward the front of the altar to offer sacrifice. The 
clan’s celebrity, furthermore, likely engendered the sort of rumors and spec- 
ulation that arise about prominent political families today. Then, as now, it 
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would be almost impossible to separate such gossip from the facts with which 
it had become so hopelessly entangled in the course of time. 

The plausibility of the tragic scenario is similarly enhanced by other fac- 
tors. These include the prominence of the Julio-Claudian women in politi- 
cal affairs; the opportune and insufficiently explained deaths of family mem- 
bers over a long period of time; and especially the philhellenism, the 
theatrical self-display and obsession with the arts by the last surviving mem- 
ber of the clan, whose character Tacitus conveys so vividly in rhetoric 
demonstrating the emperor’s confusion of social, political, and moral bound- 
aries, as represented in part by his transference of the country to the city.%3 
Nero’s conversion of Rome into his private domain was not so very extraor- 
dinary, though, when one thinks about it; he was, after all, merely behaving 
according to the precedent set by Augustus, whose building projects have 
also been judged to demonstrate a “conceptualization of the city as his own 
domus.”54 Tacitus, who employs proleptic vocabulary based on pietas and ne- 
cessitudo—or the lack of it—for kinsmen and country,>5 insinuates a similar 
Augustan precedent for Nero’s failings in respect to family and state, trans- 
forming pietate erga parentem and necessitudo rei publicae (1.9.3) into Nero’s 
privatis necessitudinibus and his avowed devotion to the republic (15.36.3). 
Since pietas was one of Augustus’ professed cardinal virtues,°° one can infer 
that Nero was only taking a page from the script bequeathed to him by his 
imperial ancestor, whose own grandiose monuments demonstrate a prodi- 
gious obsession with theatricality. 

Theatricality was omnipresent in Augustus’ reconstructed Rome. The 
first princeps may have separated the theater audiences hierarchically, ac- 
cording to strict degrees of political and social rank, in his newly constructed 
or refurbished theaters,57 but the very design of Augustus’ new city demon- 
strates a rhetorical disconnect between theory and practice, blending urban 
greenery with spectacular marble structures, which combined Hellenic with 
Italic motifs, and dramatic artwork.5° Furthermore, since it was Augustus’ in- 
tention to enfold the entire populace in his ideological embrace, much of 
the landscaping was designed to direct the gaze of the viewer toward “con- 
tent-laden images.”59 Such managed vision constitutes a salient mani- 
festation of theatricality.°° One only has to consider the Forum of Augustus, 
for instance, which is designed in such a way that it causes the eyes of the 
public to focus on the monumental Temple of Mars Ultor with its steep 
stagelike podium.°' When surrounded by “huge exedras [that] embraced 
statues of the summi viri, uniting them in an Augustan universe,” the 
people became an audience and, at the same time, integral members of the 
chorus in the grand imperial “staged events,” such as the sacrifices that took 
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place before the massive marble-columned facade, which served as a theatri- 
cal backdrop.°3 Even the tableaux of the Ara Pacis, with its ostensible em- 
phasis on peace, religion, and family, blur the rhetorical boundaries not only 
of family, politics, and religion but also of past, present, and future as well as 
reality and illusion.®4 Profilism notwithstanding, the Hellenized reliefs of 
Augustus and the imperial family are theatrical in concept; they are reminis- 
cent of the roughly contemporary second style wall paintings with their 
ubiquitous theatrical motifs and realistic full-sized figures walking on a sin- 
gle plane that essentially constitutes a shallow stage.°5 As they process to- 
ward the front of the altar, idealized and larger than life, members of the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty become actors; not only are they onstage perma- 
nently, but they will forever be the objects of an audience who may be tran- 
sient but will nevertheless gaze upward at them in admiration as it fares its 
way along the Via Flaminia; or, in later years, as it files by the glass showcase 
of the altar, transplanted so unceremoniously onto the Via di Ripetta. 

Similarly, the very city was landscaped as a vast stage, as can be inferred 
by the scenic techniques (scenographia) of Vitruvius, who applied the prin- 
ciples of perspective to urban architecture. Indeed, Augustus’ landscapers 
had created a “major pathway” that conducted grand pageants under tri- 
umphal arches, past—and toward—unambiguous commemorations of his 
golden age; lighting effects were even provided by the sun and the gnomon 
of the imperial horologium, which directed the wayfaring viewer’s attention 
“toward the Augustan constructions on the Campus Martius.”°? All of these 
features transformed Rome into a “scripted” panoramic stage setting, which, 
once seen, became unforgettable. 

Memory, in fact, is a key to understanding both Augustus’ monuments 
and Tacitus’ methods of proleptic vocabulary and repetition. Both were 
founded upon architectural concepts, enumerated in the rhetorical treatises 
that advised visualizing images, which were to be set mentally either in a 
“house of memory” or in the context of a “cityscape.”°° These, in turn, were 
envisioned as theatrical, according to Quintilian (Inst. Orat. 9.1.37). Just as 
Augustus relied on the “didactic arrangements and constant repetition and 
combination of the limited number of new symbols, along with dramatic 
highlighting of facades, statues and paintings” in order to convey his message 
visually through recurrent decorative motifs,”° so Tacitus relied on similar di- 
dactic concepts—his vocabulary and imagery providing the rhetorical equiv- 
alents of the dramatic visual effects—in order to convey his subliminal mes- 
sage, which was, nevertheless, “polysemantic” and open to interpretation.7! 
Where Augustus, however, had created a visual rhetoric, as Zanker observes, 
which accustomed Rome’s inhabitants to “read” and understand, no matter 
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what their education,” Tacitus utilized the very same thematic methods, long 
established in Greek and Roman rhetoric, to turn Augustus’ message on its 
head in order to condemn the princeps and his dynasty in the minds of the 
readers of the Annales. Since the general public had become totally accli- 
mated to reading subliminal messages,”3 certainly Tacitus’ educated lectors, 
whose training for public life had been grounded in rhetoric, would respond 
just as readily to the historian’s verbal stratagems and references. 

Since Augustus was so enamored with the “grandeur that was Greece,” it 
is not surprising that Tacitus might have utilized the proleptic techniques of 
Aeschylus—or rhetorical methods deriving from them—to portray the mur- 
derous Julio-Claudian dynasty. According to Suetonius, even though Augus- 
tus eschewed speaking the language, he nevertheless excelled in Greek stud- 
ies, including rhetoric, which he read with Apollodorus of Pergamon. The 
princeps especially favored Greek poetry and Old Comedy, and he commis- 
sioned performances of the latter at many of his public spectacula (Aug. 
89.1). Antonian gossip even had it that Augustus was not above putting on 
shows himself, on one occasion costuming eleven guests as gods and god- 
desses and himself as Apollo—an event that incited the promulgation of 
scutrilous and notissimi versi chastising the princeps for, among other things, 
his lack of pietas (Aug. 70.1). Augustus patronized actors; had masks of 
tragedy adorning his frescoed walls;74 and even began to write a tragedy— 
Ajax—which he nevertheless destroyed, announcing to one and all that 
Ajax had fallen on his eraser (Aiacem suum in spongiam incubuisse [Aug. 
85.2]). Although we are not told what language he used to pen his tragic ef- 
fort, we are informed that Augustus’ penultimate words (if we can believe 
Suetonius) were not only theatrical but also in Greek (Aug. gg.1).75 Tacitus’ 
rhetorical stratagems may well reflect Augustus’ mania for things Greek and 
things theatrical, as well as his disdain for antiquarianism and the use of ob- 
scure vocabulary, a fault for which he censured Tiberius.” By utilizing ver- 
bal recurrence that was identifiable not only as Attic—at least in origin— 
but also as theatrical, and obscure, Tacitus is able to censure Augustus and 
his successors with the very rhetorical techniques that reflect the princeps’ 
own values. 

Tacitus’ historical narrative should also be considered within the context 
of his own era. If one accepts a Hadrianic date for the composition of the An- 
nales, as Birley does,7’ allusions to domineering females, who intrude both in 
military and political affairs, might have some resonance (albeit occult) for 
Tacitus’ contemporary readers. Like the Annales’ overweening women, the 
empress Plotina accompanies her husband on military campaigns. Like Livia 
and the younger Agrippina, she even meddles in the succession, not only by 
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concealing the death of Trajan (who thought he might have been poisoned 
[Dio 68.33.2]) but also by implying the threat of military force to assure 
Hadrian’s succession (Dio 68.33, 69.1). Birley finds many potential veiled al- 
lusions to Hadrian’s reign scattered throughout the Annales in reference to 
various Julio-Claudian characters, as does Syme.?* Dio’s somewhat gratuitous 
mention of Trajan’s fears about poisoning, which seem reflective of similar 
misgivings (persuasio veneni [2.69.3]) by Germanicus, who, like Trajan, died 
in the east, may be another indication of a postaccession date of composition. 
The rhetoric of tragedy would cloak such references, which may have been 
based upon current rumors about the death of Trajan and the succession of 
Hadrian. Such tidings seem to be reflected in the pages of Dio and the Histo- 
ria Augusta. Dio, furthermore, attributes his information—particularly on the 
circumstances of Trajan’s demise—to his father, Apronianus, who was gover- 
nor of Cilicia at the time (69.1.3) and who, by implication, related the story, 
which may reflect contemporary whisperings, to the historian. Dio states spe- 
cifically that Plotina concealed news of Trajan’s death for several days (pre- 
sumably by using the armed guards, to which she had access, around his head- 
quarters) in order to secure the adoption of Hadrian, even signing her name 
to the emperor’s letters of intent to the Senate (69.1.3-4).79 

Even if one accepts an earlier date for the composition of the Annales, 
however, as some scholars do, assigning them to the last years of Trajan’s 
reign,®° we are still left with a major theme of Tacitus’ work, women’s intru- 
sion into politics and military affairs. The sources indicate Plotina’s presence 
at least on the Parthian campaign (Dio 69.1; SHA 4.9-10), and since they 
imply that she had been promoting Hadrian’s advancement for some time 
before her husband’s death, the empress seems to have gained a reputation 
for meddling in political affairs (SHA 4.1-10).** 

In any event, Tacitus’ allusions would still have significance for his read- 
ets, who very likely found women’s participation in politics objectionable. 
Moreover, since women who demonstrate intelligence and behave like men 
were part and parcel of tragedy—even if their actions are censurable, accord- 
ing to Aristotle (Poet. 21.4)—Tacitus could not be called to account offi- 
cially for any coincidental correspondences to the women of the present 
regime, since his insinuations in the Annales, couched in the idiom of 
tragedy, ostensibly focus on the Julio-Claudian dynasty. Like-minded read- 
ers, however, attuned to the subtleties of rhetoric, would understand the full 
significance of any such veiled references (the origins of which very likely 
arose from gossip that was contemporary to the Julio-Claudians). 

The language of tragedy was considered essential in training the orator 
to be a successful pleader at the bar (Quint. Inst. 10.1.62-68). Allusions to 
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tragedy endowed the Roman attorney with potent powers of persuasion, de- 
signed to appeal to the emotions of the jury, which would consequently ei- 
ther acquit or condemn the defendant. As tragic allusions allowed the pros- 
ecutor to convince his jury of the “truth” of a defendant’s guilt, so they 
endowed Tacitus with similar powers, designed to engage the empathy of his 
readers and to persuade them of the heinous culpability of Augustus and his 
entire imperial dynasty. 

History, according to Aristotle, enumerates mere facts. Poetry, however— 
particularly tragic poetry—presents universal truths, informing the reader of 
what very likely happened (Poet. 9.1, 9.3) and at the same time delving into 
the complex motives and entertaining foibles that precipitate the downfalls 
of the rich and famous (Poet. 13.6). By transgressing the rhetorical bound- 
aries between history and tragedy, Tacitus has not only taken the collective 
guilt of his Julio-Claudian antagonists beyond a clinical recitation of bare his- 
torical facts, but he has also invested his allegations with the persuasive res- 
onance of universal truth. 
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Dio 68.33. 
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172. Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 238. 
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176. E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus: Agamemnon (Oxford, 1950), 3:778, notes the ambigu- 
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180. Disease is a persistent metaphor in the first three books of the Annales. Wood- 
man and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 502, s.v., “disease and illness, cure and health.” 

181. See chap. 4, sec. 2. 

182. Rehm, Play of Space, 18-109. 

183. On Tanaquil as a model for Tacitus’ Livia, see M. P. Charlesworth, “Livia and 
Tanaquil,” CR 41 (1927): 55-57. See also Martin, “Death,” 127. 

184. Livy follows Tanaquil’s act of enclosure with a spirited harangue, “like a 
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general before battle,” according to Ogilvie, Commentary, 161, as she exhorts Servius 
to “act like a man” and seize the imperium. 

185. O’Gorman, Irony, 135. 

186. Martin, “Death,” 123-24. 
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189. See chap. 2, sec. 1; chap. 3, sec. 4. 

190. On binding as a tragic poetic in the Annales, see chap. 2, sec. 1. 

191. Lebeck, Oresteia, 7. 
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Horace, and Tibullus refer to the viae leti (Verg. Georg. 3.482; Hor. Carm. 1.28.16; Tib. 
1.3.50; Livy, 27.49.2; Seneca, Con. 7.1.9; Ep. 117.23). On Cicero, see chap. 3, sec. 2. 

203. Lebeck, Oresteia, 1. 
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207. Although R. J. Tarrant, “Senecan Drama and Its Antecedents,” HSCP 82 
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208. Impotens has a double meaning in Latin. Although it can connote weakness, 
Tacitus employs it in its antithetical signification as one whose power has careened out 
of control. See Santoro Vhoir, “Usurpation,” 5-25. OLD, s.v. impotens. On muliebris 
impotentia, see chap. 3. 
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from Vergil’s Aeneid: ut prima novercae / monstra manu geminosque premens eliserit an- 
guis. See Watson, Stepmothers, 92-102. 

214. My thanks to one of my anonymous referees for pointing out the connotations 
of pregnancy in gravis. 

215. Agrippina is an adulteress in Claudius’ house: see chap. 4. 

216. On which Watson, Stepmothers, 19-97. Opelt, Schimpfworter, 106, 108, 126, 
202. See also Santoro Vhoir, “Usurpation,” 5-25. Devinxerat portrays Livia’s unnatural 
control over Augustus (see chap. 3, sec. 4). 

217. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 75. 

218. See chap. 5, sec. 1. 

219. Zeitlin, “Playing the Other,” in Dionysus, 77. 

220. Pratt, Seneca’s Drama, 155. 

221. Pratt, Seneca’s Drama, 154-55. 

222. C. P. Segal, “Boundary Violation and the Landscape of the Self in Senecan 
Tragedy,” Antike und Abendland 29 (1983): 172-87. 

223. Sinclair, Tacitus, 5, relates the metaphorical saepserat with the prescribed “hi- 
erarchical boundaries within elite Roman society.” N. Purcell, “Livia and the Woman- 
hood of Rome,” PCPS 212, n.s. 32 (1986): 78-105, gives numerous examples of Livia’s 
transgressive nature, as do Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 14-15. 

224. Padel, “Space,” 343. 

225. See chap. 3, secs. 2 and 3. 

226. Ringer, Electra, 9. 

227. Sinclair, Tacitus, 133, sees these conflicting opinions as representing Tacitus’ 
characterization of “two widely divergent attitudes” toward the principate at the time 
of Tiberius’ accession. Cf. Martin, “Structure,” 1150, who identifies pietas erga perentem 
as a “necessary topic of Augustan apologetic,” which is conspicuous at the beginning 
of both “antiphonal” passages. 

228. H. Lloyd-Jones, Aeschylus, LCL (Harvard, 1983), 39 n. 1, notes the ambiguity 
of Aeschylus’ expressions, which convey “balance,” “scales of battle,” “purified gold- 
dust,” cremated “bodies of the slain,” “heavy and grievous,” “the price of a man,” and 
“jars and funeral urns.” Cf. J. D. Denniston and D. L. Page, ed. Aeschylus Agamemnon 
(Oxford, 1960), 109, who render the phrase literally as: “Ares, the gold-changer of 
corpses, holding his scales in the battle of spears.” Bagot, 441, 469. 

229. On reversal of elements as an allusive rhetorical technique in poetry see Put- 
nam, “Vergil and Tacitus,” 565; cf. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 75. 

230. According to Lebeck, Oresteia, 47-48, Thiw ... 150s, referring to Helen at Ag. 
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699, has a double meaning. Cf. Stanford, Ambiguity, 152, who also cites the ambiguity. 
Those of Tacitus’ readers who were well educated in Greek literature—one thinks of A. 
Gellius as a likely example—would be well aware of the double entendres that inform 
the historian’s narrative. On Gellius and Attic tragedy see the introduction. 

231. J. Griffin, Latin Poets and Roman Life (London, 1985), 183. 

232. Griffin, Latin Poets, 191. 

233. Since Tacitus’ opening words at 1.1.1, urbem Romam, etc., allude to Sallust’s 
reference to the Trojan War (Cat. 6.1), according to Goodyear, Annals, 89, Tacitus’ 
readers would likely be ready to make such rhetorical connections. 

234. Italie, Index, s.v. Bagts. 

235. A. E Garvie, “The Tragedy of the Oresteia,” in Tragedy and the Tragic: Greek 
Theatre and Beyond, ed. M. S. Silk, (Oxford, 1996), 139-48. Cf. Fraenkel, Aeschylus, 
a 27: 

236. Petrounias, Funktion, 297. Cf. Lebeck, Oresteia, 26-27. 

237. Draeger, Syntax, 108, cites only two other instances of anaphora of a noun or 
substantive in the entire narrative. Both are in book 1: miles in forum, miles in curiam 
comitabatur (1.7.5); and arma in Segestem, arma in Caesarem poscens (1.59.1). 

238. Fraenkel, Aeschylus, 2:121. Bageia xj recalls étiGov xéag of the “man-plan- 
ning” Clytemnestra (Ag. 9-10). 

239. Denniston and Page, Agamemnon, 88, note that \émaévov refers to the strap, 
not the yoke; nevertheless the expression implies that Agamemnon had no choice and 
that he would later suffer the consequences of his actions. 

240. OLD, s.v. obtentus; sumo. 

241. According to Fraenkel, Aeschylus, 2:127, Euripides recycled the expression, 
like Aeschylus, assigning it to Agamemnon in Iphigenia in Aulis (443), and also using 
it in Orestes (1330). The yoke of necessity was also employed by Aeschylus in Prome- 
theus (108) and Sophocles, Tereus (fr. 532 N), as well as Herodotus (8.22.2). 

242. Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 9.4.18, 10.1.73, 10.1.101. 

243. Fraenkel, Aeschylus, 2:127, does not discuss the word’s connotations in the 
middle voice. 

244. Denniston and Page, Agamemnon, 87. 

245. O’Gorman, Irony, 76-77. 

246. Sinclair, Tacitus, 1-5. See especially, chap. 2, Sententiae and Their Audience. 

247. L. Holland, “Mag Sdwog gggou: Myth and Plot in Euripides’ Medea,” TAPA 
133 (2003): 257-58, remarks that ancestral curses, as in Aeschylus’ Oresteia, were im- 
plied and not stated outright until an “endpoint” before the denouement. 

248. Mendell, “Construction,” 15-16. 

249. Woodman and Martin, Annals Book 3, 78-79. 

250. Woodman and Martin, Annals Book 3, 110. 

251. Walker, Annals, 124-25. Cf. O’Gorman, Irony, 75, who notes that Tacitus’ 
portrayal conveys a tragic reversal of fortunes. 

252. O’Gorman, Irony, 77. 

253. Chapters 7 to 19 of book 3 focus on vindication of the murder of Germanicus. 
Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 110, note the repetition of words connoting 
vengeance: petendae e Pisone ultionis (3.7.1); ulciscar . . . vindicandum (3.12.2); Martis 
Ultoris . . . aram ultioni(s) . . . vindictam Germanici (3.18.2—3); and is finis fuit ulciscenda 
Germanici morte (3.19.2). 
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254. Cho. 120; cf. Ag. 525 and 1577. 

255. Ann. 2.75.1: quae ultionem morarentur intolerans. 

256. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 80, remark that Tacitus’ portrayal 
“emphasizes Agrippina’s pietas.” 

257. The physical representation of women’s grief was a topos of tragedy, according 
to C. P. Segal, Euripides and the Poetics of Sorrow: Art, Gender, and Commemoration in 
Alcestis, Hippolytus, and Hecuba (Durham, 1993), 121. 

258. O’Gorman, Irony, 75. 

259. E R. D. Goodyear, ed., The Annals of Tacitus, Books 1-6 (Cambridge, 
1972-81), 1:279, remarks that Tacitus comes “perilously near to verse rhythm.” 

260. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 1, 166. 

261. Goodyear, Annals, 1:281. 

262. Since, as Goodyear, Annals, 1:288, notes, Germanicus’ speech to the troops 
owes a “clear debt” to Livy, the episode may also recall the Veturia-Coriolanus mini- 
tragedy, which clusters terms of sorrow and portrays weeping mothers and children. 
Like Livy, Tacitus recycles the embrace: fletu complexus. 

263. Ogilvie, Commentary, 334-35. 

264. S.E. Wood, Imperial Women: A Study in Public Images, 40 BC—AD 68 (Leiden, 
1999), 207, notes that Agrippina’s return to Rome demonstrates her “talent for polit- 
ical theater.” Although she might have indeed had such political talents, the “theater” 
in this case has been supplied by Tacitus. 

265. O’Gorman, Irony, 76, notes the rhetorical exchange from child to urn, which 
she conceives as a symbol for Agrippina’s womb, which will remain empty. 

266. In Sophocles’ version of the tragedy, Electra carries an empty urn, in which she 
believes are the ashes of her brother. According to Ringer, Electra, 4, “the urn serves as 
a metaphor not only for the theatrical experience but for the very idea of metaphor 
itself.” 

267. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 83, citing Wood, remark that Agrip- 
pina is often portrayed in sculpture with a melancholy indirect gaze. Cf. O’Gorman, 
Trony, 77. 

268. Here we have another tragic commonplace that Tacitus seems to have filtered 
rhetorically by way of Seneca (as the historian did with clausa and via) in order to fix 
the guilt for Germanicus’ poisoning firmly upon Tiberius and Livia. For instance, 
Seneca reflects Aeschylus’ words, not in Agamemnon but in Thyestes, when the protag- 
onist proclaims (Thy. 451-53): Scelera non intrant casas, / tutusque mensa capitur angusta 
cibus; / venenum in auro bibitur [Crime does not enter peasant huts; food is eaten safely 
at a narrow board, but poison is drained from golden goblets.]. Tacitus seems to be not 
only portraying Agrippina with her urn and downcast eyes as a mourning Electra but 
also to be citing the poison that killed Germanicus as issuing from the metaphorically 
golden domus Caesarum, a connection that his readers might make through their 
knowledge of rhetoric, which relied upon a mental storehouse of such commonplaces. 

269. Lebeck, Oresteia, 15. 

270. Lebeck, Oresteia, 132. 

271. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 76. 

272. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 79, remark that rhetorical manipula- 
tion is “characteristic” of Tacitus’ historiography. 

273. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 81. 
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274. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 1, 168. 

275. Defessa luctu would seem to mimic Graecisms such as GoOevijg TH OOPATL 
(Demosthenes 21.165). For other examples see H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Har- 
vard, 1920), #1516. On Graecisms in Tacitus, Furneaux, Annals, 1:44-45, who notes 
their common use in the poetry of Vergil and the prose of Sallust and Livy. Cf. Draeger, 
Syntax, 124. 

276. Wills, Repetition, 20-21 and 34-41. 

277. Adams, “Language,” 367. 

278. Italie, Index, s.v. otda. 

279. Tacitus’ insistence on the absence of family members, such as Livia, Tiberius, 
and Antonia, from Germanicus’ funeral (3.3-4), seems to be another intimation of 
complicity and guilty knowledge, reminiscent of Electra’s lament: iw im data / 
TEVTOAUE UATEQ Satais év Expogats / dvev mOhitav dvaxt’ / dvev 6 mevOnuatov / 
éthacs d&voinwxtov &vdea Pawar (Cho. 429-33). 

280. Billerbeck, “Kunst,” 2755-57; citation noted by Woodman and Martin, An- 
nals, Book 3, 79. 

281. Walker, Annals, 125. Her characterization of Agrippina as an “avenging god- 
dess,” however, does not seem to coincide with Tacitus’ portrayal, since her efforts de- 
pend on the agency (unrealized) of an avenger. 

282. O'Gorman, Irony, 74. 

283. Ringer, Electra, 9. 

284. During the first decade, Livy’s collective women tend to hover over the scene 
of action like a chorus from Attic tragedy; E Santoro Vhoir, The Rhetoric of Gender 
Terms: ‘Man’, ‘Woman’, and the Portrayal of Character in Latin Prose (Leiden, 1992), 83. 
J. FE Davies, “The Circle and the Tragic Chorus,” G@&R, ser. 2.33 (1986): 38-46, hy- 
pothesizes that the chorus in Greek tragedy stood in a circle. 

285. A. Lebeck, “The Commos in the Libation Bearers,” in Modern Critical Inter- 
pretations, ed. H. Bloom (New York, 1988), 34. 

286. GAG vouos Lev woviacs otayovas / yuUEevas é¢ méSOV GAAO TEOCALTELV / GUC. 
Bog yao hovyos "Egtvov / ta0d TaV TEdTEQOV POILEVOV GtyV / EtéQaV EncyouvORy EN’ 
aty. A. E Garvie, Aeschylus Choephoroi (Oxford, 1986), 150. 

287. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 110. 

288. J. Jones, “The House of Atreus,” in Modern Critical Interpretations, ed. H. 
Bloom (New York, 1988), 22. 

289. Tacitus’ query by anonymous persons about the missing effigies and Julio-Clau- 
dian relatives (3.5.1-2) seems to reflect the rhetorical spirit of Electra’s complaint 
about her mother in respect to her murdered father, who is without mourners and 
therefore without mourning (Cho. 429-33). Tacitus’ insistence upon the absence of 
Tiberius and Livia from Germanicus’ funeral, because lamentation seems beneath their 
maiestas, also seems to have overtones that, in a tragic frame of reference, insinuate 
murder. 

290. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 79-81. 

291. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 83. 

292. W. J. Slater, ed., Roman Theater and Society: E. Togo Salmon Papers I (Ann 
Arbor, 1996), vii, informs us of the difficulties in drawing conclusions about Roman 
theaters, since the extant archaeological evidence dates to “after the death of the last 
playwright of whom anything survives to be read.” He excludes Seneca, whom he finds 
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“dubious.” Nevertheless, anyone who has ever occupied a Stehplatz in the last row of 
the opera today can appreciate the panoramic theatricality of Tacitus’ description. 

293. Walker, Annals, 25; cf. Billerbeck, Kunst, 2755-57. 

294. ©’Gorman, Irony, 74-77. 

295. Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (1843, Oxford; 7th ed., 1953), s.v. 
yor}. 

296. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 81. 

297. Russell, “Imitatione,” 16. 


CHAPTER TWO 


1. Canter, Elements, 161-62. 

2. Canter, Elements, 161. 

3. G. Maurand and M. Monbrun, “Approche linguistique d’un texte latin: Tacite 
Annales, 1.65” Pallas 23 (1976): 75-89. 

4. Maurand and Monbrun, “Approche linguistique,” 87, note that the last pair— 
attachment and detachment—predicts a tragic outcome to the episode. 

5. Melopoeia, or song, is even represented in the thespian antics of Nero. 

6. Furneaux, Annals, 1:66. A. Draeger, Syntax, 113. 

7. Cousin, “Rhétorique,” 231, remarks on the causal relationship of the events of 
Tacitus’ narrative. 

8. On Tacitus’ imagery of boundaries see Sinclair, Tacitus, 5-6; cf. O’Gorman, 
Irony, 23-25; on Germanicus and the transgression of boundaries see V. Pagan, “Be- 
yond Teutoburg: Transgression and Transformation in Tacitus’ Annales 1.61-62,” CP 
94 (1999): 302-20. 

9. Furneaux, Annals, 66. Cf. Draeger, Syntax, 114. 

to. Repetition of the same word with altered meanings is an example of the rhetor- 
ical figure, SuaAAayr), according to Quintilian (Inst. 9.3.49). 

11. Leeman, “Functie,” 368. 

12. I. S. Ryberg, “Tacitus’ Art of Innuendo,” TAPA 73 (1942): 383-404. Cf. 
Develin, “Suggestion,” 64-95; cf. Williams, “Reading,” 140-66. 

13. Cited by Draeger, Syntax, 113. 

14. Vernant and P. Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 42. Cf. Stanford, Ambiguity, 
137, who, observing that tragic poetry is “the richest field for ambiguities,” notes that 
ambiguity is the most pronounced in Aeschylus and Euripides, and less common in 
Sophocles. 

15. Canter, Elements, 161-62. 

16. Tissol, Face of Nature, 15. 

17. Tissol, Face of Nature, 25-26, 28, 39-40, 127-28, and 196-97. 

18. An example in Aeschylus’ Prometheus: dxovtdé 0” dxov dvodWtots yarknevuUaon / 
NOCOTAGOGAELOM THS’ GravOewmmm acyw (Prom. 19-20); cf. 58, 60, 105, 108, and 
118. On the binding in Aeschylus’ Eumenides, Lebeck, Oresteia, 51 and 147-59. On 
binding and loosing in Euripides’ Bacchae, C. P. Segal, Dionysiac Poetics and Euripides’ 
Bacchae, (1982; rev. ed., Princeton, 1997), e.g., 8off., 88ff., and rooff. On the figures 
in Seneca see Canter, Elements, 162-64; see also N. T. Pratt, Seneca’s Drama (Chapel 
Hill, 1983), 32-33. Seneca’s paronomasic clusters are discussed more thoroughly in 
section 6 of this chapter, and in chapter 5 of this book. 
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19. OLD, s.v. adnecto. 

20. Vernant and Vidal Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 42. Cf. Silk, “Tragic Language,” 
403. 

21. J. P. Rubiés “Nero in Tacitus and Nero in Tacitism: The Historian’s Craft,” in 
Reflections of Nero: Culture, History, and Representation, ed. J. Elsner and J. Masters, 
(London, 1994), 36. 

22. H.W. Benario, “Tacitus and the Principate,” CJ 60 (1964-65): 97-106. 

23. Mendell, “Dramatic Construction,” 25. 

24. H. W. Benario, “Vergil and Tacitus,” CJ 63 (1967): 26, observes that Tacitus’ 
purpose is to call his reader’s attention to the “self-seeking” Augustus and to empha- 
size the fact that the Roman constitution, “first established by Lucius Brutus, survived 
all assaults save that of the first emperor.” 

25. Although T. J. Luce, “Tacitus’ Conception of Historical Change: the Problem 
of Discovering the Historian’s Opinions,” in Past Perspectives: Studies in Greek and 
Roman Historical Writing, ed. I. S. Moxon et al. (Cambridge, 1986), 143-57, maintains 
that Tacitus’ opinions in the Annales are difficult to discern, the historian’s gratuitous 
epithet for Agrippa, ignobilem loco (1.3.1), and the interjection, hercule, appended to 
Tiberius’ enforced adoption of Germanicus (1.3.5), leave little doubt in the minds of 
Tacitus’ contemporary readers about his dim view of Augustus’ political or familial 
policies. 

26. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 1, 350, analyzes this passage as a Sallustian tech- 
nique of unmasking the true motives of the protagonists. Cf. Martin, “Structure,” 
£512. 

27. Tacitus clusters words connoting names and titles: nominibus (1.3.1); appellari 
(1.3.2); vocabula (1.3.7); nomen (1.8.1); tituli (1.8.3); vocabula (1.8.3); nomen (1.8.4). 

28. OLD, s.v. obtentus. Betensky, “Neronian Style,” 422, suggests that domi/domina- 
tio associates Agrippina’s “personal life with her political goals.” See chap. 3, sec. 3. 

29. On Vergil’s use of chlamys for his dux femina, Dido, as well as for generals; and 
the tragic &vSQogewv yivn, see chap. 3, sec. 3. 

30. J. Hind, “The Death of Agrippina and the Finale of the ‘Oedipus’ of Seneca,” 
Journal of the Australian Universities’ Modern Language Association 38 (1993): 204-11. 

31. See chap. 3, sec. 3. 

32. See chap. 5, sec. 3. 

33. Leeman, “Functie,” 368. Cf. Cousin, “Rhétorique,” 231. 

34. B. Seidensticker, “Peripeteia and Tragic Dialectic in Euripidean Tragedy,” in 
Tragedy and the Tragic, ed. M. S. Silk, (Oxford, 1996), 377. 

35. O’Gorman, Irony, 75. 

36. Woodman, “Amateur dramatics,” 111. 

37. OLD, s.v. verto, verso. 

38. For the full range of meanings see OLD, s.v. verto, verso. 

39. J. N. Adams, “The Vocabulary of the Speeches in Tacitus’ Historical Works,” 
BICS 20 (1973): 136, remarks that Tacitus uses versor so often that it becomes a “hack- 
neyed . . . substitute for esse.” 

40. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 197, see this passage to be allusive to 
Thucydides (1.20.3). 

41. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 235, remark that “domum subvertere is 
unparalleled outside T[acitus].” 
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42. Of the three instances of subvertere in the later books, one is a literal reference 
to the undermining of barricades by Corbulo’s army (13.39.4), and the other two illus- 
trate Tiberian themes of hypocrisy and illusion. Both come to naught, as in Agrippina’s 
righteous opposition of a senatorial decree, with which she protests the acts of her late 
(murdered) husband, Claudius, might be undermined (adversante Agrippina, tamquam 
acta Claudii subverterentur [13.5.1])—a situation about which J. Tresch, Die Ner- 
obticher in den Annalen des Tacitus: Tradition und Leistung (Heidelberg, 1965), 81, com- 
ments: “welche Paradoxie!” The other occurrence depicts the phantasm of the ruined 
Camulodunum (speciem in aestuario Tamesae subversae coloniae [14.32.1]). 

43. Tacitus opens chapter 13 by remarking on the differences in strategy between 
Burrus and Seneca (diversa arte [13.2.1]). 

44. Betensky, “Neronian Style,” 422, sees the confrontations between Agrippina 
and Nero as an expression of the shift in the balance of power. 

45. For instance, Tacitus remarks on Augustus’ regulation of public funds, which 
had been changed by his successors (mutata eius rei forma [13.29.1]). 

46. The murder, which Tacitus mentions in Hist. 4.44.2, may have been based on 
fact, but the circumstances of the episode are very likely fictitious and have been in- 
cluded in the narrative with their transgressive vocabulary (including the name 
Sagitta) to anticipate the entry of the beauteous and equally transgressive Poppaea 
Sabina at 13.45.1: non minus insignis eo anno impudicitia magnorum rei publicae malorum 
initium fecit. Non erat in civitate Sabina Poppaea . . . On the creation of fictitious 
episodes in order to emphasize a point see Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 9.1.31 and 9.1.33. For 
a discussion of the two episodes, Santoro Vhoir, Rhetoric, 138-42. 

47. Bartsch, Actors, 3. On transgressive language, Tissol, Face of Nature, 11-22. 

48. Tresch, Nerobiicher, 80. 

49. Bartsch, Actors, 25. Martin, “Structure,” notes a turning point in Nero’s char- 
acter between books 13 and 14. Nero might be compared to Pinocchio, but instead of 
being transformed from an actor into a real boy, the emperor is transformed from a real 
boy into an actor. 

50. On ambiguous pronouncements in tragedy see Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth 
and Tragedy, 113. On ambiguity in the Annales, see Cousin, “Rhétorique,” 126-27. 

51. By evoking tragic commonplaces of the sort voiced by Aeschylus’ messenger: et) 
yoo mémeaxtat [AIl’s well that ends well (Aesch. Ag. 551)], Tacitus’ words also serve 
as a rhetorical admonition, which foreshadows Agrippina’s impending murder. 

52. Cossutanius, according to S. H. Rutledge, Imperial Inquisitions: Prosecutors and 
Informants from Tiberius to Domitian (London, 2001), 115-19, may have had good rea- 
son to attack Thrasea, who had aided the Cilician provincials in bringing charges of 
extortion against the ex-legate of the province. On Cossutanius Capito see Rutledge, 
Inquisitions, 218-109. 

53. Michel, “Style,” 283. Cf. Levene, “Dialogus,” 157-200. 

54. On Aeschylus’ use of aéAwv and its compounds, which run as leitmotifs through 
his tragedies see G. Italie, Index, s.v. méduv. Peripeteia is especially pronounced in 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex: Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 117; on rever- 
sal in Euripides see Seidensticker, “Peripeteia,” 377-96. On reversal, control, checks, 
and limits in Seneca see Pratt, Seneca’s Drama, 33. 

55. Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 120-21. 

56. Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 125. 
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57. Sorbom, Variatio Sermonis, 64-65, notes Tacitus’ clustering of related verbs of 
different roots. 

58. E. Keitel, “Tacitus on the Deaths of Tiberius and Claudius,” Hermes 109 (1981): 
206-14. 

59. Sinclair, Tacitus, 64. 

60. Keitel, “Deaths,” 208. 

61. Terms of knowledge and ignorance, which pervade book 6, are already evident 
in a close juxtaposition in the extant portion of book 5: in a horrific story, Tacitus nar- 
rates the fate of Sejanus’ children, the boy “aware” of his impending death, but the 
girl—a virgin, about to be raped—completely “unaware” (filius imminentium intelle- 
gens, puella adeo nescia [6.5.9.1]). Tacitus continues to cluster vocabulary from this 
lexical field in the next chapter, in which the false Drusus is “recognized” (agnitus) and 
“ignorant” persons (ignari) are drawn into the plot (6.5.10.1). Finally, Poppaeus Sabi- 
nus “knows” (cognoscit) the impostor’s true identity (6.5.10.3). 

62. The vocabulary of appearance is discussed in section 4 of this chapter. It is men- 
tioned here to demonstrate how Tacitus combines vocabulary from different lexical 
fields using recurrent words to link his chapters and ideas together. 

63. O’Gorman, Irony, 103, remarks on Tiberius’ “attempts to control access to in- 
terpreters of the future.” 

64. Sinclair, Tacitus, 100. 

65. O’Gorman, Irony, 97, who notes that this digression—and also the one about 
Thrasyllus—“invites us to consider the issues of reading within the temporal frame- 
work of past, present, and future.” 

66. O’Gorman, Irony, 98, associates this theory with the precepts of Stoicism. 

67. The deliberate nature of these changes is indicated by Tacitus’ words as he con- 
sciously returns his readers’ attention to the topic of Tiberius’ reign of terror (ne nunc 
incepto longius abierim [6.22.4]). 

68. E. Keitel, “The Non-Appearance of the Phoenix at Tacitus Annals 6.28,” AJP 
120.3 (1999): 436. 

69. Incerto at 6.45.2 provides a verbal prelude to the sequence. 

70. Sinclair, Tacitus, 64. 

71. Keitel, “Deaths,” 213. 

72. Stanford, Ambiguity, 137-38. 

73. Augustus (1.5.2); Tiberius (3.6.1, 4.31.1, 6.38.3, 6.46.1); Corbulo (14.23.1); 
Sejanus (4.60.3 and 4.71.3); Claudius, after Messalina’s Bacchanal is revealed 
(11.32.1). The word similarly connotes persons with specific information, such as the 
sentry who knows everyone who lands on Capri (nisi gnaro custode [4.67.2]); or un- 
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nibus [3.2.3]; cf. omnium gnara 11.27.1); or Cocceius Nerva’s friends, who are privy to 
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74. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 1, 81. 
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78. See chap. 1, sec. 1. 

79. Bartsch, Actors, 20. See also Mendell “Construction,” 19, who estimates the 
death of Agrippina as the climax of the tragedy of Nero. 
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81. Bartsch, Actors, 21, notes Agrippina’s pretense. 

82. Hind, “Death,” 204-11. 

83. “Do you not know where to strike your blow? Here, right hand, here! Strike the 
spacious womb, which bore my husband and produced my sons.” O’Gorman, Irony, 
141, sees the offering of Agrippina’s womb as the “final destruction of an imperial his- 
tory begun by her mother and great-grand-mother.” 
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86. Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 63-64. 
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go. See chap. 5, sec. 2. 
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cupido Caesarem invadit solvendi suprema militibus ducique (1.61.1). On Germanicus’ 
Alexandri imitatio see C. Questa, “Il viaggio di Germanico in oriente e Tacito,” Maia 9 
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presented to view”; “act of looking”; “visual appearance”; “pomp, display, show”; 
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ward appearance” (as opposed to “inner nature”); “semblance”; “veneer”; “pretext”; 
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164. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 362. 

165. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 181-82. 
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167. O’Gorman, Irony, 56-63. 

168. Pratt, “Systems,” 277. 

169. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 391, note the unusual clustering of 
corruptus and corruptor. 

170. Seneca also combines words connoting vision with those of doubt, as in the 
following example: imago visus dubia non fallit meos; / spectemus (Ag. 874-75). 

171. Mastronarde, “Oedipus,” 291. See also, C. J. Herington, “Senecan Tragedy,” 
Arion 5 (1966): 437, who remarks on Seneca’s “almost Leonardesque visual imagination.” 
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175. Pratt, “Systems,” 205-8. On the Stoic perspective in both Seneca and Tacitus, 
see chap. 5, sec. 2. 

176. Henry, “Vergilian Elements,” 3000, remarks on their resemblance to the ap- 
proach to the world of the dead, upon which Aeneas embarks in book 6. 

177. Malissard, “Décor,” 2835-38. 

178. E.g., amnis (Phaed. 6, 267 and 701; Thy. 68); flumen (Thy. 130 and 870); silva 
(Phaed. 1, 82b, 114, 403, 409, 515, 538, 718); saltus (Phaed. 18, 70, 112); palus (Ag. 
768; Thy. 666); humus (Thy. 749); vada (Ag. 558 and 572; Thy. 370); fluctus (Phaed. 
958, 1013, 1018, 1030; Ag. 561; Thy. 36, 111, 172); unda (Phaed. 336 and 1020); 
gurges (Thy. 291 and 868; Phaed. 19); pelagus (Phaed. 1016); iugum (Phaed. 2, 382, 434, 
487, 576); saxa (Phaed. 545, 1013); tumidus (Phaed. 1016; Thy. 291. For Vergil’s use of 
these words, see Warwick, Vergil Concordance. 

179. Maurand and Monbrun, “Approche Linguistique,” 77-78, have also noted 
Tacitus’ vocabulary of enchainment and vision. They have included blood under the 
category of “visual.” It is indeed visual, but it is also slippery and wet (as are the 
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180. Maurand and Monbrun, “Approche Linguistique,” 88. 

181. The vocabulary of binding and loosing in 1.65 culminates in a frightful por- 
tent in 1.66, as a horse breaks its chains (abruptis vinculis), causing panic among the 
soldiers, who think that the Germans have broken into the camp (inrupisse Germanos 
[1.66.1]). 

182. O’Gorman, Irony, 49. 

183. Leeman, “Ratio,” 358, cites the controversy. Cf. E. Wolfflin, “Jahresberichte,” 
Philologus 25 (1867): 92 sq.; 26 (1868): g2ff.; E. Léfstedt, Syntactica: Studien und 
Beitréige zur historischen Syntax des Lateins (Lund, 1933), 2.283ff.; Eriksson, Studien, pas- 
sim and 105—7; and Syme, Tacitus, 711-45; see distinct change between the first books 
and the last; cf. Eriksson, Studien, who sees a definite change in choice of words after 
book 12. Cf. Goodyear, “Development,” 22-31; Adams, “Later Books,” 350-73, who 
repudiate the idea of linguistic change after book 12. Adams, “Later Books,” 351, en- 
visions a complex or “haphazard” choice of words. Cf. Betensky, “Neronian Style,” 
419, who also finds the last books as complex as the first. In the middle is Martin, 
“Variatio,” 96, who acknowledges Eriksson’s and Léfstedt’s theories of “return to a 
more normal form of expression” but notes Tacitus’ complexity of style: the choice of 
“more normal individual words” is mitigated by the continuity throughout of Tacitus’ 
“high rate of variatio of sentence structure”—the feature that renders the historian’s 
style “Tacitean.” The polar divergences of scholarly opinion demonstrate the complex- 
ity of Tacitus’ diction. 

184. S. G. Daitz, “Tacitus’ Technique of Character Portrayal,” AJP 81 (1960): 47. 

185. E.g., abscindunt venas . . . labenti animae (16.11.2); venae quamquam interruptae 
parum sanguinis effundebant (16.15.2); exsolvit venas (16.17.5); incisas venas (16.19.2). 

186. P. Toohey, Melancholy, Love, and Time: Boundaries of the Self in Ancient Litera- 
ture (Ann Arbor, 2004), 175-76. 

187. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 190-217, likens the conspiracy to what might be 
seen today as a theatrical “flop,” since the complot, which Tacitus portrays in theatri- 
cal terms, fails miserably. 

188. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 4, 371. 

189. Just as he foreshadowed scientia at 16.18.3, with the same word at 16.17.4, so 
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he recalls this vocabulary with a cluster of words from the field of knowledge in chap- 
ter 20 (ambigenti; notescerent; and haud ignota [16.20.1]). 

190. Examples: cum manibus nesciis fatiscerent, turbarent gnaros, a contrast between 
inexperienced country spectators and those accustomed to Nero’s ghastly spectacles 
(16.5.1); also . . . cognoscit. neque nescium habebat . . . (16.14.1); ambigenti Neroni . . . 
notescerent .. . haudignota . . . ad omnem libidinem adscita (16.20.1); mihi ignoti . . . nescit 
(16.31.2). Opsis is represented by multis palam et pluribus occultis in the context of spec- 
taculum (16.5.2); imagines maiorum etiam C. Cassi effigiem (16.7.2); obscuraretur . . . os- 
tentaret (16.23.3); spectandum (16.24.1); imaginem . . . species (16.32.3). 

tg1. Adams, “Later Books,” 351. 


CHAPTER THREE 


An abridged form of this chapter appeared as “Tacitus and Women’s Usurpation of 
Power,” CW 88 (1994): 5-25. 

1. Quintilian (Inst. 5.10.36-37). 

2. J. P Hallett, “Perspectives on Roman Women,” in From Augustus to Nero: The 
First Dynasty of Imperial Rome, ed. R. Mellor (East Lansing, MI, 1990), 135. 

3. Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 266-67. 

4. N.S. Rabinowitz, Anxiety Veiled: Euripides and the Traffic in Women (Ithaca, 
1993), 152-53, notes that the portrayals of “feminine” in tragedy, being controlled by 
the playwrights and portrayed by male actors, had little relationship to “real women.” 

5. J. N. Adams, “Latin Words for ‘Woman’ and ‘Wife’,” Glotta 50 (1972): 234-553 
cf. Santoro Vhoir, Rhetoric, 11-12. Since femina, vir, mulier, and homo are redundant 
in Latin, substantives, as well as demonstrative and relative pronouns, can indicate 
gender; the nouns are therefore used for emphasis, often in epithets. 

6. A. Gerber and A. Greef, Lexicon Taciteum (Hildesheim, 1962), s.v. femina. H. 
Bardon, “Points de vue sur Tacite,” Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medievale 4 (1962): 283, 
observes that Tacitus utilizes femina, muliebris, muliercula, and muliebriter “avec mépris, 
ironie ou haine.” 

7. Julio-Claudian victims include Junia Silana (nobilem feminam), Ann. 11.12.2; 
Calpurnia (inlustris femina) 12.22.3; Pomponia Graecina (insignis femina) 13.32.2. M. 
Kaplan, “Agrippina Semper Atrox: A Study in Tacitus’ Characterization of Women,” in 
Studies in Latin Literature and Roman History, Coll. Latomus 164 (1974): 410-17, argues 
that audax, ferox, and atrox, used of women, are pejorative. 

8. Benario, “Principate,” 103-5, maintains that Livia and Agrippinilla personify 
dominatio and that Livilla exemplifies regnum. On Tacitus’ vocabulary see Benario’s se- 
ries of bibliographies, “Recent Work on Tacitus,” s.v. “Style and Language,” CW 63 
(1970): 256; (1964-68): 71; (1977): 8-10; (1969-73): 80; (1986): 88-93; (1974-83). 

g. Ryberg, “Innuendo,” 390; cf. R. H. Martin, Tacitus (London, 1981), 225. On 
muliebris see L. W. Rutland, “Women as Makers of Kings in Tacitus’ Annals,” CW 72 
(1978): 15-17; Bardon, “Points de vue,” 283, views muliebris impotentia as connoting 
cruelty, pride, and jealousy. 

10. Tacitus, like other prose authors, uses femina with adjectives indicating elevated 
status: e.g., Ann. 1.41.1, 1.72.3, 16.34.1 (inlustris); 13.32.2 (insignis); Agr. 45.1 (nobilis- 
sima); Ann. 1.57.4 (nobilis); Hist. 4.42.4 (conspicua); Hist. 1.81.1, Ann. 2.29.1 (pri- 
mores). Cf. Vell. 2.130.5 (Livia as eminentissima . . . femina); Liv. 39.11.4, 39.12.2 
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(gravem feminam), 39.13.3 (gravissimae feminae; all refer to Sulpicia, the consul’s 
mother), 29.29.12 (Hannibal’s sister, as nobilem feminam). Otherwise Livy uses adjec- 
tives neither of status nor of praise with femina: see Packard, Concordance. Cf. Sueto- 
nius, Oth. 1.3 (Otho’s wife, splendida femina); on other modifiers with femina, see A. A. 
Howard and C. N. Jackson, Index Verborum C. Suetoni Tranquilli (Cambridge, 1922), s.v. 
consularis; also Gerber and Greef, Lexicon, s.v. inlustris. 

11. A.J. Marshall, “Ladies in Waiting: The Role of Women in Tacitus’ Histories,” 
Anc Soc 15-17 (1984-86): 169 n. 5; cf. Marshall, “Tacitus and the Governor’s Lady: A 
Note on Annales iii. 33-4,” G&R, ser. 2, 22 (1975): 15. 

12. Daitz, “Portrayal,” 34, separates Tacitus’ techniques of characterization into “di- 
rect description” or indirect methods of “innuendo, character contrast, and character 
interplay.” 

13. S.H. Rutledge, “Tacitus in Tartan: Textual Colonization and Expansionist Dis- 
course in the Agricola,” Helios 27.1 (2000): 75-95. 

14. Literally, “with a woman of royal lineage as leader.” Tacitus’ words seem to be 
an ironic allusion to Vergil’s Aeneid 1.364: dux femina facti. 

15. Although R. M. Ogilvie and I. Richmond (eds.), Cornelii Taciti De Vita Agrico- 
lae (Oxford, 1967), 260-61, question the soundness of the text—particularly the fu- 
ture participle laturi, which they judge corrupt—they do not question the words fem- 
ina duce. 

16. Rutledge, “Tartan,” 86-89. 

17. Ogilvie and Richmond, Vita Agricolae, 198, maintain that the Brigantians took 
no part in the revolt and that Tacitus has consequently made a mistake. Femina duce 
thus refers to Boudicca, not to Cartimandua, the Brigantian queen. On choice, 
arrangement, and juxtaposition of words as Tacitus’ most subtle form of innuendo see 
Ryberg, “Innuendo,” 390. 

18. The subtext of gender reversal in relation to the enemy is a topos of historiog- 
raphy, as one can infer from Livy, who portrays Alexander the Great as remarking that 
fighting Persians is similar to battling cum feminis (9.19.10). See Santoro Lhoir, 
Rhetoric, 140-41. 

19. Rutledge, “Tartan,” 75. This hypothesis seems to be confirmed by Annales 
14.31.4, in which Tacitus notes that Britain was bounded by no fortifications: coloniam 
nullis munimentis saeptam. See chap. 5, sec. 1. 

20. Of rebel generals: Cornelius Fuscus at Hist. 2.86.3; Antonius Primus at Hist. 
3.29.1; Valentinus, dux hostium at Hist. 4.85.1. On barbarians: Chariovalda, dux Bata- 
vorum at Ann. 2.11.1; Tacfarinas, duce hostium and Musulamiorum dux at Ann. 2.52.13 
and reges ducesque who lead German tribesmen at Ann. 2.88.2. For other instances, see 
Gerber and Greef, Lexicon, s.v. dux. 

21. For dux in contexts of sedition and faction see Ann. 1.22.1, Flagrantior inde vis, 
plures seditioni duces; 16.22.4, where Capito, incensed at Thrasea, names him dux et 
auctor of the plot against Nero; 16.7.2, where Tacitus notes that a bust of the conspir- 
ator Cassius is inscribed duci partium; 6.23.2, where Drusus, son of Agrippina, is ru- 
mored to be dux of the people. Tacitus sometimes uses modifiers such as diligens and 
moderatus with dux (Agr. 41.2), but pejorative aspects are often attributed to the noun: 
e.g., temeritate and ignaviam ducum, Agr. 41.2; ducum segnitia, Hist. 2.40; segnitia ducis, 
Ann. 1.58.2; socordia ducum, Hist. 3.46.1; certamine ducum Romanorum, Ann. 3.43-3- 
Tacitus distinguishes between dux and imperator: duces imperatoresque Romani (Hist. 
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4.73.2). Opelt, Schimpfworter, 136, cites dux in the context of sedition at Cic. Cael. 
78. 

22. G. Webster, Boudica: The British Revolt against Rome, A.D. 60 (London, 1978), 
99. Her portrayal is reminiscent of Vergil’s Juturna, darting in and out of the ranks 
(Aen. 12.468). 

23. Tacitus’ vocabulary—intercursantibus feminis, veste ferali, crinibus disiectis, faces 


praeferebant, and preces diras (14.30.1); feminae in furore(m) turbatae . . . canebant and 
consonuisse ululatibus theatrum (14.32.1)—trecalls Livy’s matronae in a state of religious 
ferment: circa deum delubra discurrunt, crinibus passis aras verrentes . . . orantes (26.9.7); 


ululatibus cantu (39.10.7); and matronas Baccharum habitu crinibus passis cum ardentibus 
facibus decurrere ad Tiberim, demissasque in aquam faces (39.13.12). On the inflamma- 
tory rhetoric of the Bacchanal see Santoro Lhoir, Rhetoric, 89-99. 

24. K. V. Miillenhoff, Die Germania des Tacitus (Berlin, 1900), 205; cf. Santoro 
Vhoir, Rhetoric, 127-28. 

25. Idealized spinners on epitaphs: Claudia, CIL 6.15346, Murdia, CIL 6.10230, 
Amymone, ILS 8420. Livy, at 1.57.9—-10, equates wool working with chastity. See S. B. 
Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores, Wives and Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity (New 
York, 1975), 161; cf. G. Clarke, “Roman Women,” G&R ser. 2, 28.2 (1981): 210; cf. 
B. Baldwin, “Women in Tacitus,” Prudentia 4 (1972): 86; cf. J. P. Hallett, “The Role of 
Roman Women in Elegy: Counter-Cultural Feminism,” Arethusa 6 (1973): 1045 cf. 
Hallett, “Perspectives,” 140-41, who remarks that spinning was “praiseworthy female 
conduct,” an ideal that had little to do with reality. 

26. Roller, Constructing Aristocracy, 214-20, who identifies freedom and slavery as 
a “social metaphor in political discourse,” remarks that dominatio implies servitude and 
that the conditions are “mutually entailing.” Cf. Benario, “Principate,” 102, who 
defines dominatio as unlimited “personal power . . . which imposes slavery upon all oth- 
ers.” Cf. R. Boesche, “The Politics of Pretense: Tacitus and the Theory of Despotism,” 
History of Political Thought 8 (1987): 190, who similarly regards dominatio as “absolute 
and unrestrained rule by one person . . . that reduced all others to servitude.” On Tac- 
itus’ use of servitus and servitium see Adams, “Vocabulary,” 129. 

27. As E. O’Gorman, “Identity and Difference in the Germania of Tacitus,” AJP 
120 (1999): 148, notes, Tacitus always defines the Germans according to Roman 
standards. 

28. So Marshall, “Ladies,” 183. 

29. When evaluating the historiographical portrayals of women aspiring to power 
in the Roman Empire, it is important that we consider them from the point of view 
expressed in the vocabulary and imagery utilized in their depictions, which very likely 
reflects the sensibilities of contemporary male readers: Hallett, “Women in Elegy,” 135. 
It is all very well to cite epigraphical encomia, but one ought to remember that inscrip- 
tional evidence, although it may be based upon genuine grief, may also represent a re- 
membrance of what-might-have-been or wishful thinking. Roman epitaphs have their 
own symbolic rhetoric, which may or may not be reflective of real life. In other words, 
the sanctissima femina may—or may not—have been a shrew. On the symbolic nature 
of consolatory rhetoric see Ochs, Consolatory Rhetoric, 45-48. 

30. Benario, “Principate,” 102. Cf. Boesche, “Pretense,” 190. 

31. A.M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford, 1928), 52. 

32. On Tacitus’ emulation of Livy’s debate over the Lex Oppia, Santoro Lhoir, 
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Rhetoric, 130, n. 43. Cf. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 86-103 and Santoro Vhoir, 
“Usurpation,” 12-17. 

33. Daitz, “Portrayals,” 30. 

34. Wood, Imperial Women, 207. Cf. Santoro Vhoir, “Usurpation,” 18, n. 57. 

35. Walker, Annals, 63, n. 2. Citing ferocia (2.72.1); violenta luctu (3.1.1); semper 
atrox (4.52.2); pervicax irae (4.53.1); dominandi avida (6.25.2), she notes that these 
qualities are employed with metaphors of dressing and undressing (see chap. 3, sec. 3). 

36. On Livy’s women see S. E. Smethurst, “Women in Livy’s History,” G&R 19 
(1959): 80-87. Cf. E. Vandiver, “The Founding Mothers of Livy’s Rome: The Sabine 
Women and Lucretia,” in The Eye Expanded: Life and the Arts in Greco-Roman Antiq- 
uity, ed. E B. Titchener and R. E Moorton Jr. (Berkeley, 1999), 206-32. 

37. Tacitus’ recurrent “truths” about women, set in the mouths of Tiberius, and 
Nero, in no way compromise these emperors’ characterizations as evildoers. These are 
not the one-dimensional villains of Cicero and Sallust, who would have been loudly 
hooted off a Victorian stage. Expressions of apparently current conventional wisdom 
contribute to their depth of character. For example, Tacitus’ contemporaries would 
have had little objection to Tiberius’ desire to keep official recognition of women within 
the proper limits (ille moderandos feminarum honores dicitans [1.14.2]). Were it not for 
Tacitus’ malicious gloss ceterum anxius invidia et muliebre fastigium in deminutionem sui ac- 
cipiens [Besides he was devoured by envy, believing that female prestige had cast him 
into the shade!] the reader could almost identify with Tiberius. The conventionality of 
his thoughts makes his later crimes the more believable—and appalling. 

38. On which see D. S. Potter and C. Damon, Senatus Consultum de Gn. Pisone 
Patre, AJP 120.3 (1999): 13-40. 

39. The inscription is located on the center pillar opposite the stairs in the Colum- 
barium that was discovered in 1840: CIL 6.4896: OSSA SITA / AGELAVI / PLANCI- 
NAES. On the nomina of female owners of slaves, see Duff, Freedmen, 52. 

40. Kaplan, “Agrippina,” 412-13, notes that praesidere signifies the younger Agrip- 
pina’s zeal to be “in charge.” Cf. Marshall, “Governor’s Lady,” 14; Rutland, “Makers of 
Kings,” 16. Although Tacitus does not use praesidere of Agrippina the Elder, he depicts 
her as assuming Germanicus’ duties, when, as rightful dux, he seems incapable of han- 
dling his mutinous troops (Ann. 1.69). To Ross, “Germanicus,” 215, Germanicus’ fail- 
ure to cope is “almost comic.” Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 285, provide a 
thorough bibliography for this debate. 

41. Rutland, “Makers of Kings,” 16; cf. Marshall, “Governor’s Lady,” 11-18; cf. 
Baldwin, “Women,” 90, who terms the debate “the best set piece on women” and 
Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 88. 

42. Marshall, “Governor’s Lady,” 15. 

43. Sinclair, Tacitus, 2, remarks that these often took the form of gnomic sententiae. 

44. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 88-96; Marshall, “Governor’s Lady,” 15, cites 
theories ranging from evidence of wives as beneficial helpmates to Tacitus’ depiction of 
the “degeneration of women’s morals.” See also Santoro Vhoir, “Rhetoric,” 130, n. 43. 

45. The debate, to which Livy devoted one-eighth of book 34, has been acknowl- 
edged to be a rhetorical tour de force of his own composition. J. Briscoe, A Commen- 
tary on Livy, Books XXXIV-XXXVII (Oxford, 1981), 39-43; cf. A. E. Astin, Cato the 
Censor (Oxford, 1978), 25; cf. Pomeroy, Goddesses, 180; and cf. Santoro LVhoir, 
“Usurpation,” 228-29, 252-53. 
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46. Marshall, “Governor’s Lady,” 16, who pinpoints the issue as women’s effect on 
“military planning and manoeuvres,” concludes that Tacitus portrays the sequence as 
yet another giant step down the precipitously sloping path of virtus. 

47. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 89 and 92, who notes the possibility that the 
speakers themselves might have made use of the debate over the Lex Oppia, neverthe- 
less remarks on the many elements that are “Tacitus’ own.” 

48. Marshall, “Governor’s Lady,” 15, also notes the digression. 

49. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 89, similarly cites anomalous elements. 

50. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 283, refer to the affair as a “personal 
squabble between two consulars.” 

51. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 289-90, observe that at 3.18, Tacitus 
reverses the order of the consul’s name to Caecina Severus, perhaps to foreshadow his 
future Catonian severity. 

52. E. Aubrion, Rhétorique et histoire chez Tacite (Metz, 1985), 666, terms Caecina 
“?émule de Caton.” Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 92, however, observes that 
Caecina does not live up to his forensic predecessor. 

53. According to A. J. Woodman, Rhetoric in Classical Historiography (London, 
1988), 100, Roman education encouraged the emulation of famous literary predeces- 
sors. Cf. Russell, “Imitatione,” 9-10. 

54. Baldwin, “Women,” 91, citing the “agreed theme” and victory by the “seem- 
ingly inferior orator,” likens it to Thucydides’ debate between Cleon and Diodotus. 
See also Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 95. Leeman, Ratio, 348, remarks that even 
though their styles are very different, Tacitus nevertheless “admired and appreciated 
Livy as the last of the great Roman historians.” 

55. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 90-93, notes how Tacitus follows Livy’s 
model yet suppresses Cato’s allusions to feminine “frailty.” 

56. OLD s.v. comitatus. A muliebris comitatus, acting as “tragic chorus,” hovers over 
the protagonists in the Verginia affair (3.47.3). Santoro Lhoir, “Rhetoric,” 83, identi- 
fies peripatetic crowds of women as a recurrent Livian metaphor for trouble. 

57. Tacitus emphasizes the female nature of such incessus at—for example—Ann. 
14.30.1-2. Caecina’s single reference to a comitatus of women compactly digests a 
speech to which Livy devotes four chapters (34.1—-4). 

58. Tacitus’ Valerius, like Livy’s, agrees that husbands should keep wives under 
close scrutiny (Liv. 34.7.12-13; Ann 3.34). To Aubrion, “Rhétorique,” 665, Messali- 
nus is no champion of women’s rights. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 93, observes 
that Caecina’s epithet, imbecillum . . . sexum (3.33.3), is not present in Cato’s speech. 
Livy, however, previously utilizes a similar expression, imbecillum animum, to charac- 
terize women: quo est maestior imbecillo animo (3.48.8). Moreover, Tacitus reflects Livy’s 
words, but, in reverse, transferring imbecillum animum to the male sex for allowing the 
female, sexum natura invalidum, to wallow in luxury: porro ob unius aut alterius imbecil- 
lum animum male eripi maritis consortia rerum secundarum adversarumque; simul sexum 
natura invalidum deseri et exponi suo luxu, cupidinibus alienis (3.34.5). Cf. Ann. 6.49.2: 
luctumque communem et magis imbecillum tali super casu feminarum animum. Ginsburg, 
“In maiores certamina,” 91, writes that Cato and Caecina cite the “necessity for men to 
re-assert control over their women.” 

59. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 90 and 93, notes that women in the provinces 
are a Tacitean addition, absent in the Livian version. 
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60. “They march among the troops; they have centurions on call; and just the other 
day, a well-born lady conducted military exercises!” 

61. J. P. Hallett, “Women as Same and Other in the Classical Roman Elite,” He- 
lios 16.1 (1989): 61, cites this passage to illustrate Roman male notions of female 
“otherness.” 

62. Woodman and Martin, Annales, Book 3, 289, remark that vinclis exsolutis sus- 
tains the metaphor of the law as chains that Tacitus has previously suggested at 3.28.4. 

63. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 91. 

64. Benario, “Principate,” 105-6. 

65. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 93 n. 21, marks the similarity in wording be- 
tween 3.33.3 and 2.55.6. 

66. Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 93. 

67. “Now that our basic freedom has been quashed at home, here in the forum also, 
female power-run-amok is trampling and crushing libertas underfoot.” 

68. On the political significance of libertas, also identified with dignitas, C. Wirzub- 
ski, Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome During the Late Republic and Early Principate 
(Cambridge, 1950): 1-17. Cf. Roller, Constructing Aristocracy, 219 n. 10. 

69. On which see Shotter, “Simulacra,” 265-71. 

70. “Now that the shackles have been undone, women are ruling the homes, the 
forum, and even the army!” Regerent is ominous since it implies barbarian excess, ac- 
cording to Benario, “Principate,” 102. 

71. Rutland, “Makers of Kings,” 15-16; cf. Kaplan, “Agrippina,” 414. 

72. Syme, Tacitus, 727. 

73. R. G. M. Nisbet and M. Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace’s Odes, Book 1 
(Oxford, 1970), 413-14. 

74. Nisbet and Hubbard, Commentary, 413. 

75. J. S. Clay, Hesiod’s Cosmos (Cambridge, 2003), 203. 

76. Horace, incidentally, uses the adjective superbos to describe the Atreids (Carm. 
1.10.13). 

77. Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 18. 

78. Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 42. 

79. Woodman and Martin, Annals Book 3, 267-68. 

80. To Mendell, Tacitus: The Man, 150, Agrippina is a “Clytemnestra come back to 
earth.” 

81. Garvie, Aeschylus Choephoroi, 208. 

82. Gerber and Greef, Lexicon, s.v. spes. On édmic: Petrounias, Funktion, 263. 

83. Briscoe, Commentary, 46. 

84. Briscoe, Commentary, 46, remarks that the Lemnian reference does not consti- 
tute “a genuine Catonian element in the speech.” 

85. On tragic verisimilitude: Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 242-43. 
It is interesting that Livy’s Cato, like Aeschylus’ Chorus at Cho. 623 (émei & émeuvy- 
odunv...), slips into the first person (Equidem fabulam et fictam rem ducebam esse . . .). 

86. Garvie, Aeschylus’ Choephoroi, 216, indicates that the passage refers to 
Clytemnestra. 

87. Garvie, Aeschylus’ Choephoroi, 221-22. 

88. Lebeck, Oresteia, 77-78. For the numerous renditions of this passage, Garvie, 
Aeschylus’ Choephoroi, 220-21. 
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89. Garvie, Aeschylus’ Choephoroi, 221, remarks that matéw is employed transi- 
tively six times—only in the Oresteia—and always in the same sense. 

go. Garvie, Aeschylus’ Choephoroi, 221. Cf. Petrounias, Funktion, 278-81. 

gt. Garvie, Aeschylus’ Choephoroi, 221. 

92. Woodman, “Dramatics” 115. Cf. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 75; cf. Putnam, 
Vergil and Tacitus, 574-75. 

93. U. Zucarelli, Psicologia e semantica di Tacito (Brescia, 1967), 64, equates impo- 
tentia with excess. Cicero calls Antony impotens (Phil. 5.16.42; Fam. 10.1.1). See also 
Opelt, Schimpfworter, 163. 

94. Hallett, “Same/Other,” 66. T. links impotentia with matris and dominationis so- 
ciam in Ann. 4.57. Rutland, “Makers of Kings,” 28, comments on the role of imperial 
mothers in advancing their sons politically. 

95. Rutland, “Makers of Kings,” 18, cites the climax of the passage that begins 
with muliebris impotentia and ends with serviendum [esse] feminae. Williams, “Tiberian 
Annals,” 150, remarks that Tacitus’ introduction of Livia acts as an “interpretive filter” 
for her portrayal in the chapters that follow. 

96. Also noted by Ginsburg, “In maiores certamina,” 90. 

97. Rutland, “Makers of Kings,” 23, cites the “staggering” situation implied in 
Tacitus’ words. Cf. Mendell, Tacitus: The Man, 150. 

98. Mendell, “Construction,” 25, considers Agrippina, “a devotee of power.” His 
comment on versa ex eo... : “Like the words of a Tiresias falls the comment which 
fixes Agrippina’s character forever.” 

99. “The fonts of sacred rivers run backwards, and justice and all things are over- 
thrown.” Moreover, in a passage that portrays a masculinized woman’s outrages against 
the house and state in terms of reversal, Tacitus’ words, et cuncta, might even be envi- 
sioned as mimicking Euripides’ xai mévta rhetorically. 

too. Woodman, “Tacitus Reviewed,” 240-42. 

1o1. The passage is discussed in another context, chap. 5, sec. 5. 

102. Ogilvie and Richmond, Vita Agricolae, 197, note that “Tacitus’ phrase ‘a 
woman of royal rank’ [Agr. 16.1] suggests that she did not become queen regnant on 
Prasutagus’ death by right.” 

103. Ogilvie and Richmond, Vita Agyricolae, 197. 

104. Tacitus iterates forms of mutare, versari, and vertere to introduce upheaval— 
i-e., acts contrary to law or nature—as consequences of past actions that set off chain 
reactions: Gerber and Greef, Lexicon, s.v. muto, versor, verto. On reversal as a Tacitean 
tragic device: Leeman, “Functie,” 368-77. 

105. Seidensticker, “Peripeteia,” 377, defines this tragic poetic thus: “The Aris- 
totelian thesis assumes that the intensifying tragic effect is produced by the paradoxi- 
cal... transformation of an action (undertaken with a particular purpose or expecta- 
tion) into its opposite (that is, the opposite of its purpose or expected result).” 

106. K. E. Ingvarsson, “Ingens dans la poésie et chez Tacite,” Eranos 48 (1950): 
66-71, remarks that ingens, which Tacitus employs 31 times in the Annales, is clearly 
a favorite adjective of Vergil, who uses it over 150 times in the Aeneid. Vergil, how- 
ever, does not use the word with the genitive, a construction that Furneaux, Annals, 
51, identities as both poetic and Tacitean, although he informs us that Sallust uses such 
a construction “occasionally.” 

107. Hallett, “Same/Other,” 62-63. Cf. E. Paratore, “La figura di Agrippina minore 
in Tacito,” Maia 5 (1952): 53. 
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108. On which, see Santoro Lhoir, “Rhetoric,” 77. 

tog. On Tiberius’ opinion of Agrippina’s potential for usurpation, see Ann. 4.67.3-4. 
Paratore, “Figura,” 38, terms her “l’erede dell’ambizione maternale.” 

110. Benario, “Principate,” 105, observes that Sejanus and Livilla coveted a consor- 
tium regni (Ann. 4.3.3); cf. Kaplan, “Agrippina,” 414. Consortium regni emphasizes the 
barbarity as well as the illegitimacy in their imperial aspirations, according to Benario, 
(102 and 105). 

t11. Messalina was also granted the privilege of riding in a carpentum (Dio 
60.22.2); Agrippina was not unique. Dio also cites Agrippina’s ride (61.33). Tanaquil, 
another female meddler in power, drove the mule-drawn vehicle (Liv. 1.34.8). 
Mendell, “Construction,” 26, notes that Agrippina’s act both offends religion, and trig- 
gers the frightful omens in the next chapter. 

112. Paratore, “Figura,” 34, who nevertheless believes that it would be “illusory” to 
look at the Attic tragedians of the fifth century for her prototype. Cf. Mendell, “Con- 
struction,” 26. 

113. On Agrippina as a tragic figure, Paratore, “Figura,” 32. Cf. Mendell, Tacitus: 
The Man, 138; Mendell, “Construction,” 18—19; cf. Billerbeck, “Kunst,” 2752—71. Cf. 
P. Perrochat, “La technique dramatique,” in Mélanges J. Saunier (Lyons, 1944), 109-19; 
and Cousin, “Rhétorique,” 246. 

114. Ogilvie, Commentary, 188, cites the &GvSQoeEeMv yuviy (Soph. fr. 943 P). Virago 
derives from vir and agere, according to the OLD, s.v. virago. 

115. Paratore, “Figura,” 43, maintains that Tacitus has called deliberate attention 
to Agrippina’s virility in order to accent the weakness of her rivals. 

116. Kaplan, “Agrippina,” 413-14, notes that Agrippina’s chlamys signifies joint im- 
perium. Dio (61.33.3) mirrors Tacitus, attiring Agrippina yAawvd. diayevow and 
Claudius and Nero oteatiumtixds. Pliny the Elder, present at the event (NH 33.63) de- 
scribes a similarly dazzling Agrippina but cloaks her in indutam paludamento aureo tex- 
tili sine alia materia. Borzsak, “Spectaculum,” 57-67, maintains that Tacitus uses spec- 
taculum as a theme of “tragic history”; cf. E. Keitel, “Foedum Spectaculum and Related 
Motifs in Tacitus’ Histories II-III,” RAM 134.3-5 (1992): 342-51, who notes the com- 
plexity of Tacitus’ images, which can connote more than one idea. 

117. [Cic.] Herenn. 4.60; Sen. Ep. 76.31. See chap. 5, sec. 5. 

118. Vergilian warriors wearing chlamydes include Pallas, son of Evander (8.167, 
588); Mezentius (9.582); Cloreus, who dons a saffron chlamys over his Phrygian armor 
(11.775); and Ascanius, given a golden chlamys by Andromache (3.484). The chlamys 
evokes non-Roman warriors: see Juvenal, who, linking it with luxury, cites the Spar- 
tan variety (5.51). For its use by Macedonian soldiers see Pliny (NH 5.62); and by 
Greek generals and kings see Plutarch, Per. 35, Lys. 13, Demet. 42. tandem progreditur 
magna stipante caterva | Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo (Aen. 4.136-37). 

119. Ryberg, “Innuendo,” 383; Daitz, “Character Portrayal,” 46-47, considers innu- 
endo—especially concentrated in Tacitus’ description of Tiberius’ reign—to reflect 
“some choice conscious or unconscious,” by the historian. 

120. J. R. Dunkle, “The Rhetorical Tyrant in Roman Historiography: Sallust, Livy, 
and Tacitus,” CW 65 (1971): 12-20; cf. Daitz, “Character Portrayal,” 31. 

121. C.L. Babcock, “The Early Career of Fulvia,” AJP 86 (1965): 10. 

122. Baldwin, “Women,” go, notes the elder Agrippina’s similar offense; cf. Para- 
tore, “Figura,” 37. Her chastity is as impenetrable as her daughter’s at her apogee; 
Agrippinilla is a femina expertae fecunditatis (12.2.3), whereas Agrippina is superba in 
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her fecunditate; worse, she was sustained by popularibus studiis . . . dominationi apud Cae- 
sarem (4.12.3). 

123. Benario, “Principate,” 105. 

124. M. Morford, “How Tacitus Defined Liberty,” ANRW 33.5 (1991): 3428; cf. 
D. C. A. Shotter, “Tacitus’ Views of Emperors and the Principate,” ANRW 33.5 
(1991): 3327, who writes that the emperor was obligated to uphold an equilibrium be- 
tween libertas and servitus. 

125. K. Geffcken, Comedy in the Pro Caelio (Leiden, 1973), 28 and 40, sees Cicero’s 
rhetoric as based on role reversal; cf. also J. M. May, Trials of Character: The Eloquence 
of Ciceronian Ethos (Chapel Hill, 1988), 110. 

126. Ogilvie, Commentary, 161 and 188, notes that Tanaquil harangues Servius 
“like a general before a battle” (1.41.2); and Tullia, who displays masculine audacia, is 
a Roman version of the &véeo0@ewv yuvy of Greek tragedy; cf. Smethurst, “Women,” 
81. Hallett, “Same/Other,” 62, cites Valerius Maximus on Maesia Sentina, an androg- 
yne whose feminine appearance masks a masculine soul (8.3.1). 

127. Pomeroy, Goddesses, 185, attributes Fulvia’s perceived masculinity to the fact 
that she entered into spheres reserved for men. 

128. Kaplan, “Agrippina,” 412. To Daitz, “Character Portrayal,” 36, dominandi avida 
signifies Agrippina’s “impetuosity.” 

129. On her deliberate choice of gender roles see Paratore, “Figura,” 36; cf. Dicki- 
son, “Claudius,” 641. 

130. The contrast highlights the new empress’ virile energy, according to Aubrion, 
“Rhétorique,” 471, and Paratore, “Figura,” 40-41, who also notes (48) that Tacitus’ fa- 
vorable comparison of Agrippina with Messalina emphasizes the enormity of the for- 
mer; cf. Kaplan, “Agrippina,” 413. 

131. Betensky, “Neronian Style,” 422. 

132. Keitel, “Deaths,” 209, remarks that once Claudius succumbs to Agrippina’s ad- 
vances, he simply “recedes from the narrative.” Furthermore, he becomes numb emo- 
tionally. Zeitlin, “Other,” 65, observes that “feminized males are countered by mas- 
culinized women” in tragedy. 

133. Among those who have lionized Germanicus is Walker, Annals, 118, who 
writes that “Tacitus has accepted the general verdict on Germanicus as the epitome of 
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134. Questa, “Viaggio,” 302-5. 
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136. Ross, “Germanicus,” 209-27. Cf. Pelling, “Tacitus and Germanicus,” 72, who 
characterizes Germanicus as a man of “aching innocence.” 
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Cf. Pelling, “Tacitus and Germanicus,” 72-73. Cf. Ross, “Germanicus,” 227. Included 
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142. “Out of control in respect to her aspirations for her son” might be more apt. 

143. On Velleius’ portrayal of Livia, see Santoro Vhoir, “Rhetoric,” 118-19. Per- 
haps a rendition more suited to Tacitus’ portrayal might be “capricious wife, and one 
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237. D.C. A. Shotter, ed., Tacitus Annals 4 (Westminster, 1989), 45, translates mos 
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into the favor of Tiberius.” Cf. J. Jackson, tr., Tacitus: The Annals 1V—VI (Cambridge, 
MA, 1972), 3, in the LCL, who comes closer to the sense of magical binding with his 
translation: “by his multifarious arts, he bound Tiberius fast.” 

238. Martin and Woodman, Annals, Book 4, 92. 
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335-36. Cf. Santoro Vhoir, “Rhetoric,” 21. 
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terpreting raptae (from the verb rapere) as “stolen” or “abducted,” noting that the “un- 
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tation. At best, no matter what the intention of their kidnappers, the women are 
treated as plunder (see rapio, definition 2, in which the word also conveys robbery 
with violence). 

250. On Livy’s relentlessly pejorative use of muliebris see Santoro Uhoir, “Rhetoric,” 
83. 

251. Santoro Lhoir, “Rhetoric,” 89. 

252. Santoro Uhoir, “Rhetoric,” 88. 

253. This seems to be another allusion to Aeschylus (Ag. 485-86): m0avos c&yav 
6 OfAus be0¢ éniéuetaL / taximoeoc [Too easily persuaded, a woman’s mind is a 
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254. Betensky, “Style,” 428 n. 17. 

255. “To these words, he added an embrace and kisses, for Nero was designed by na- 
ture and trained by habit to mask his hatred with deceptive charms.” Betensky, 
“Neronian Style,” 425, notes the ambiguity of the kiss. 

256. OLD, s.v. exerceo, definition 1. 

257. Rudich, Dissidence, 4-7. 

258. See chap. 3, sec. 3. 

259. Segal, “Gorgias,” 115-16 and 125. 

260. Buxton, Persuasion, 40, cites Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, 172-73, and notes 
that Peitho was a concept that related equally to “politics, rhetoric, love, morality [and] 
philosophy” (1). 

261. Buxton, Persuasion, 108, cites thelgein as “the effect produced by Peitho.” 

262. Buxton, Persuasion, 64 and 74, cites the Suppliants, 448 (yévoito whOov Udo 
&v Oedutijouos), and notes that SdAou are especially a woman’s weapon in tragedy. 

263. Goldhill, Tragedy, 16; cf. Buxton, Persuasion, 105-6. 

264. Buxton, Persuasion, 67-114. 

265. Buxton, Persuasion, 65. Cf. Segal, “Gorgias,” 115-16. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A form of this chapter appeared in Rome and Her Monuments: Essays on the City and 
Literature of Rome in Honor of Katherine A. Geffcken (Wauconda, IL, 2000), 465-507. 

1. Hallett, “Perspectives,” 135, recalls that all our literary representations of Roman 
women are governed by male assumptions. 

2. On the process of delation and prosecution see Rutledge, Inquisitions, 16-18. 

3. Woodman, Velleius, 35-36, notes the necessity to “de-rhetorize” historical narra- 
tives, since all historians were trained in rhetorical technique, which they utilized co- 
piously in their historiography. 

4. Rhetorical commonplaces provided the underpinnings for stock historical char- 
acterization, since historia, as a genre, was grounded in moral exempla of good and evil. 
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emperors see Dunkle, “Tyrant,” 12-20. 

5. D. B. Kaufman, “Poisons and Poisoning among the Greeks and Romans,” Cl 
Phil 27 (1932): 158. 
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The Minor Declamations Ascribed to Quintilian (Berlin, 1984), note, Decl. Min., #319, p. 
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who cites Decl. 246 and 350; Sussman, Declamations, 207. Martin and Woodman, An- 
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7. Winterbottom, Minor Declamations, xvi and xviii; cf. E. P. Parks, The Roman 
Rhetorical Schools as a Preparation for the Courts under the Early Empire (Baltimore, 
1945), 78, who notes that controversiae supposedly had a “wholesome effect” on future 
orators. 

8. ... et pro testibus et in testes, in mediis litiwm medullis versantur? Arma sunt haec 
quodammodo praeparanda semper, ut iis, cum res poscet, utare. 
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nition for his invective. 

to. “As when we say that an adulteress is consequently a poisoner, as is generally 
believed.” 

11. Pratt, Seneca’s Drama, 141 and 145-47. 

12. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 32, writes that in Cicero’s portrayal, Clodia’s house is 
“wide-open” to the “full glare of publicity.” See Santoro Vhoir, “Rhetoric,” 41-45. 

13. Si quid in eius vitam dici poterit, infamia criminum destruendus [If there is anything 
scandalous in the life of a witness that can be brought up, he must be discredited by 
the opprobrium of the allegations]. Cicero’s insinuations that Sassia poisoned the elder 
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R. G. M. Nisbet, “The Speeches,” in Studies in Latin Literature and Its Influence: Cicero, 
ed. T. A. Dorey, 58, characterizes Pro Cluentio as a petty vendetta against Sassia. G. 
Pugliese, “Aspetti giuridici della Pro Cluentio di Cicerone,” Iura: Rivista Internazionale 
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to ruin Sassia’s credibility. 

14. According to the “ghost of Appius Claudius” (Cael. 34). Geffcken, “Comedy,” 
21, notes Caelius’ persona as the vicinus adulescentulus, subject to Clodia’s “instant ag- 
gressive desires.” 

15. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 33 n. 1, cites Cicero’s pun on the cognomen, Celer. See 
Austin, Cicero, 121 n. 27. See also Santoro Uhoir, “Rhetoric,” 44. 

16. T. A. Dorey, “Cicero, Clodia and the Pro Caelio,” G@&R, ser. 2, 6 (1959): 170 
n. 3. Cf. Opelt, Schimpfworter, 214-15. A. Richlin, The Garden of Priapus (New Haven, 
1983), 97, observes that Cicero characterizes all opposing female witnesses as “wildly 
unchaste.” Cf. R. A. Bauman, Women and Politics in Ancient Rome (London, 1973), 
70-72, on the “ban on prostitute’s evidence” in the Digest (22.5.3.5). 

17. Pugliese, “Aspetti,” 157, notes that Cluentius was tried before the quaestio de 
veneficis in 66 BC, which from that year had been separated from the quaestio de sicariis , 
even though a single law (the Lex Cornelia of 81) punished the two crimes together. 
Cf. Bonner, Declamations, 111-12. 
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18. In a remotio or translatio criminis, one admitted the guilt of one’s client but 
shifted the blame elsewhere (as today when defense attorneys in rape cases maintain 
their client’s innocence by putting the victim on trial because of provocative clothing 
or actions) (see Ad Her. 1.15.25). An &vtxatnyoeta, which sets blame on the other 
party in the case, better suited Cicero, since it allowed him both to maintain his re- 
spective clients’ innocence and to imply the guilt of the female complainants—a ploy 
he used to similar effect in the Pro Roscio, when he misdirected the jurors’ attention 
to the crimes of Chrysogonus. On various methods of shifting the blame see Quintil- 
ian, Inst. 7.2.22—-23 and 7.4.13. In W. Kroll’s estimation, “Cicero’s Rede fiir Cluentius,” 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche Literatur 27 (1924): 
174, Cluentius was guilty as charged. 

19. Richlin, Priapus, 102, cites the paradox of the orator who condemns but ex- 
ploits depravity by harping on it. Nisbet, The Speeches, 60, remarks: “For ingenious 
misrepresentation, the Pro Cluentio surpasses even the De Lege Agraria, and there is no 
other speech of which that can be said.” 

20. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 33 n. 1, observes that Cicero never makes a direct accu- 
sation of poisoning against Clodia. 

21. Like a house in television comedies or daytime serials, the domus provides a 
background for the family: husband, wife—even better, a second wife—children, 
stepchildren, and domestic servants. It allows entry of lovers, and implies the rooms 
necessary to the commission of the crime: bedchamber, triclinium, kitchen, and distill- 
ing rooms. 

22. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 33 n. 1, notes Cicero’s fondness for personifying walls. 

23. See introduction. 

24. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 33, notes that the walls live on as potential witnesses to 
Clodia’s crime (17). Austin, Cicero, n. ad loc. Cael. 60.28, 122, cites both Eur. Hipp. 
1074, and Aesch. Ag. 37. Goff, Noose, 22, writes that Phaedra “reserves her hatred 
specifically for the adulteress” (Eur. Hipp. 413 and 417-18), who “cannot meet her 
husband’s gaze without the fear that a voiceless witness may emerge in the house 
walls.” 

25. Mortis ratio, iudices, etus modi est, ut aut nihil habeat suspicionis aut, si quid habet, 
id intra parietes in domestico scelere versetur (Clu. 175). [The object of his death, Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, was as follows: either it would leave no suspicion, or if it did, that 
suspicion would be focused within the walls of his household, as a domestic crime]. 

26. On the richness of tragic language see Inst. Orat. 1.8.8. 

27. “Clytemnestra who sold her favours for a farthing, who was a Coan in the din- 
ing room and a Nolan in her bedroom.” H. E. Butler, ed. and tr., Quintilian (London, 
1986), 331. J. P. V. D. Balsdon, Roman Women: Their History and Habits (London, 
1962), 54, interprets quadrantaria Clytemnestra as “cheap tart,” and Bauman, Women, 
69, renders the passage: “known as a bargain basement Clytemnestra whose large bril- 
liant eyes said ‘yes’ at the dinner table and ‘no’ in the bedroom.” 

28. Butler, Quintilian, 330 n. 3. 

29. From Cato’s day to Pliny’s, wine from the Greek island of Cos was notorious for 
its dregs (cf., hoc vinum non deterius quam Coum, Cat. Agr. 105.2; faecula Coa, Hor. Sat. 
2.8.9). 

30. Goff, Noose, 8. 

31. Eorum autem, quae signa sunt quidem . . . genus Hermagoras putat, non esse vir- 
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ginem Atalantam, quia cum iuvenibus per silvas vagetur [Hermagoras, however, consid- 
ered a category, which certainly includes inferences ... that Atalanta was not a virgin 
because she rambled through the woods with young men]. 

32. Nam si est signum adulterae lavari cum viris, erit et convivere cum adulescentibus, 
deinde etiam familiariter alicuius amicitia uti . . . cum signum id proprie sit, quod ex eo, de 
quo quaeritur, natum sub oculos venit [For if bathing with men is an inference of an adul- 
teress, then so is living together with striplings or even enjoying a special friendship 
with one... because any inference that comes within our focus about a case is fair 
game]. 

33. R. Padel, In and Out of the Mind (Princeton, 1992), 106-30. 

34. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 33 n. 1. On the domus as symbol of family and status see 
R. P. Saller, Patriarchy, Property and Death in the Roman Family (Cambridge, 1994), 
88-95. 

35. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 15-17, notes that Cicero’s epithet, “Palatine Medea,” is 
designed both to evoke drama and hyperbolic ridicule, by trivializing great and famil- 
iar tragic themes. 

36. Hallett, “Perspectives,” 140-41, cites spinning as “praiseworthy female con- 
duct,” an ideal that had little reality in women’s lives. See Pomeroy, Goddesses, 161; 
Hallett, “Elegy,” 104; Geffcken, “Comedy,” 29. On Penelope’s spinning, see N. Felson- 
Rubin, Regarding Penelope: from Character to Poetics (Princeton, 1994), 15-42. 

37. On Penelope’s trickery see J. J. Winkler, The Constraints of Desire (New York, 
1990), 129-61. Felson-Rubin, Penelope, 27, remarking on the ambiguity of Homer’s 
metaphor, identifies weaving with female cunning and deceit. 

38. Calypso: Od. 5.81-82; Circe: Od. 10.285-90. Myth and fairy tale have always 
used spinning and weaving as metaphors for female deception, especially in matters of 
sexuality: M. Warner, From the Beast to the Blonde: On Fairy Tales and their Tellers (Lon- 
don, 1994) 37, relates that in the middle ages the distaff, “symbol of women’s domes- 
tic industry, also carried dubious connotations, on account of its shape,” and was fre- 
quently used as a “recurrent double entendre” to insinuate female lust and male 
cuckoldry. 

39. E. E. Burris, “Taboo and its Survival in Roman Life,” CPh 24 (1929): 151, cites 
this as sympathetic magic: as the wool on the spindles became entangled, so the crops 
would become entangled with weeds. Tanaquil’s distaff was also preserved as a relic in 
the temple of Semo Sancus (Pliny, NH 8.194). 

40. According to T. G. Rosenmeyer, The Art of Aeschylus (Berkeley, 1985), 134, the 
image of the net renders Clytemnestra more than an adulterous queen: [she is] “the 
snake and the spider as much as she is a royal intriguer with logistical support.” 

41. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 32, writes that “Cicero portrays Clodia as lady of the 
domus” .. . “a place of darkness, secrets, of plotting and poison.” 

42. T. Hilliard, “On the Stage, Behind the Curtain,” in Stereotypes of Women in 
Power: Historical Perspectives and Revisionist Views, ed. B. Garlick (New York, 1992), 
50, comments upon Clodia’s “no-win” position as a witness. 

43. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 33, observes that Cicero portrays Clodia’s slaves as “co- 
voluptuaries” and “co-conspirators.” 

44. On ambiguis signis, see Sussman, Declamations, 131. 

45. E. Massoneau, La Magie dans |’ Antiquité Romaine (Paris, 1934), 52-53. Cf. C. 
Pharr, “The Interdiction of Magic in Roman Law,” TAPA 63 (1932): 286-89. On 
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sources for the law: G. Rotondi, Leges Publicae Populi Romani (Milan, 1912), 357-58. 
See Bonner, Declamation, 111-12. 

46. Cicero condemns nocturnal rites, insisting that darkness cloaked moral impro- 
prieties (De Leg. 2.38). 

47. Her behavior is echoed in Apuleius’ portrayals of witches: Meroe, e.g., who ex- 
cises Socrates’ heart (Met. 1.13), demonstrates similar blood-lust; Pamphile, a witch 
and filcher of body parts, turns into an owl and flies out the window (evolat) (3.21). 
Apuleius was writing in the tradition of Cicero, according to P. G. Walsh, The Roman 
Novel: The Satyricon of Petronius and the Metamorphoses of Apuleius (Cambridge, 
1970), 23, even though he took Ciceronian language and imagery and stretched them 
to the limits. 

48. Clu. 194; Quin etiam nocturna sacrificia, quae putat occultiora esse, sceler- 
atasque eius preces et nefaria vota cognovimus: quibus illa etiam deos immortales de suo 
scelere testatur neque intellegit pietate et religione et iustis precibus deorum mentes, non con- 
taminata superstitione neque ad scelus perficiendum caesis hostiis posse placari. Cuius 
ego furorem atque crudelitatem deos immortales a suis aris atque templis aspernatos esse 
confido [Indeed, we have unmasked Sassia’s nocturnal devotions, which she believes 
are so hidden; her flagitious orisons and abominable oaths, with which she even en- 
treats the immortal gods to bear witness to her villainy; she does not understand that 
the minds of the gods can be appeased only by devout religious observance and right- 
eous prayers, not by obscene witchery or victims sacrificed for furthering her nefarious 
plans. | am confident that the immortal gods have expelled her barbarous frenzy from 
their altars and from their temples]. Cf. De Leg. 2.35-37 in which Cicero, citing the 
Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus that forbade such activities in 186 BC, condemns 
women’s participation in nocturnal rites. 

49. Pharr, “Magic,” 279. 

50. In 39.8.3-8, Livy describes nocturnal rites as pretexts for debauchery (see espe- 
cially 39.8.6-8): Cum vinum animos (incendisset), et nox et mixti feminis mares, aetatis 
tenerae maioribus, discrimen omne pudoris exstinxissent, corruptelae primum omnis generis 
fleri coeptae . . . nec unum genus noxae, stupra promiscua ingenuorum feminarumque erant, 
sed falsi testes falsa signa testamentaque et indicia . . . ; venena indidem intestinaeque 
caedes, ita ut ne corpora quidem interdum ad sepulturam exstarent. [After wine had 
kindled their spirits, and both night and the intermingling of female and male, of age 
and youth, had quenched every vestige of shame, depravities of all descriptions began 
to take place .. . Nor was there merely one kind of iniquity: the indiscriminate sexual 
libertinism between freeborn men and well-born women; but there were also false wit- 
nesses, seals, wills and evidence . . . There were also poisonings and clandestine mur- 
ders, to such an extent that the bodies sometimes were never found for burial.] Like 
the Bacchanalians, Sassia was accused of forging evidence: falsae conscriptiones (Clu. 
191). On Bacchanalian rhetoric, see Santoro Vhoir, “Rhetoric,” 40-46, 89-99. 

51. Richlin, Priapus, 30. Opelt, Schimpfworter, 106, 108, 126, 202. See Watson, 
Stepmothers, 95, 97, who observes that noverca “by definition” was “a murderess.” See 
also Bonner, Declamation, 112 and 115. Decl. Min. 327.3; Calp. Flacc. Decl. 12, 35, 40. 
On verbs of transformation see Santoro Vhoir, “Rhetoric,” 141 n. 78. On the literary 
endurance of the murderous stepmother see Warner, Beast, 218—40. 

52. Austin, Cicero, 69. 

53. L. Gibbs-Wichrowska, “The Witch and the Wife: A Comparative Study of The- 
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ocritus, Idyll 2, Simonides, Idyll 15, and Fatal Attraction,” in Women in Ancient Societies: 
An Illusion of the Night, ed. L. J. Archer et al. (New York, 1994), 267, commenting on 
the universality of the archetype of the beautiful sexual witch, observes: “Realistic, be- 
lievable characters are used to make the witch-myth contemporary [in both ancient 
and modern times], perpetuating the pernicious belief that any woman, the girl-next- 
door, is secretly a monster of supernatural, insatiable desires ready to resort to violence 
when frustrated.” 

54. Geffcken, “Comedy,” 66—70. 

55. Enchantresses, who prepare ecouaxa, include Helen (Homer, Od. 4.220-21) 
and Circe (10.316—20); Circe’s niece, Medea, out of sexual jealousy, uses devouring 
drugs (Eur. Med. 1201). Other concoctors of magic spells include Theocritus’ jilted 
Simaitha Id. 2; and Horace’s witch, Canidia: Horace, Ep. 5. For a compelling analysis 
of Simaitha see Gibbs-Wichrowska, “Witch,” 252-68. J. Tatum, Apuleius and the 
Golden Ass (Ithaca and London, 1979), 521, notes Apuleius’ reliance on the tragic 
prototype of Phaedra in the character of the noverca who yearns uncontrollably for her 
stepson (Met. 10.5, 26, 34). Cf. Santoro Lhoir, “Rhetoric,” 192-93. Cf. also Watson, 
“Stepmothers,” 106-7. 

56. Helen’s drug causes indifference to family ties (Od. 4.220-26); Circe’s, to home- 
lands (Od. 10.235). Both lapses are portrayed as cardinal faults of males in Roman lit- 
erature: e.g., Livy's Alexander the Great: . . . Dareo magis similis quam Alexandro in Ital- 
iam venisset et exercitum Macedoniae oblitum degenerantemque iam in Persarum mores 
adduxisset. (9.18.3). Seneca’s Suas. 1.16, which characterizes Alexander's desertion of 
home and mother as a voyage into chaos, resembles Livy’s digression. The wiles of 
Velleius’ Cleopatra cause Antony to forget family and homeland to such an extent that 
he makes war on his own country (2.82.4); Octavian’s propaganda, in fact, maintained 
that Cleopatra had used edeuaxa on Antony (Plut. Ant. 60). On the prostitute who 
uses a potion to instill hate see [Quint.], Decl. 14 and 15. 

57. Both Theocritus’ Simaitha and Vergil’s transvestite, Alphesiboeus, hint at poi- 
son should their lovers not return (Ecl. 8.95). Gibbs-Wichrowska, “Witch,” 252 and 
267, sees the woman-witch, frustrated in love, who resorts to revenge on her lover, as 
an archetype of misogynistic literature. Cf. Watson, Stepmothers, 93. 

58. The sexual overtones may originate in the Latin word for poison. Deriving from 
the archaic venus, venenum—love philtre—like its Greek equivalent, pdeuaxov, was 
ambiguous, embracing both benign and harmful drugs, and poison as well as magic. 
Pharr, “Magic,” 272; cf. Kaufman, “Poisons,” 156; OLD, s.v. venenum. 

59. Watson, Stepmothers, 178. R. Mellor, Tacitus (London, 1993), 41, compares 
Tacitus’ “manipulation of his readers’ sensibilities” to methods used in the “tabloid 
press.” On innuendo, Ryberg, “Innuendo,” 393-404. Cf. Develin, “Insidious Sugges- 
tion,” ANRW 2.33.2 (1991): 64-95. 

60. Goodyear, Annals, 111. 

61. On the powerful woman behind the weak tyrant, Dunkle, “Tyrant,” 12-20; 
Daitz, “Character Portrayal,” 31; Babcock, “Fulvia,” 19; Santoro Vhoir, “Rhetoric,” 
24-25. 

62. Balsdon, Women, 90; Watson, Stepmothers, 176. 

63. Woodman, “Velleius,” 34-36, has rightly noted the futility of arriving at “his- 
torical truth” when the reader is being served a rhetorical topos. 

64. J. M. Taylor, Eva Peron: The Myths of a Woman (Chicago, 1979), 11, remarks on 
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the general perception of women married to political leaders as possessors of “special 
power” that is “emotional and intuitive, violent, mystical, uninstitutionalized.” Such 
power is therefore viewed as “irrational, unanalysable, uncontrollable.” As usurpers of 
legitimate male authority, they are also viewed as “magnetizing” and stretching a “web 
of control” over their husbands, whom they have rendered “political eunuchs” (78-79). 
One only has to consider contemporary American politics to understand that the 
stereotype still tends to be applied. See Santoro Uhoir, “Rhetoric,” 17-25. 

65. Watson, Stepmothers, 92-101 and 109-13, discusses the noverca respectively in 
declamation and tragedy. See Sussman, Declamations, 207; Opelt, Schimpfworter, 201; 
Bonner, Roman Declamation, 35. 

66. E.g., Balsdon, Women, go, who bases his estimation on Tacitus’ obituary, which, 
if not taken at face value, is fraught with snide implications: sanctitate domus priscum 
ad morem, comis ultra quam antiquis feminis probatum, mater impotens, uxor facilis et cum 
artibus mariti, simulatione filii bene composita (5.1.3). Mater impotens of Livia, who is oth- 
erwise the epitome of dominatio and muliebris impotentia (1.4.5), is combined with a 
probity that the words ‘ultra quam’ call into question; moreover, artes and simulatio 
seem to foreshadow the unnatural chastity of her great granddaughter Agrippina, who 
is also an exemplum of impotentia muliebris (12.57.2) and a practitioner of extreme 
chastity, unless she can advance her political career through sex: nihil domi impudicum, 
nisi dominationi expediret (12.7.3). See chap. 3, sec. 3. 

67. On the aspects of magic, see chap. 3, sec. 5. 

68. On Agrippina, Watson, Stepmother, 192-97. 

69. Santoro Vhoir “Usurpation,” 22. 

70. See chap. 4, secs. 1 and 2. 

71. Sejanus as adulterer and poisoner: Ann. 4.10-12. On his use of magic, see chap. 
4, sec. 4. On Nero’s adultery with Poppaea, Ann. 13.46; his use of poisons: Ann. 13.1 
and 14.51.1; on magic, see chap. 4, sec. 3. 

72. A.J. Marshall, “Women on Trial before the Roman Senate,” Echos du Monde 
Classique/Classical Views 34, n.s. 9 (1990): 335, judges the number of women answer- 
ing charges before the Senate or emperor as an index reflective of their high profiles in 
public life. 

73. An equestrian born during the reign of Tiberius, Pliny was present at imperial 
events during the reigns of Caligula (he saw Lollia’s emeralds with his own eyes [NH 
33-63]) and Claudius (he observed Agrippina’s gold lamé chlamys at the Fucine Lake 
inauguration [NH 7.46]). Pliny also read Agrippina’s memoirs, which told him that 
Nero was born in breech presentation. Among the more salacious items is Messalina’s 
supposed record-breaking marathon with an ancilla mercenariae stirpis (NH 10.172)— 
malicious information perhaps gleaned from the memoirs or her imperial successor. 
Other tidbits: Poppaea’s five hundred golden-shod nursing asses (NH 33.140; Dio 
62.28), which supplied her beauty baths with fresh milk wherever she went (NH 
11.238; Dio 62.28). Pliny also notes that all the perfumes of Arabia could not sweeten 
Poppaea’s little corpse (NH 12.83), which was stuffed with frankincense (odoribus con- 
ditur) and laid in the Julian tomb (Ann. 16.6.2). 

74. Pliny’s account, which focuses on physicians but not Livilla, is suggestive. Un- 
less we choose to believe that slave-medici were, by nature, an adulterous lot, the pas- 
sage might indicate their convenient use as scapegoats in cases when adultery and poi- 
soning needed to be proved against a woman. 
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75. As P. Sinclair, “Tacitus’ Presentation of Livia Julia,” AJP 3 (1990): 243, notes, 
Tacitus never develops her character fully or endows it with any “positive traits.” 

76. For a complete translation of the passage, see chap. 3, sec. 3. 

77. “Eudemus, a ‘friend’ and ‘doctor’ of Livilla, who was taken into her confidence, 
paid many secret visits, under the pretense of practicing his craft.” 

78. Martin and Woodman, Annals, Book 4, 93, disagree on the interpretation of 
femina. The former takes it to refer to women in general, and the latter, noting its use, 
cited in Adams, “Words,” 236-37 and n. 36, to indicate women of the upper classes, 
believes it to be a contemptuous reference to Livilla, since alia equals spousal murder. 
In light of the topos, and because the Annales are replete with aristocratic women who 
supposedly murdered their husbands, both are correct. They note that amissa pudicitia 
is an echo of Livy’s account of Verginia that “occurs nowhere else in Latin.” See also 
Sinclair, “Livia Julia,” 243. On Tacitus’ idiosyncratic use of femina see Santoro Vhoir, 
“Rhetoric,” 120-41. 

79. Marshall, “Women on Trial,” 353, observes that there is no indication that the 
trial took place in the Senate. Furthermore, Tacitus is reticent on Livilla’s fate, allud- 
ing only to the Senate’s censure of her crimes and a damnatio memoriae (Ann. 6.2.1). 
Her possible starvation at the hands of her mother, Antonia—about which Dio is un- 
certain (58.11.7)—is perhaps recounted in the lost portion of the Annales. 

80. Marshall, “Women on Trial,” 353, refers to the victims as partisans of Sejanus. 

81. Tac. Ann. 6.29.4; Dio 58.24.5. Suetonius is unequivocal about Drusus’ death by 
poisoning and Livilla and Sejanus’ complicity: veneno interemptum fraude Livillae uxoris 
atque Seiani cognovit [Tiberius] (Tib. 62.1). 

82. She was denounced by Sejanus’ spurned wife, Apicata (Dio 58.11.7). 

83. Rutledge, Inquisitions, 88-89. 

84. Rutledge, Inquisitions, 110. 

85. See chap. 4, sec. 4. Rutledge, Inquisitions, 110. 

86. R.S. Rogers cites the trivial and prejudicial charges in “A Tacitean Pattern in 
Narrating Treason Trials,” TAPA 83 (1952): 295. Baldwin, “Women,” 95, discerns a 
pattern in which women “tend to be charged with several offenses.” 

87. Marshall, “Women on Trial,” 343, discusses the controversy over the nature of 
the charges. For a complete discussion and bibliography see Martin and Woodman, 
Annals, Book 4, 209-23. 

88. Rogers, “Pattern,” 310-11. Martin and Woodman, Annals, Book 4, 212, who re- 
mark that Suetonius only specifies poisoning, believe that the addition may have been 
made to boost the original charge of falsum. 

89. Rutledge, Inquisitions, 91-92. D. C. A. Shotter, “Tiberius’ Part in the Trial of 
Aemilia Lepida,” Historia 15 (1966): 317, who also believes Aemilia to have been 
guilty as charged. 

go. Rutledge, Inquisitions, 144. 

g1. Rutledge, Inquisitions, 142-43. 

92. Inst. Orat. 6.3.27, 6.3.42, 6.3.57, 6.3.68, 6.3.81. 

93. On Domitius’ defense of Cloatilla, whom Claudius pardoned see Inst. Orat. 
8.5.16, 9.2.20, 9.3.66, 9.4.31. On his defense of Laelia (9.4.32); cf. 1.1.6, in which 
Laelia speaks eloquently on her own behalf. 

94. Rutledge, Inquisitions, 144. 

95. Rutledge, Inquisitions, 278. 
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96. Rogers, “Patterns,” 311. Cf. Marshall, “Women on Trial,” 340. Cf. G. Ken- 
nedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World, 300 B.C.—A.D. 300 (Princeton, 1972), 
430: 

97. On poisoning and magic laws see Pharr, “Magic,” 269-95. Tacitus presents a se- 
ries of magic trials or allegations of magic, in the Annales, including that of Scribonius 
Libo—magorum sacra (2.27.2): Rutledge, Inquisitions, 158-59; Piso—venena, carmina et 
devotiones (2.69—70); Numantina—carminibus et veneficiis (4.22.3); Scaurus—adulterium 
Liviae, magorum sacra (6.29.4): Rutledge, Inquisitions, 100; Lollia Paulina—obiceret 
Chaldaeos, magos interrogantumque (12.22.1): Rutledge, Inquisitions, 149; Furius Scribo- 
nianus and his mother—finem principis per Chaldaeos scrutaretur (12.52.1); Statilius Tau- 
rus—magicas superstitiones (12.59.2): Rutledge, Inquisitions, remarks that he was also 
charged with repetundae; Domitia Lepida—devotionibus (12.65.1): Rutledge, Inquisi- 
tions, 248; Pomponia Graecina—superstitionis externae rea (13.32.2): Rutledge, Inquisi- 
tions, 119-20; Junia Lepida—incestum cum fratris filio et diros sacrorum ritus (16.8.2); 
Servilia—faciendis magicis sacris (16.31.1). Such accusations may reflect a genuine anx- 
iety about the practice of magic, but they also serve as an excuse to pursue prosecutions 
of a political nature. For an analysis of these trials, see Massoneau, “Magie,” 177-84. On 
Octavia’s divorce, exile and death: Rutledge, Inquisitions, 153. 

98. Massoneau, “Magie,” 180-83; also Rogers, “Patterns,” 279-300. 

99. Although Plancina was implicated as a witch in the death of Germanicus, the 
charges against her were dropped due to her friendship with Tiberius and Livia (Ann. 
3.17.2); see Massoneau, “Magie,” 179. Plancina seems to have led an otherwise chaste 
life as a dux femina. See Santoro Lhoir, “Usurpation,” 13 and 23. On the masculiniza- 
tion of women in tragedy see M. Shaw, “The Female Intruder: Women in 5th Century 
Drama,” CP 70 (1975): 255-66; on Tacitus’ gender-reversal of women who participate 
in military affairs, see Marshall, “Ladies,” 174. 

100. pouxelas xa yonteias (11.12., p. 39, 12-20d). 

ror. At Nero praefectum in spem sociandae classis corruptum, et incusatae paulo ante 
sterilitatis oblitus, abactos partus conscientia libidinum, eaque sibi comperta edicto memorat 
insulaque Pandateria Octaviam claudit [But Nero, in an edict, recalled that the captain 
of the fleet had been seduced by Octavia in hopes of suborning the navy, and that she, 
cognizant of her indiscretions, had procured an abortion—he forgot that she had been 
accused of sterility shortly before; he therefore imprisoned her on the isle of Panda- 
teria]. Marshall, “Women on Trial,” 354. 

102. M. Lefkowitz and M. Fant, Women’s Life in Greece and Rome (1982; 2nd ed., 
Baltimore, 1992), 353 n. 12. 

103. Pharr, “Magic,” 290. See also Paul. Sent. 5.23.14. 

104. Nero’s reputation for magic may well have been extrapolated from his own no- 
toriety as an “unchaste poisoner.” Rotondi, Leges, 358, remarks that magic and volun- 
tary abortion were punishable under the Lex Cornelia. 

105. Pharr, “Magic,” 269 and 272; Kaufman, “Poisons,” 156. 

106. Evidence such as the defixionum tabellae, the trials in Tacitus, and Apuleius’ 
second-century magic trial, as well as the proliferation of laws on the books (e.g., Jul. 
Paul. Sent. 5.23.14ff.; Cod. Theo. 9.10; 16.10; Cod. Iust. 9.18), attests to the contin- 
ued preoccupation with sorcery in Roman society. 

107. Rudich, Dissidence, 14. 

108. Livy (8.18) cites a notorious case in which 170 matronae, after an outbreak of 
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pestilence, were convicted de veneficiis in Rome’s first poisoning trial (8.18.11). Livy, 
who believed the story false (8.18.2), mentions neither magic nor adultery. These, 
however, would not be inconsistent, given the antiquity of the case—recalling that the 
topos was attributed to maiores (Ad Her. 4.16.23). The combination is evident in two 
other witch-hunts: the Bacchanalian conspiracy (or at least in Livy’s presentation of 
the affair) (30.8-20); and a notorious outbreak of adultery, poisoning, and magic dur- 
ing the Age of Enlightenment. In 1676, 442 French women were accused of adultery, 
poisoning, and magic. (Of these, according to L. Brocolo, La Marchesa de Brinvilliers e 
le Signore dei Veleni [Milan, 1983], 79 and 121, more than 200 were arrested, 36 were 
condemned to death, others were imprisoned or sent to convents.) Poisoning was also 
considered synonymous with magic in eighteenth-century Palermo, in the case of La 
Vecchia dell’Aceto, who was hanged for practicing both: G. Fiume, “The Old Vinegar 
Lady, or the Judicial Modernization of the Crime of Witchcraft,” in History from 
Crime, ed. E. Muir and G. Ruggiero (Baltimore, 1994), 65-87. 

tog. (Inst. 5.10.25). See chap. 4, sec. 2. On social memory and ancient oratory see 
Fentress and Wickham, Social Memory, 11-12. 

t1o. Richlin, Priapus, 217-18. 

t11. Fentress and Wickham, Social Memory, 67. 

112. Fentress and Wickham, Social Memory, 67 and 70. 

113. L. A. Sussman, The Elder Seneca (Leiden, 1978), 13. 

114. Pratt, Senecan Drama, 141. 

115. Boyle, Tragic Seneca, 21. 

116. Sussman, “Seneca,” 13. On the various stereotypes, see Sussman “Declama- 
tions,” passim; Winterbottom, Declamations, passim. 

117. Rutledge, “Trajan,” 141. Cf. Vandiver, “Founding Mothers,” 206-17, arguing 
for women’s importance in the founding of Rome, as Livy depicts it, sees a “mixed-gen- 
der” reading audience (218). Roman women of the aristocracy may have been edu- 
cated and literate, but did they have access to the multivolume works of Tacitus and 
Livy? And if so, how would they have reacted to Livy’s characterization of the muliebris 
animus as imbecillus (3.48.8) or to all the pejorative qualities to which Livy appends the 
adjective muliebris, including timor (2.40.2); fraus (8.18.8); tracundia (10.23.4); blandi- 
tide (1.47.7, 27.15.11); coniuratio (34.2.3); impotentia (34.2.2); seditio (34.3.8); luxuria 
(34.6.1), etc.? Moreover, it should be noted that the “sarcastic dismissal” attributed to 
me in The Rhetoric of Gender Terms, 72, in the words of Vandiver (232 n. 65), was not 
directed at women’s literacy, but rather at the idea that the women of Livy’s day would 
be spending all their time spinning, which is why I noted their looms as “theoretical.” 

118. Furneaux, Annals, 186 n. 2. He also cites Dio’s account of Livia and the poi- 
soned figs (56.30.2). 

119. Goodyear, Annals, 1:131. 

120. On this terminology, see chap. 3. 

121. Mendell “Construction,” 11, notes the ambiguity of the word facinus. 

122. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 1, 82. 

123. Walker, Annals, 37. 

124. Mendell, “Construction,” 8. 

125. Goodyear, Annals, 89-91, discusses the various arguments for and against. 

126. Furneaux, Annals, 179 n. 2. 

127. Goodyear, Annals, 1:100, notes that Tacitus’ claims to be free from bias (sine 
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ira et studio) have a pedigree that can be traced via Sallust all the way back to Thucy- 
dides. On Livy’s allusion to Sallust see Ogilvie, Commentary, 25. 

128. O’Gorman, Irony, 7. 

129. OLD, s.v., valeo, valesco, valetudo, validus, invalidus. The Teubner text uses the 
alternative valitudo in the early books and valetudo in the later ones. 

130. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 225, note Tacitus’ frequent metaphors 
of disease which are the equivalent of moral sickness. 

131. The word liberty (libertatem) is enclosed conceptually between reges and dic- 
tatura, which is compounded by potestas and ius, dominatio, potentia, and imperium 
(1.1.1). Other important words that will have further resonance as the narrative pro- 
gresses are prospera, adversa, memorata, adulatione, florentibus, falsis, odiis (1.1.2), and 
Wa (1.23); 

132. Goodyear, Annals, 93, remarks that contrary to Tacitus’ statement, the mili- 
tary tribunate with consular powers lasted for a number of years. 

133. Ryberg, “Innuendo,” 383-404. Cf. Develin, “Insidious Suggestion,” 64-95. 

134. See chap. 1, sec. 2. 

135. Chapter 68 opens with an image of binding: custodibus (2.68.1). In addition, 
it contains “leftover” words relating to rivers and marshes, which have persistently 
characterized Germanicus’ misadventures with the army throughout book 2. These 
lexical themes will carry over to chapter 69 when the historian focuses his readers’ at- 
tention on Tiberius’ hapless heir. 

136. In both episodes hopes are raised (spem [1.5.1]; spem, spes [2.71.1 and 2.71.2]), 
only to be dashed in the case of Germanicus (non spes [2.80.3]). This vocabulary is ac- 
companied by imagery of sickness and health and strength and weakness (aetate 
validus; aegro et corpore [1.4.1]; vim morbi [2.69.3]; fesso corpore [2.71.1]). 

137. Bartsch, Actors, 14-15. 

138. Taking the events from the beginning of chapter 1 through chapter 12, when 
Tiberius pronounces Drusus’ funeral oration, the vocabulary is as follows (brackets in- 
dicate use of the word in a chapter not concerning the imperial family): viguit (4.1.2) 
[valido (4.5.1); robur (4.5.1)]|; insenescerent (4.6.4); fatigabatur (4.6.4); valitudinis (4.8.2); 
extremam senectam (4.8.3); vergentem aetatem (4.8.3); validum (4.10.1); senem (4.10.3); 
iuveniliter (4.10.3); valida (4.12.4). 

139. repente (4.1.1); moram (4.3.1) [repentinum (4.5.3)]; cunctatione et mora (4.11.1). 

140. incerta; conscientiam (4.3.4); [incertum (4.5.4)]; ignotis (4.6.3); secreta (4.7.3); 
cognitum est (4.8.1); conscios (4.10.2); occulto indicio (4.10.2); ignaro (4.10.3); suspi- 
cionem (4.10.3); non dubia (4.12.2); conscientiam (4.12.3). 

141. See chap. 2, sec. 3. 

142. Martin and Woodman, Annals, Book 4, 119, translate vergentem as “declining.” 

143. See chap. 5, secs. 2 and 5. 

144. Tacitus has contrasted trepidatione vulgi invalidus quisque obtriti of 12.43.1, with 
Vitellius’ validissima gratia at 12.42.3. 

145. E. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 3, Buch 11-13 (Heidelberg, 1967), 182, notes 
their occurrences at 12.64.1, 14.32.1, 15.7.2, 15.47-I- 

146. On Tiberius’ temporary remedia and chronic disease, Woodman and Martin, 
Annals, Book 3, 17-18. 

147. Koestermann, Annalen: Band 4, 121-22, comments upon the vocabulary of 
sickness that characterizes the era. He also cites Suetonius’ account, which is similar 
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to Tacitus’ alternative explanation of Burrus’ death: Burro . . . remedium ad fauces pol- 
licitus toxicum misit (Nero 35.5). 

148. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 4, 123, notes Tacitus’ mixture of alliteration and 
“kraftvolle Assonanzen.” 

149. After the poisoning of Burrus, Tacitus begins to reprise all the verbal clusters 
that he first introduced in his Atreid parodos: strength, weakness; youth, old age; hope, 
fear; haste, delay; binding and magic; knowledge, uncertainty, and ignorance—all 
laced with visual vocabulary and words connoting pretense, in a lengthy passage 
(14.51-65), as Nero plots the downfall of Seneca and the murders of Plautus Rubellius 
and Octavia. 

150. Koestermann, Tacitus, Band 4, 123, acknowledges that flagrans constitutes a 
major metaphor, which Tacitus also employs at 1.22.1: Flagrantior inde vis, plures sedi- 
tioni duces. 

151. Segal, “Poetic History,” 107. 

152. Translation, S. R. Levin, The Semantics of Metaphor (Baltimore, 1977), 91. 

153. Woodman, “Dramatics,” 113. 

154. On the tyrant-scapegoat in tragedy see Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and 
Tragedy, 128-35; cf. Ochs, Consolatory Rhetoric, 24-30, on the function of Roman fu- 
neral ceremonies to expel the dead and to repair the disruption of society ritually. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


1. Sinclair, Tacitus, 5. 

2. See chap. 2, sec. 1. 

3. See chap. 4, sec. 4. 

4. “... [and] Nero’s alarm became greater and greater, even though he had barri- 
caded himself with a multiplication of armed squadrons. In fact, he treated the city as 
if it had been taken into custody, with maniples posted on the walls, and even the seas 
and rivers under occupation.” 

5. Sinclair, Tacitus, 5-10, identifies Julio-Claudian tyranny especially with a trans- 
gression of “distinct boundaries between permissible and impermissible public discourse.” 

6. Pagan, “Teutoburg,” 302-20. 

7. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 137, cites alienation as an attribute of Tiberius. 

8. Pagan, “Teutoburg,” 313. 

9. Draeger, Syntax, 112; cf. Rademacher, Bildkunst, 75-76. 

to. Rademacher, Bildkunst, 75. 

t1. Rademacher, Bildkunst, 76-77. 

12. Pelling, “Tacitus and Germanicus,” 63. 

13. Padel, Mind, 106-30. 

14. Cook, “Scale,” 238. 

15. Garson, “Death Scenes,” 29, notes that Germanicus’ health worsens due to his 
assumption that he has been poisoned by Piso. Cf. Segal, “Boundary Violation,” 175, 
who observes that “overwhelmed by emotions beyond his control, the Senecan tragic 
hero becomes alienated from an aspect of his own humanity.” 

16. On theatrical terminology see E W. Wright, Cicero and the Theatre (Northamp- 
ton, MA, 1936), 96. 

17. Plutarch, e.g., portrays Antony as acting like a youth (Ant. 30.1), putting on 
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the costume of a servant (Ant. 29.1), and of the Greeks (Ant. 33.4); and Velleius char- 
acterizes him as forgetting family and homeland to such an extent that he makes war 
on his country (2.82.4). Livy’s digression on Alexander the Great seems to foreshadow 
Antony’s behavior: . . . Dareo magis similis quam Alexandro in Italiam venisset et exerci- 
tum Macedoniae oblitum degenerantemque iam in Persarum mores adduxisset (9.18.3). 
Seneca’s Suas. 1.16, which characterizes Alexander’s desertion of his homeland as a 
voyage into chaos, resembles Livy’s digression, which Santoro Vhoir, “Epithets,” 238— 
39, maintains is intended to foreshadow the Battle of Actium in the lost portion of the 
history. The permanently married Germanicus, however, resembles the Antony—as 
yet an inchoate adventurer into alien inclinations—still wedded to Fulvia, the dux 
femina, whose emasculating habits, such as storming hill towns at the head of an army, 
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18. Questa, “Viaggio,” 219-321. Cf. Walker, Annals, 119 n. 1. Others, including 
Baxter, “Vergil’s Influence,” 246-69, and Bews, “Vergil, Tacitus,” 35-48, believe that 
such allusions are Vergilian reminiscences. Cf. Pagan. “Teutoburg, 305-6. There is, 
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19. Green, Alexander of Macedon, 333-36. 

20. Green, Alexander of Macedon, 324-25, 341, 436, 443, 453, 459. 

21. Green, Alexander of Macedon, 35-36, 46, 72, 98, 123-24, 272, 506. 

22. Green, Alexander of Macedon, 460, 474-75. 
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tur cupido Caesarem invadit solvendi suprema militibus ducique .. . ; at 2.54.1: cupidine vet- 
eres locos et fama celebratos noscendi; and at 2.59.1: Germanicus Aegyptum profisciscitur 
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been noted as a Graecism (Wolfflin, “Jahresberichte,” Philologus 25 [1867], 113; 
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Soubiran, “Thémes et rhythmes d’épopée dans les Annales de Tacite,” Pallas 2 (1964): 
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25. On Germanicus’ ineptitude see Luce, “Conception,” 144. Cf. Pelling “Tacitean 
Germanicus,” 72-73. Cf. Ross, “Germanicus,” 227; cf. Pagan, “Teutoburg,” 303. Alexan- 
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26. Borzsdk, “Germanicusbild,” 595. 

27. E.g., Eundem Fortuna victoriae tuae quem naturae finem facit: imperium tuum clu- 
dit Oceanus . . . ; Aliquis etiam magnitudini modus est; non procedit ultra spatia sua 
caelum, maria intra terminos suos agitantur (Seneca, Suas. 1.3); Sacrum quiddam terris 
natura circumfudit Oceanum (Suas. 1.4). 
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40. Pratt, Seneca’s Drama, 45. 
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Samovov 8 idovuata): Denniston and Page, Aeschylus Agamemnon, 120-21; it was 
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books 1-6! 1.7332, 1673.3; 2:41:1, 5.8.1; 6.1% 

114. M. Beard, “Imaginary Horti: Or Up the Garden Path,” Horti Romani: Atti del 
Convegno Internazionale, Roma 4-6 Maggio 1995: Bulletino della Commissione Archeolog- 
ica Comunale di Roma, Supplimenti 6 (1998): 23-32, notes the conceptual idea of the 
garden as a setting for the self-identity of the Emperor. 

115. Beard, “Horti,” 31, remarks on Philo’s use of theatrical imagery when describ- 
ing the imperial gardens. 

PEO. ANNE EP-1y: TPO sry T1433, GIG z7ay 1153 7-9, 12 50i 1). 19.472, -14.9, 
14-52-25 14.53.53 14.54.33 1455-4} 1533-1} 15-30-T} 15-44-53 15-53-15 15-55-1, 15-58.3. 

117. See chap. 6, sec. 4. 

118. Léfstedt, Portraits, 153. 

119. Vernant and Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 310. 

120. H. Scolnicov, “Theatre Space, Theatrical Space, and the Theatrical Space 
Without,” in The Theatrical Space (Cambridge, 1987), 16. 

121. Vidal-Naquet, Myth and Tragedy, 156-57. 

122. P. Grimal, Les Jardins Romains (Paris, 1943), 47. 

123. See chap. 5, sec. 5. 

124. Grimal, Jardins, 382. 

125. A. G. McKay, Houses, Villas, and Palaces in the Roman World (London, 1975), 
46. Cf. A. Wallace-Hadrill, “Horti and Hellenization,” Horti Romani: Atti del Convegno 
Internazionale, Roma 4-6 Maggio 1995: Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica Comu- 
nale di Roma, Supplimenti 6 (1998): 1-12. 

126. Beard, “Horti,” 25, remarks that horti are scenes of “contest between imperial 
and non-imperial ownership.” Cf. Boatwright, “Gardens,” 80. 
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127. Boatwright, “Gardens,” 81, notes Seneca’s condemnation of horti as places of 
debauchery. 

128. Beard, “Horti,” 29. 

129. Boatwright, “Gardens,” 82. 

130. et aedes Fortis Fortunae Tiberim iuxta in hortis, quos Caesar dictator populo Ro- 
mano legaverat. 

131. Syme, Tacitus, 406, citing Dio 58.7.2 and Pliny, NH 8.197. 

132. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 2, 240, identifies these as the Gardens of Caesar. 
Grimal, Jardins, 49, notes that numerous votive statues of Fortuna were found in the 
area of Caesar’s gardens. 

133. Grimal, Jardins, 55-58 and 320-30. 

134. Grimal, Jardins, 382. Boatwright, “Gardens,” 80, notes their association with 
philosophers “from the time of Epicurus.” 

135. Grimal, Jardins, 55-58, 181, 381. Epigraphical evidence indicates that sepul- 
chral gardens were quite lavish. Furthermore, if a garden was unavailable above 
ground, a semblance of a garden was provided by frescos on the interior walls of the 
sepulcher. See also N. Purcell, “Tomb and Suburb” Rémische GriiberstraBen, Selbst- 
darstellung—Status—Standard, ed. H. von Hesberg and P. Zanker (Munich, 1987), 
30-32; cf. G. L. Gregori, “Horti sepulchrales e cepotaphia nelle iscrizioni urbane,” Bull. 
Com. 92 (1987-88): 175-88. 

136. J. Bodel, Graveyards and Groves: A Study of the Lex Lucerina (Cambridge, MA, 
1994), 38-54. 

137. Gregori, “Horti sepulchrales,” 175. See Purcell, “Tomb,” 31, who recalls Ci- 
cero’s earnest wish that the commemorative fanum to Tullia be set in a garden. 

138. Gregori, “Horti sepulchrales,” 175-88. 

139. Favro, Urban Image, 179, lists “fishponds, topiary, porticoes, fountains, vine- 
covered walkways, and sculptural displays” among the appointments of urban gardens, 
which “dramatically and rapidly transformed the city-scape.” 

140. Gregori, “Horti Sepulchrales,” 181 and 183. 

141. Some examples: the ceiling of the first-century Columbarium of Pomponius 
Hylas on the Via Latina is covered with swirling grapevines interspersed with amorini 
and crickets on its barrel vault and apsidal arch. The mid-first-century columbarium dis- 
covered in 1852 at the Vigna Codini has a realistic bird in flight on the frescoed wall at 
the second landing of the stairs, and columns of grape vines, faded but barely visible, 
separating square marble-lined loculi; as well as faded but still discernable grotesque dis- 
embodied garden faces. The first-century columbarium of Scribonius Menophilus on 
the Via Aurelia depicts garden animals and birds, including a large flop-eared rabbit and 
a fat blackbird who has just caught a cricket in its beak. On the columbarium of Scri- 
bonius Menophilus, see E Catalli and M. Petrecca, Villa Doria Pamphilj (Rome, no date) 
20-25; and the second-century Columbarium on Via Taranto has a rose-trellis on its 
barrel vaulted ceiling. These represent only a few of the garden themes in Roman 
columbaria. My thanks again to the National Endowment for the Humanities/Helen M. 
Woodruff/Archaeological Institute of American Rome Prize Fellowship at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome (1996-97), which granted me entry to so many of the extant 
columbaria for my project, “Death’s Mansions: a Comparative Study of the Columbaria 
of Imperial Rome,” the results of which are forthcoming. A very select bibliography: T. 
Ashby, “The Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas,” Papers of the British School at Rome 5 
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(1910): 463-71; D. Mancioli, “Il Columbario di Pomponius Hylas, Forma Urbis 2.6 
(1997): 16-22. P. Parabene, “Via Portuense,” Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita (1922): 
408-27; B. M. E Maj, “Le Pitture di una Tomba della Via Portuense,” Rivista dell’ Istituto 
Nazionale d’Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte, n.s. 2 (1953), 40-76. On the “1852 Columbar- 
ium,” G. Henzen, “Sui Columbarii di Vigna Codini,” Monumenti, Annali e Bulletini pub- 
blicati dall’ Istituto di Correspondenza Archeologica (Rome, 1856), 18-24; G. Lueli, “The 
Columbaria in the Vigna Codini,” in Classical Monuments of Rome and its Vicinity 
(Rome, 1929), 407-19. 

142. On the Via Portuense columbarium frescos (now at the Museo Nazionale) see 
Parabene, “Via Portuense,” 408-27; Maj, “Pitture,” 40-76, who interprets the scene as 
depicting people of both sexes and all ages playing games. Cf. B. Andreae, “Archaol- 
ogische Funde im Bereich von Rom, 1949-1950/57,” Archaeologischer Anzeiger 72 
(1957): 199-204. 

143. Inscriptions tell us that columbaria and garden-tombs had kitchens and tri- 
clinia: e.g., CIL 6.14614, in which two freed slaves, Cavilius Carpus and Cavilia 
Trophima, and their freedmen and -women own eighteen choice corner loculi, and 
have access to the triclinium and the kitchen (culina) and the right to draw water 
(aquae hauriend[ae]). Cf. CIL 6.29958, a columbarium on the Via Salaria: COMMVNE . 
EST / CVLINA . ET .PVTEVM/ET .ITER. AT. TRICLIA (sic). On viridiaria, di- 
aetae, and cepotaphia, see Gregori, “Horti Sepulchrales,” 175-88. 

144. See CIL 6.2, 877-1103. Columbaria, in fact, seem to be one of the few organ- 
izations in ancient Rome that are similar to democratic institutions. Columbaria re- 
sembled modern condominiums in that the subscribers voted on matters such as mem- 
bership, rules and regulations, allocation and distribution of ollae, commemorative 
occasions, and decoration of their future apartments for eternity. Many columbaria, 
e.g., were organized like civil governments, with elected officers and with persons as- 
signed to specific tasks, such as arranging and paying for the decoration and mainte- 
nance of the mosaic floors (e.g., CIL 6.4419), wall paintings (6.5346), and staircases 
(6.10377), as well as the gardens, arbors, sundials, and wells (6.10237); and the 
kitchens (6.14614), which were attached to the columbarium’s central structure. For 
an example of such organization: G. Gatti, “Singulari Iscrizioni dell’ Aedificium 
XXXVI Sociorum Sulla Via Latina,” Bull. Comm. 10 (1882): 3-28. For servile and 
freed professions: S. Treggiari, “Slave jobs in the household of Livia,” PBSR 43 (1975): 
48-77. On the many marble cinerary urns in the form of houses—complete with roof 
tiles, windows, doors, and gardens carved in relief, see EF Sinn, Stadrémische Marmorur- 
nen (Mainz, 1987), plates, passim. 

145. Favro, Urban Image, 166, notes that the “internalized columbaria” presented 
“blank walls towards the city.” 

146. Boatwright, “Gardens,” 79. 

147. Boatwright, “Gardens,” 80 n. 55. 

148. R. A. Lanciani, The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome (New York, 1979), 
409-12. G. P. Sartorio, “LEsquilino nell’antichita,” in Roma Capitale 1870-1911: 
L’Archeologia in Roma Capitale tra Sterro e Scavo (Rome, 1984), 101—5. M. Bell, II, “Le 
Stele Greche dell’Esquilino e il Cimitero di Mecenate,” Horti Romani: Atti del Con- 
vegno Internazionale, Roma 4-6 Maggio 1995: Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica 
Comunale di Roma, Supplimenti 6 (1998): 296-97. Favro, Urban Image, 179. 

149. Boatwright, “Gardens,” 79. 
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150. Cicero drags gardens into the narrative (At idem aedis etiam et hortos) to em- 
phasize Antony’s contamination of the household of Pompey. Grimal, Jardins, 359. 

151. Richlin, Priapus 9, 61, observes that priapic and satiric poems delimit the gar- 
den as the area sacred to the god, and that the garden was consequently metaphorical 
for the obscene, which itself had ominous religious connotations. 

152. T. P. Wiseman, “A Stroll on the Rampart,” Horti Romani: Atti del Convegno In- 
ternazionale, Roma 4-6 Maggio 1995: Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma, Supplimenti 6 (1998): 16, adds the Vinalia to the list, since he notes that 
Venus Libitina (or Lubentina) was also related, further demonstrating the goddess’ am- 
biguous nature. The wine connection also relates to the cult of the dead. 

153. “Iam the god Priapus. When my penis has been unsheathed, I am guardian of 
the tomb. [Here is] the abode of life and death” (CIL 6.5173). A statue of Priapus was 
on a marble epistylum found in the vicinity of the first-century columbarium discov- 
ered in 1840 in the Vigna Codini: see G. P. Campana, “Di due sepolcri romani del se- 
colo di Augusto scoperti tra la via latina e l’appia presso la tomba degli Scipioni” 
(Rome, 1852), 259-433. 

154. The pornography of death has precedents on Etruscan tombs; see L. Bonfante, 
“Etruscan Sexuality and Funerary Art,” Sexuality in Ancient Art, ed. N. B. Kampen 
(Cambridge, 1996), 155-69. 

155. At the Villa Doria Pamphili, two columbaria of freed slaves were discovered 
(among others), one in 1838, and the other, with frescoes evidently by the same artist(s), 
in 1982. An early Julio-Claudian date has been ascribed to the construction of the lat- 
ter (and therefore also applies to the former), the columbarium of Scribonius Meno- 
philus, a freed slave. Catalli and Petrecca, Villa Pamphili, 113. On the 1838 columbar- 
ium, see R. Bandinelli, “Colombario di Villa Pamphili, Monumenti della Pittura Antica 
Scoperti in Italia 5 (Rome, n.d.). See plates at end of that book. The wall paintings of the 
1838 columbarium are described fully by O. Jahn, Die Wandgeméilde Columbariums in der 
Villa Pamfili (Munich, 1857). Although the panels of the spintriae (or xivaido), which 
are no longer extant, are fully described by Jahn (23-38), they are discreetly omitted 
from S. Reinach’s Répertoire de Peintures Grecques et Romaines (Paris, 1921), 316 fig. 4, 
which depicts only the voyeuristic dancers of death. Since the fragment of a similar con- 
ical-hatted, emaciated, pop-eyed, long-nosed dancer (who bears a strong resemblance to 
Pinocchio) was found on the wall of the 1983 columbarium (Catalli and Petrecca, Villa 
Pamphilj, 123), we can posit an analogous orgiastic scene. Other dancers wielding noise- 
makers and wearing conical hats were found on a non-extant polychrome pavement mo- 
saic at the nearby Villa Corsini. They dance in a garden setting of vines and tendrils: see 
P. S. Bartoli, Gli Antichi Sepolcri overo Mausolei Romani, et Etruschi, Trovati in Roma & in 
altri luoghi celebri; nelli quali si contengono molte erudite Memorie (Rome, 1697), pl. 18. 
Their identity as dancers of death can be extrapolated from a terracotta wine cup, which 
depicts the cone-capped creatures, with similar pop-eyes, as grossly iphthyphallic and 
dancing with a skeleton on a wine cup, with the inscription KTQ-XPQ (“Take and 
Use”): Staatliche Museen PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, Romisches im Antikenmuseum 
(Berlin, 1979), 196-97. My thanks to Professor Fiorenzo Catalli of the Soprintendenza 
Archeologica di Roma for his splendid guided elucidations of the columbarium of Scri- 
bonius Menophilus, during my years of studying the columbaria from 1995-08. 

156. Boatwright, “Gardens,” 77-79, notes Tacitus’ tendency to identify libidinous 
characters, including Messalina, Agrippina, and Nero as the denizens of gardens. 
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157- Both Aeschylus and Sophocles, however, represent untamed nature, as does 
Euripides. Nature presents a background for hunting: see P. Vidal-Naquet, “Hunting 
and Sacrifice in Aeschylus’s Ovesteia,” in Aeschylus’s Oresteia (New York, 1988), 
73-86. It is also the haunt of the Maenads, Segal, Dionysiac Poetics, 103-7, and pas- 
sim; see also Pratt, Seneca’s Drama, 53-54, and passim. 

158. Grimal, “Jardins,” 255. Tacitus’ presentation of the garden seems to represent 
Vitruvius’ rhetoric of theatrical space (see chap. 5, sec. 4). 

159. E. Talamo, “Gli Horti di Sallustio a Porta Collina, Horti Romani: Atti del Con- 
vegno Internazionale, Roma 4-6 Maggio 1995: Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica 
Comunale di Roma, Supplimenti 6 (1998): 113-69. E. La Rocca, “Artisti Rodi negli 
Horti Romani,” Horti Romani: Atti del Convegno Internazionale, Roma 4-6 Maggio 
1995: Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, Supplimenti 6 
(1998): 202-74. 

160. A satyr play called Proteus was the companion piece to the Oresteia: Richlin, 
Priapus, 10. 

161. J. Plotnick, “Horace on Satyr Drama” CW 72 (1977): 329. Cf. T. P. Wiseman, 
Historiography and Imagination (Exeter, 1994), 68-85, who argues that Horace’s evi- 
dence suggests the possibility that satyr plays were being staged in Augustan Rome. 

162. Plotnick, “Satyr Drama,” 329-35. 

163. Woodman, “Dramatics,” 128. 

164. The play is part of the Oxyrynchus Papyri: H. Lloyd-Jones (London, 1983) s.v. 
Appendix (#274, line 6). 

165. Woodman, “Tacitus Reviewed,” 153, notes Tacitus’ characterization of Tiberius 
as a “lonely debauchee, who has deserted his duty of princeps.” 

166. In silvis quoque ac nemoribus passim Venerios locos commentus est prostantisque per 
antra et cavas rupes ex utriusque sexus pube Paniscorum et Nympharum habitu, quae palam 
iam et vulgo nomine insulae abutentes “Caprineum” dictitabant (Suet. Tib. 43.2). 

167. Ov] yedar Lov MEdGOEdHY, / Tv, TO8’] 6 ULnxOS AuTAEdV / TO LWLATOMEETTOV 
padraxedv.../ ds mooBo@LAts 6 veooods (Aesch. Dict., fr. 275, 786-95). Cf. (Suet. 
Tib. 44.1): Maiore adhuc ac turpiore infamia flagravit, vix ut referri audirive, nedum credi 
fas sit, quasi pueros primae teneritudinis, quos pisciculos vocabat, institueret, ut natanti sibi 
inter femina versarentur ac luderent lingua morsuque sensim adpetentes; atque etiam quasi 
infantes firmiores, necdum tamen lacte depulsos, inguini ceu papillae admoveret, pronior sane 
ad id genus libidinis et natura et aetate. 

168. According to Vitruvius (5.6.8-9): Genera autem sunt scaenarum tria; unum quod 
dicitur tragicum, alterum comicum, tertium satyricum. Horum autem ornatus sunt inter se 
dissimili disparique ratione, quod tragicae deformantur columnis et fastigiis et signis reliquisque 
regalibus rebus; comicae autem aedificiorum privatorum et maenianorum habent speciem pro- 
fectusque fenestris dispositos imitatione communium aedificiorum rationibus; satyricae vero or- 
nantur arboribus, speluncis, montibus reliquisque agrestibus rebus in topeodis speciem defor- 
mati [There are three kinds of scenic effects: one, which is called tragic, another comic, 
and the third satiric. These, however, have been dressed in a distinctly dissimilar man- 
ner. Tragic settings are distinguished by columns and pediments and other signs of royal 
trappings; comic, however, have a representation of private buildings and balconies, 
and they are finished off with windows and adorned with the trimmings of ordinary 
buildings; while satiric settings are decorated with trees, caves, mountains and other 
rustic indications in the representation of landscape]. 
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169. “But he was hidden in the dappled shadows of the gardens, like those torpid 
creatures, which, if you offer them food, merely wallow in sloth.” Tacitus furthermore 
depicts Vitellius as vainly hiding from death in pudenda latebra (Hist. 3.84). Lofstedt, 
“Portraits,” 166, translates this as a “miserable hiding place.” Pudendus, according to 
Koestermann, Annalen, Band 2, 197, is also associated with Vitellius’ sloth and sensu- 
ality at 2.90. Cf. Rademacher, Bildkunst, 90, who cites the passage’s rare use of simile. 
On Tacitus’ self-imitation of the Historiae: see Woodman. “Tacitus Reviewed,” 70-85. 

170. Shotter, Annals 4, 8. Cf. Walker, Annals, 62, who notes that Tacitus uses ab- 
scessus to describe Tiberius’ “continual shrinking retreat.” 

171. E.g., hortis inhians (11.1.1); hortis eius inhians (12.59.1). Messalina brings about 
the destruction of Valerius Asiaticus so that she can obtain the Gardens of Lucullus 
(11.1.1; cf. 1.37.1), and Agrippina effects the death of Statilius Taurus so that she can 
possess his gardens (12.59.1). Koestermann, Annalen, Band 3, 26, noting the repeti- 
tion, cites the strong poetic usage of inhians in both passages. Boatwright, “Gardens,” 
78, characterizes inhians, a “vivid” term, as representative of “open-mouthed” lust. 

172. Although Tacitus appends muliebriter to fremere, Seneca, in Phaedra, associates 
the word with the raucous cries of birds: hinc aves querulae fremunt (508). Fremere is a 
favorite verb of Vergil, who employs it both in respect to animal noises (e.g., Aen. 
5-555; 9-60) and scenes of battle (e.g., 7.460 and 12.535), Warwick, Vergil Concordance 
s.v. fremere. It is tempting to imagine that Tacitus is portraying Agrippina in the 
rhetorical tradition of Aeschylus, whose shrilling eagle circling the nest of its young 
(Ag. 48-54) is symbolic of the Erinyes (Ag. 55-59), and that she might return in the 
form of an apparition to exact vengeance on her murderous son at the point of his 
death. On the eagle as a messenger for the Furies, and the concretization of the image 
in Choephoroi and Eumenides see Petrounias, Funktion, 184-85. 

173. Cf. Suetonius, Nero 29, which again goes into the lurid details of Nero’s ani- 
malism that Tacitus passes over. 

174. McKay, Houses, 61. 

175. Grimal, Jardins, 347. B. Andreae, Studien zur rémischen Grabkunst (Heidelberg, 
1963), 75-79, discusses the scenae frons and mimus vitae as components of sarcophagal 
art. On marble masks in the Gardens of Sallust, Talamo, “Horti,” 154-55. 

176. Messalina awaits her death in the garden, just as Vitellius awaits his (Hist. 
3.36); cf. 3.38.1; Gravi corporis morbo aeger Vitellius Servilianis hortis turrim vicino sitam 
conlucere per noctem crebris luminibus animadvertit. 

177. Padel, Mind, 106-30. 

178. A. J. Woodman, “Remarks on the Structure and Content of Tacitus, Annals 
4.5-57-07,” CQ ms., 22 (1972): 155, cites Tacitus’ words, patria careret, which indicate 
that the emperor is deserting his country. This time-honored device of portraying pub- 
lic enemies was a topos of the schools of rhetoric, e.g., Sen. Suas. 1. Woodman, Tacitus 
Reviewed, 137, notes the voluntary nature of Tiberius’ withdrawal. Cf. Boatwright, 
“Gardens,” 74, on gardens as emblems of withdrawal from public life. 

179. As Beard remarks, “Horti,” 28, Tacitus has portrayed Messalina as “garden 
rubbish.” 

180. PIR, # 134. P. Fabia, Onomasticon Taciteum (Paris, 1900), 16-17. 

181. Grimal, Jardins, 183-88. 

182. Padel, “Space,” 347. 

183. Shakespeare, As You Like It, act II, scene 5. Andreae, “Grabkunst” 78, cites 
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Cicero’s Cato Maior 65, and notes the similar sentiments of Menander, which consti- 
tuted Augustus’ last words, according to Suetonius (Aug. 69). 

184. Democritus 68, fr. 115 D-K, rendered by Ringer, Electra, 7, as: “The world is 
a skene, life / a parodos: you enter, take a look, then leave.” 

185. Boyle, Tragic Seneca, 112-37. 

186. Boyle, Tragic Seneca, 128, sees Seneca’s Medea 369—71 to be an echo of Vergil’s 
Aeneid 1.128ff. 

187. J. D’Arms, “Between Public and Private: The Epulum Publicum and Caesar’s 
Horti Trans Tiberim,” Horti Romani: Atti del Convegno Internazionale, Roma 4-6 Maggio 
1995: Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, Supplimenti 6 
(1998): 33. 

188. A. La Regina, Museo Nazionale Romano: Palazzo Massimo alle Terme (Rome, 
1998), 196-201. 

189. M. De Voss, “Funzione e decorazione dell’Auditorium di Mecenate,” in Roma 
Capitale 1870-1911: L’Archeologia in Roma Capitale tra Sterro e Scavo (Rome, 1984), 
231-47. Cf. La Rocca, “Artisti,” 204. Cf. Lanciani, Ruins, 410-11, who notes the con- 
fusion that followed its discovery and excavation, when it was thought to be a recita- 
tion hall and thus was called “the Auditorium of Maecenas.” 

190. A. Wallace-Hadrill, Houses and Society in Pompeii and Herculaneum (Prince- 
ton, 1994), 27. 

191. Wallace-Hadrill, Houses, 27. 

192. E. D’Ambra, Roman Art (Cambridge, 1998), 140-42. 

193. M. Stokstad, Art History (New York, 1995), 249-52 and 256-59. 

194. E.g., perched on walls: the architectural fresco from Boscoreale: D’Ambra, 
Art, 140-41; floating: “third style” House of M. Lucretius Fronto: Stokstad, Art His- 
tory, 257. 

195. P. Zanker, The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus (Ann Arbor, 1990), 281. 

196. Wallace-Hadrill, Houses, 27. 

197. J. Elsner, Art and the Roman Viewer: The Transformation of Art from the Pagan 
World to Christianity (Cambridge, 1995), 84-85. 

198. B. Bergman, “The Pregnant Moment: Tragic Wives in the Roman Interior,” in 
Sexuality in Ancient Art, ed. N. B. Kampen (Cambridge, 1996), 199-218. 

199. Elsner, Art, 61-62. 

200. Elsner, Art, 76-79. 

201. Elsner, Art, 51-58. 

202. As Elsner remarks, Art, 78, “It might be quite normal for a statue off a peri- 
style to represent the third paragraph of a Ciceronian speech.” 

203. G. Crandell, Nature Pictorialized: “The View” in Landscape History (Baltimore 
and London, 1993), 37. An example of the garden as theatrical space is evident from 
the fourth-style garden fresco from the House of the Orchard at Pompeii, in which a 
theatrical mask hangs surrealistically in the architrave above a garden, which itself re- 
sembles an “ornamental screen”: D’Ambra, Art, 138. 

204. Boyle, Tragic Seneca, 19. 

205. Boyle, Tragic Seneca, 19. 

206. Purcell, Tomb, 30. 

207. See chap. 5, sec. 1. 

208. Cassium histrionem solitum inter alios eiusdem artis interesse ludis, quos mater sua 
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in memoriam Augusti sacrasset; nec contra religiones fieri, quod effigies eius, ut alia nu- 
minum simulacra, venditionibus hortorum et domuum accedant. 

209. Postremo arserit cunctaque corripuerit, noscatur (1.73.1). Rademacher, Bildkunst, 
77, notes the passage’s function as a Leitmotif. This episode demonstrates Tacitus’ tal- 
ent for using one expression to convey multiple themes. Keitel, “Foedum Spectaculum,” 
342-51, demonstrates how Tacitus can use an expression, such as foedum spectaculum, 
to serve various thematic purposes. Goodyear, Annals, 2:154, remarks upon the emo- 
tional impact of the metaphors in this passage, which “suggest a force both insidious 
and violent .. . like fire or disease.” He then notes that inrepserit and repressum sit are 
common medical metaphors, and that they endow arserit and corripuerit with “latent 
medical imagery.” There is no reason, though, that arserit and corripuerit cannot sug- 
gest both disease and more obviously fire. Ut quibus initiis at 1.73.1 is suggestive. In 
using an apparent metaphor of fire to describe the beginnings of an evil that later burst 
into flames, Tacitus may be suggesting that the consequences of Tiberius’ reign would 
burst into literal flames during that of Nero. 

210. 1.15.2 and 1.73.1-4. 

211. O’Gorman, Irony, 24, observes that Augustus is the “authority” for everything 
that is “transgressive and disorderly” in Tiberius’ reign. 

212. E.g., Mnester (11.28.1); Pythagoras (15.37.4). Richlin, Priapus, 100, remarks 
that the word, mimus/a, was tantamount to meretrix in Roman invective. 

213. Rademacher, Bildkunst, 207, marks this passage as a turning point for the 
narrative. 

214. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 3, 249, compares this passage to 11.13.1: the- 
atralem populi lasciviam. 

215. O’Gorman, Irony, 24, notes the failure of the legislation, and the “chaotic 
boundlessness that infects the Tiberian regime.” The real Tiberius seems to have en- 
joyed a good laugh, especially at the expense of lawyers, judging by an epitaph (from 
the columbarium excavated in 1840) dedicated to the Emperor’s “stand-up comic,” 
Mutus Argutus (CIL 6.2 4886): ... CAESARIS. LVSOR / MVTVS ARGVTVS. IM- 
ITATOR / TI. CAESARIS. AVGVSTI. QVI / PRIMVM. INVENIT. CAVSIDICOS. 
IMITARI. [The Jester of Caesar, Mutus Argutus, impressionist of Tiberius Caesar Au- 
gustus. He [Mutus] was the first and foremost to imitate attorneys at the bar.] Unfortu- 
nately, the plaque, which Henzen saw (row 4, #2 from the left under the stairs) of the 
Columbarium (Bull. Inst. 1840) 138, plaque #10, seems to have disappeared between 
its discovery in 1840 and 1995-08 [the years when | was studying the columbariuml], 
leaving only a square hole, where the epitaph should have been. 

216. Bartsch, Actors, 3. Woodman and Martin, Annales, Book 3, 143, 393, 458, ob- 
serve that Tacitus uses metaphors of transgression of boundaries in his characteriza- 
tions of both Piso and Tiberius in book 3. 

217. Again, Tacitus’ multi-purpose intentions in using such imagery must be em- 
phasized. E.g., O’Gorman, Irony, 26, has associated Germanicus’ triumphal pageant 
and the carrying of his imago with a funeral procession. Theatrical representation, 
however, played a major part in the pomp of Roman aristocratic funerals. This is ev- 
ident not only from the presence of actors wearing the imagines of the deceased and 
his ancestors (Polyb. 6.54) but also from the rituals that were designed to portray 
death as an epideictic event “calling forth ... dramatic forms of narrative, poetry and 
theatre.” Ochs, Consolatory Rhetoric, 31. Cf. Wiseman, Drama, 52, who remarks that 
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plays were performed at funerals. Therefore theatrical and funerary imagery are not 
mutually exclusive. 

218. Favro, Urban Image, 200. 

219. They were again expelled in Ann. 13.25.4. Woodman, “Dramatics” 113, ob- 
serves that theatrical rivalries spilled over into public and political life. 

220. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 3, 79, remarks that Antonia and Messalina had 
similar privileges (Dio. 60.5.2 and 60.22.2). Where Bauman, Women, 125, from this 
passage, concludes that Livia was “the criterion of Vestal Virtues,” in consideration of 
Tacitus’ other insinuations, it is unlikely that he intended his readers to recall her do- 
mestic probity. 

221. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 17, note a similar irony in Augustus’ 
efforts to reestablish Roman morality (3.25.1 and 3.28.3), which are impeded by the 
immorality of his own family (3.24.2). 

222. Woodman, “Dramatics,” 107 and 108. 

223. Bartsch, Actors, 2. 

224. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 219. 

225. Woodman and Martin, Annals, Book 3, 219. 

226. OLD, s.v., actum, definition 8. 

227. The parallel is cited by Koestermann, Annalen, Band 1, 250, who also notes 
6.11.1 and 13.28.1. On the political significance of this passage, Shotter, “Simulacra,” 
265-71; Walker, Annals, 64, also cites vestigia morientis libertatis (1.74.6), as an ex- 
ample of the fruits of tyranny. 

228. As imago can have theatrical overtones, Slater, “Masks,” 33-46, so can simulacra. 

229. Dickison, “Claudius,” 634, terms Claudius’ court “grim and ruthless, but in- 
sidiously comic,” and she believes it was conceived in the bitter humor of the satiric 
theater. 

230. Euripides, according to Segal, Poetics, 58, uses metaphors of unyoking, &Cuyec 
(Ba. 694), to describe the Maenads, who have left their homes and let down their hair 
(nadetoav eis uous xdwas [Ba. 695]). Tacitus uses similar metaphors in relation to 
Messalina (11.31.2). A. Henrichs, “Greek Maenadism from Olympias to Messalina,” 
HSCP 82 (1978): 157, characterizes the episode as one of the “less factual accounts of 
Bacchic festivals.” Syme, Tacitus, 348, who is unaware of theatrical allusions, sees this 
an example of “light tripping words” that evoke a “gay dance” at a “garden party,” al- 
though on p. 539, he notes an “ominous cloud that hangs over” the event, which he 
nevertheless terms “light and frivolous.” See Koestermann, Annalen, Book 3, 96, who 
cites the episode as a phantom of a harvest (simulacrum). 

231. Although thyrsum quatiens is reminiscent of xtumotvta 8beoov (Eur. Ba. 240), 
the expression was, according to Henrichs, “Maenadism,” 157, n. 113, recycled from 
Euripides by Catullus, 64.256, quatiebant . . . thyrsos. Again, we have a demonstration 
of the reuse of Attic prototypes in Roman poetry and historiographical rhetoric. Segal, 
Poetics, 95, observes that the “female-wielded” thyrsus, which can be thrust phallically 
into the ground to bring forth “milk, wine, and honey,” is emblematic of inversion of 
the natural order and symbolizes “virago-like independence.” Aeschylus also treated 
the theme in at least five plays: Leuéhy 7] “YSeoedeot, Atovicov Teogoi, Baxyat, 
Edvto.at, and MevOevc. H. W. Smyth, Aeschylus, LCL (Harvard, 1983), 2: 375-78. 

232. Since, according to Segal, Poetics, 46-47, ivy garlands render Pentheus “the 
maenads’ victim.” Messalina’s flowing hair and Silius’ ivy-bound head represent a sim- 
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ilar overturning of the natural order, suggesting that she has coerced him into this dis- 
graceful “marriage.” 

233. Logia isa recurrent theme in the Bacchae and it is contrasted persistently with 
Pentheus’ lack thereof, according to E. R. Dodds, ed., Euripides Bacchae (Oxford, 
1960), 179; cf. Segal, “Poetics,” 298-99. Claudius, whom Tacitus portrays as an expert 
on erudite subjects (11.13—15), is nevertheless depicted as an ignoramus about his own 
affairs (e.g., ignaro Caesare [11.2.2]; matrimonii sui ignarus [11.13.1]; insidiis incautum 
[11.26.2]), until he finally recognizes what had been going on: Isque illi fmis inscitiae 
erga domum suam fuit (11.25.5). 

234. Procax chorus is suggestive of gadding maenads: e.g. waves OodCovoa (Eur. 
Troad. 349; cf. Ba. 219). Henrichs, “Maenadism,” 157 n. 113, cites Ovid’s Metam. 
3.726, strepente . . . choro. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 3, cites Verg. Aen. 7.396: 
pampineasque gerunt incinctae pellibus hastas. Segal, Poetics, 204, sees Euripides’ pine- 
tree to have been a “precarious delusion of phallic power.” Claudius would seem to be 
suffering from similar delusions. Henrichs, “Maenadism,” 159, also notes Vettius’ 
Pentheus-like ascent. 

235. Segal, Poetics, 15-16, notes that Dionysus was the god of “dissolution of the 
familiar,” as well as ambiguity and subversiveness. 

236. E. Wolfflin, Ausgewiihlte Schriften, ed. G. Meyer (Leipzig, 1933), 8. Many thanks 
are owed to J. Pigofi, who, during the summer of 1997 at the American Academy in 
Rome, read this study and offered many insightful suggestions, including this one. 

237. Juvenal confines his scurrilous tirade to the image of the inexhaustible mere- 
trix Augusta (Sat. 6.114-32). 

238. Henrichs, “Maenadism,” 157, notes the verbal similarities in Catullus, Vergil, 
and Ovid, which he conjectures may have been a factor in republican tragedy. He also 
has discovered them in the historians Livy and Velleius. Each passage, however, is ul- 
timately traceable to Euripides’ Bacchae. On Bacchanalian rhetoric in Latin prose see 
Santoro Lhoir, Rhetoric, 24-25, 56, 96, 129, 185, 189. 

239. TLL, s.v. fabula, definition 5: ut apud Graecos drama, sic apud Latinos generaliter 
fabula dicitur, cuius species sint tragoedia, comoedia, etc. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 3, 
276, notes how fabula, accompanied by histrio, turns Agrippina’s accusations against 
Silana into a Theatersttick. 

240. Dodds, Bacchae, lii. Koestermann, Annales, Band 3, 86, calls the episode an 
Ehetragédie, and an example of Tacitus’ innate artistry. Walker, Annals, 22, notes that 
the scene forms a “dramatic climax” to the eleventh book. 

241. Dickison, “Claudius,” 634. 

242. Dickison, “Claudius,” 635. 

243. Segal, Poetics, 111-14, sees their wild mountain haunts as metaphorical of un- 
controlled emotions and antithetical to civilized order and civic institutions. 

244. Segal, Poetics, 86. 

245. Segal, Poetics, 86-87. 

246. Segal, Poetics, 94, cites Eur. Bacchae, 594f., 603f., 606, 623-24. Pseudo-Long- 
inus, On the Sublime, 15.6, recalls a fragment from one of Aeschylus’ Dionysiac plays: 
évOovord dt) Sua, Paxyever otéyyn (“The house is all afrenzy, the roof rocks with Bac- 
chic madness!”), cited in Smyth, Aeschylus, 1:400. 

247. Koestermann, Annalen, Band 3, 88, terms inhorruerat “starkste Metapher,” and 
notes the correspondence with 12.1.1: Caede Messalinae convulsa principis domus. 
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248. V. Castellani, “That Troubled House of Pentheus in Euripides’ Bacchae,” 
TAPA 106 (1976): 61-83, notes the element of prophecy in the shaking of the palace. 

249. Dickison, “Claudius,” 644. 

250. Dickison, “Claudius,” 640. 

251. R. W. Reynolds, “The Adultery Mime,” CQ (1946): 77-84, cited by Dickison, 
“Claudius,” 644. 

252. Reynolds, “Mime,” 82-84. 

253. Woodman, “Structure” 156-57. Cf. O’Gorman, Irony, 174, who sees the Fide- 
nae disaster as a parallel to the aftermath of the great fire. 

254. Garson, “Observations,” 25, notes that Tacitus portrays the ex-slave as a 
paragon of “human depravity,” who engages in sordida merces. 

255. Again, Tacitus juxtaposes the theater with the domus but this time to good in- 
tent, noting noble houses that were opened to the wounded: patuere procerum domus 
(4.63.2). Garson, “Observations,” 23, judges that Tacitus has provided his readers with 
“an emotional description of human agony, which reads more like free composition.” 

256. Woodman, “Structure,” 157. 

257. OLD, s.v., spectaculum. As such, spectaculum relates to dic, an Aristotelian 
poetic of tragedy. Moreover, it pertains to the historiographical category of “tragic his- 
tory.” I. Borzsak, “‘Spectaculum,’ ein Motiv der ‘tragischen Geschichstschreibung’ bei 
Livius und Tacitus,” ACD 9 (1973): 57-67, judges that Tacitus’ emphasis on spectacu- 
lum places his work in the category of “tragic history.” Malissard, “Décor,” 2866, re- 
marks on the theatrical setting of the Fucine Lake affair. 

258. Keitel, “Spectaculum,” 342-51, judges that public spectacles are Tacitean 
metaphors for the readiness of Roman society to be enslaved by tyrants. 

259. Malissard, “Décor,” 2866, remarks that the details, which lend scenic over- 
tones, underline both the spectaculum and the complete hold by the organizers over the 
spectators. 

260. [Cic.] Herenn. 4.60; Sen. Ep. 76.31. See chap. 3, sec. 3. 

261. See chap. 3, sec. 3. 

262. Atque illi vinclis absoluti Agrippinam quoque, haud procul alio suggestu conspicuam, 
isdem quibus principem laudibus gratibusque venerati sunt. [And so the Britons, as soon as 
they had been set loose from their shackles, paid adoration to the princeps, and with 
the same tributes and thanksgivings, they also adored Agrippina, who was attracting 
attention on another dais not far away.] For a full discussion of the theatrical implica- 
tions of this episode, see Santoro Lhoir, “Usurpation,” 21-23. 

263. Betensky, “Neronian Style,” 423, calls Tacitus’ words a “‘behind the scenes’ 
cliché [that] is brought to life.” 

264. Dickison, “Claudius,” 634-47. 

265. See chap. 3, sec. 3. 

266. The Italian term naufragio-shipwreck—used of contemporary dramatic “flops” 
(and dreadful parties) seems appropriate to this event, featuring navale proelia. The un- 
leashing of the floodgates virtually wiped out a banquet held on the shore of the lake: 
quin et convivium effluvio lacus adpositum magna formidine cunctos adfecit, quia vis 
aquarum prorumpens proxima trahebat, convulsis ulterioribus aut fragore et sonitu exterri- 
ti(s). simul Agrippina trepidatione principis usa ministrum operis Narcissum incusat cupidi- 
nis ac praedarum. nec ille reticet, impotentiam muliebrem nimiasque spes eius arguens 
(12.57.2). Note that Tacitus’ actual naufragium at 14.3.3 constitutes what is essentially 
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a theatrical prop, complete with a mechanical device to propel Agrippina unceremo- 
niously into the ocean, an image—as the reader’s imagination furnishes the resultant 
splash—suggestive of slapstick comedy. 

267. On the masculinized women of tragedy see Shaw, “Intruder,” 255-66; and 
H. P. Foley, “The Female Intruder Reconsidered: Women in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 
and Ecclesiazusai,” CP 77 (1982): 1-21. See also Hallett, “Same/Other,” 61. See also 
Santoro Vhoir, “Usurpation,” 23. 

268. Ina house, however, where the state and all its citizens were obeying a female 
(verso ex eo civitas et cuncta feminae oboediebant [12.7.3]), Narcissus’ reign is doomed to 
be short lived. Tacitus, who is obsessed by women in power, seems to imply that female 
rule is a slightly worse fate than rule by an ex-slave: see Santoro Vhoir, “Usurpation,” 
5-25. 

269. Roller, Constructing Aristocracy, 264—72. 

270. Malissard, “Décor,” 2867. 

271. To misquote Shakespeare. Bartsch, Actors, 28. Cf. C. E. Manning, “Acting 
and Nero’s Conception of the Principate,” G&R, ser. 2 (1975): 164-75. 

272. Woodman, “Dramatics,” 104-28. 

273. Woodman, “Dramatics,” 105, notes Tacitus’ use of quasi fabulam in respect to 
the Pisonian conspiracy. 

274. Bartsch, Actors, 21. 

275. Bartsch, Actors, 18, sees this episode as an example of Nero’s role playing, in 
which the internal “audience” has not been given a copy of the script. 

276. Woodman, “Dramatics,” 113. 

277. As Woodman, “Tacitus Reviewed,” 168, observes, Tacitus passes over the per- 
formance itself. 

278. Bartsch, Actors, 27, cites Suet. 20.2, in which Nero continues to sing during 
an earthquake, as evidence of his devotion to his art. 

279. Benario, “Vergil,” 27, detects a chain reaction, remarking that the “first crime 
of the new emperor [Tiberius] may well have been the last one of the old emperor.” 
Tacitus’ reminiscence of his words primum facinus novi principatus (1.6.1) with prima 
novo principatu mors (1.13.1) identifies the death of Junius Silanus as merely another 
link in an ongoing chain. 

280. Tacitus’ disapproval is implied in his designation of Agrippa as ignobilis loco 
(1.3.1) and by the interjection “At hercule!” in relation to Tiberius’ adoption of Ger- 
manicus (1.3.5). 

281. Michel, “Stil,” 284. 

282. As Bartsch observes, Nero was “a true aspiring actor and singer” who “grants 
his career priority over all else.” Cf. Betensky, “Neronian Style,” 432, who remarks that 
Nero pictures himself delusionally as a tragic hero. 

283. ovtoL yuvatuas, GAAG Toeyovas ... dtegol... uéAaivan 6’ és tO nav BSEAvX- 
TQOMOL... (Not women, but Gorgons . . . without wings, jet-black, thoroughly loath- 
some! [Aesch. Eu. 48... 51-52]). Since, according to S. I. Johnston, Restless Dead, 
Encounters between the Living and the Dead in Ancient Greece (Berkeley, 1999), 255, the 
Erinyes “feed” on “intrafamilial strife,” especially that which extends “backward and 
forward over generations,” and since Tacitus implants his British “furies” (14.30.1) at 
the beginning of a series of episodes that end in a gruesome prodigy that includes fem- 
inae in furorem turbatae (14.32.1), one might think that these raving women in black 
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represent harbingers of doom both for Tacitus’ “Orestes” and for the accursed Julio- 
Claudian dynasty. 

284. In book 15, vocabulary connoting sound and sight, as well as appearance, 
heightens the histrionic overtones of the chapters immediately preceding and culmi- 
nating in the fire and its aftermath, as Tacitus repeats and clusters his vocabulary: e.g., 
effigies (15.29.1 and 15.29.2); species (15.29.2); simulacrum (15.29.2 and 15.44.1); 
(used with imago [15.29.3; also 15.31.1]); vestigia (15.40.2); canere (15.33.1, 15.34-1, 
15.39.3); theatrum (15.33.3 and 15.34.1); domus (15.33.1, 15.39-1, 15-42-1, 15-43-1; 
15.43.2); faces (15.37-4 and 15.38.7); ignis (15.38.1, 15.38.5, 15-40.1, 15.43-3); 
[con]labi (15.34.1). This diction is complemented by congruent repetition of words 
connoting both theater and either literal or figurative burning (e.g., spectaculum (15.32 
and 15.44.5); gladiator (15.32 and 15.34.1); scaena (15.39.3); circus (15.32); circense lu- 
dicrum (15.44.5); and fulgere (15.29.2); flammeum (15.37.4); flamma (15.38.2); in- 
cendium (15.38.33 15.40.13 15.40.2); conripere (15.38.2); [sem]urere (15.40.2). Valenti 
Pagnini, Potere, 89-109, sees words such as species, imago, and simulacrum to be illus- 
trative of the gap between reality and appearance in the Julio-Claudians’ relations 
with their subjects. 

285. Woodman, “Dramatics,” 127, notes that by the time of the Pisonian conspir- 
acy, Nero has been acting so many roles during the previous ten years that “he is about 
to lose the ability to sustain the boundaries between them.” 

286. Betensky, “Neronian Style,” 432, notes that Nero’s real crime as an emperor 
was performing in public. 

287. Eriksson, Annalen, 105-6. Cf. Léfstedt, “Style,” 2; cf. Syme, Tacitus, 711. Cf. 
J. Adams, “Later Books,” 351, who dismisses the notion of stylistic changes, observing 
that any such permutations are of a “haphazard kind.” The idea that stylistic changes 
in the Annales might be the product of random caprice on the part of Tacitus, who had 
been an orator of the first magnitude, is untenable. If such changes are indeed present, 
they are calculated. Rademacher, Bildkunst, 232-33, also cites the discussion. Cf. 
Klingner, Beobachtungen, 187. 

288. Eriksson, Annalen, 105. 

289. Goodyear, “Development,” 23. 

290. Demetrius was a rhetorician, thought to be a contemporary of Tacitus and per- 
haps on the staff of the historian’s father-in-law, Agricola. W. Rhys Roberts, “Introduc- 
tion,” Demetrius on Style, LCL (Cambridge, MA, 1991), 272-75. This date is disputed 
sharply by D. A. Russell and M. Winterbottom, Ancient Literary Criticism: The Princi- 
pal Texts in New Translation (Oxford, 1972), 172. They suggest that Demetrius wrote 
during the first century BC. 

291. Plotnick, “Satyr Drama,” 334. 

292. K. J. Dover, Aristophanic Comedy (Berkeley, 1972), 186. Aristophanes’ plays 
were among the recommended readings for aspiring orators (Quint. Inst. Orat. 1.10.18, 
10.1.6, 12.10.65). 

293. Dickison, “Claudius,” 634-47. 

294. On theatrical self-referentiality as a characteristic of comedy: O. Taplin, 
“Comedy and the Tragic,” in Tragedy and the Tragic, ed. M. S. Silk, (Oxford, 1996), 
188-202. 

295. Woodman, “Dramatics,” 120-21. 

296. See chap. 5, sec. 2. 
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297. N. Slater, “Transformations of Space in New Comedy,” in The Theatrical Space 
(Cambridge, 1987), 7, notes Plautus’ love of eavesdropping scenes. The prototype of 
the female eavesdropper of comedy is illustrated on several south-Italian vases, in 
Winkler and Zeitlin, Dionysus, pl. 19 and 20. To Betensky, “Neronian Style,” 425, 
Agrippina’s actions depict her move from behind the scenes in “an aggressive step to- 
ward power.” 

298. Medea superest (Sen. Med. 166): Segal, “Violation,” 173, sees this self-drama- 
tization as an expression of “individual alienation from the central values of the cul- 
ture.” Cf. Rosenmeyer, Senecan Drama, 52, who defines self-dramatization as “the char- 
acter’s intense recognition that he is creating his role for the delectation and horror of 
others” whose presence adds “substance to his standing.” Rademacher, Bildkunst, 99 n. 
455, notes that Tacitus has used that same device in his portrayal of the valiant Ligus 
mulier at Hist. 2.13.2 (uterum ostendens). 

299. Hind, “Death,” 204-11. 

300. Dover, Comedy, 149. 

301. Bartsch, Actors, 1-35. 

302. Dover, Comedy, 56. 

303. T.C. W. Oudemans and A. P. M. H. Lardinois, Tragic Ambiguity: Anthropology, 
Philosophy and Sophocles’ Antigone (Leiden, 1987), 61. 

304. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 171, remarks that Nero plans these public parties 
with “feigned laetitia.” 

305. This might be rendered with tongue-in-cheek doggerel as follows: “Our Rome is 
now both Home and State. You'd better flit to Veii, If that town, said Stately Home does 
not ap-pro-pri-ate!” Nero may have been blamed rhetorically for transferring the bound- 
aries of the country to the city, but as Favro, Urban Image, 211-14, observes, Augustus 
had already blurred the “visual and conceptual boundaries” of the city by creating a 
“green belt of hort?” around Rome. 

306. “In order to cultivate the reputation that no place made him as happy as Rome, 
he himself arranged banquets in public places and used the entire city as if it were his 
own private household.” Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 171, notes the transference. 

307. The scene is so pictorial that it almost reads like a movie scenario. Woodman, 
Tacitus Reviewed, 179-85, interprets the episode, which contains allusions to Vergil 
and Horace, as a parody of Antony wooing Cleopatra on her brightly lit barge. 

308. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 173, notes the elaborate ostentation and extrav- 
agance of Tigellinus’ building project. 

309. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 171-76, sees the inclusion of the “herd of per- 
verts” in the narrative as further indications of the reversal of the normal order. Inlus- 
tres feminae or “distinguished noblewomen” has been interpreted here as “courtesans of 
the court,” due to their presence in Nero’s lupanaria. 

310. As Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 186-88, observes, the “ceremony” is intended 
to evoke the previous false “wedding” between Messalina and G. Silius in the minds 
of Tacitus’ readers. Woodman also remarks that the juxtaposition of imperator and 
flammeum could not be more ironic or more unnatural. 

311. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 177-83 and 188-89, noting the paradoxical na- 
ture of Tacitus’ depiction, writes that the entire affair suggests behavior that is “morally 
defective” as well as “unnatural and foreign.” He also remarks on the transformation 
of the participants’ costumes and roles. 
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312. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 178, cites the flammeum as both a reversal and 
an “affront to nature.” 

313. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 147. 

314. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 147. 

315. Rademacher, Bildkunst, 197, notes that Tacitus presents the fire as a direct re- 
sult of Nero’s Grausamkeit. 

316. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 178-79. 

317. Woodman, Tacitus Reviewed, 51, remarks on Tiberius’ willingness to play a 
part. N. P. Miller, “Tiberius Speaks,” AJP 89 (1968): 8-14, notes the change from 
oblique personal utterances in book 1 to speeches in the Senate in book 3, which 
demonstrate “characteristic capability . .. characteristic astringency . . . characteristic 
fury .. .” He also discerns a progression in Tacitus’ presentation, which continues in 
the later books, in the portrayal of Nero, who speaks far less than Tiberius, and con- 
verses about personal matters more than politics. He judges that although Tacitus may 
have had access to the acta senatus, and therefore to Tiberius’ actual words, that “dra- 
matic speech, written by an historian to aid his interpretation, need be written in no 
style but his own.” On the discrepancy between Tiberius’ thought and speech, see 
Bloomer, Latinity, 154-76. 


CONCLUSION 


1. Inst. Orat. 10.1 is concerned with the range of literature with which an orator 
was expected to be familiar. Quintilian believed that Homer was fundamental 
(10.1.46). He also recommends Alcaeus, for eloquence and brevity (10.1.63); Si- 
monides for his ability in commovenda miseratione (10.1.64); Aristophanes, Eupolus, 
and Cratinus, and Old Comedy in general cum sinceram illam sermonis Attici gratiam 
prope sola retinet and because it is et grandis et elegans et venusta (10.1.65); Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, for the reasons stated in the introduction to this book 
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2. Walker, Rhetoric, 94, citing Kennedy, notes that “such complaints were simply an 
expression of the traditionalist, classicizing mentality that seems pervasive in Greco- 
Roman thought.” Cf. M. Winterbottom, “Returning to Tacitus’ Dialogus,” in The Or- 
ator in Action and Theory in Greece and Rome, ed. C. W. Wooten (Leiden, 2001), 
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Favro, Urban Images, 7-8. 
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72. Zanker, Images, 112. 

73. Rutledge, “Trajan,” 144, cites the public’s penchant for “parallel-mania,” which 
he characterizes as “an almost ineluctable inclination to draw parallels between the 
past and the present in order to impart meaning to their own times or to a given 
event.” 
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74. Zanker, Images, 280-81, discussing one of the cubicula of Augustus’ house on 
the Palatine, remarks on the “simplicity” of its murals’ articulation, “like a stage.” He 
does not, however, comment on the two painted high-coiffed tragic masks perched on 
the trompe l'oeil walls framing the “picture window,” which “opens” onto a “vista” of a 
sacral-idyllic altar. 

75. See chap. 5. 

76. Rutledge “Trajan,” 144-45, maintains that Tacitus’ portrayal of Tiberius’ pen- 
chant for obcura verba as well as his tendency to scrutinize the words and meanings of 
others “ultimately reflects the reading practice of [the historian’s] audience.” 

77. Birley, Hadrian, 5, argues that Tacitus, who was approximately sixty years old at 
Hadrian’s succession, had just begun to write the Annales. 

78. Birley, Hadrian, 386; cf. Syme, Tacitus, 498, 517, 519. 

79. Syme, Tacitus, 240, terms Plotina a “resolute and sagacious woman.” 

80. Mendell, Tacitus: The Man, 7, for instance, suggests 116 AD, the year before 
Trajan’s death, as the date of publication, since the historian refers to Trajan’s exten- 
sion of the Empire’s borders (Ann. 2.61.2; 4.4.3), but does not mention Hadrian's with- 
drawal in 117. Cf. Rutledge, “Trajan,” 141, who suggests a Trajanic date for the first 
books, “without doubt.” 

81. Dio (or one of his epitomists) hints at rumors of adultery between Plotina and 
Hadrian (69.10.3), feeling it necessary not only to refute what appear to be comments 
about the singularity (Qavpaotdév) of Hadrian’s elaborate post-mortem honors for the 
empress (whose gift of power was said to have been based on passion for him), but also 
to explain the real meaning of the Emperor’s eulogy for her. Apparently there was some 
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329N1723 9.582: 301n118; 11.775: Vitruvius 
301n118; 312.468: 296n22; 12.535: De Architectura: 5.6.8: 240, 328n168; 


329n172 5.6.9: 226, 238, 328n168 
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abdo, 103, 227 

abducta Neroni uxor, 54, 58, 174-75 

abortifacio, 180 

absolvo, 75, 208 

accensus, 21, 100 

adcurro, 221 

additis a tergo foribus, 240, 246 

ad exsolvendum obsidium, 73 

adficio, 185 

adfluo, 107 

adgnosco, 84, 90, 292n161 

adgredior, 83, 85 

adicio, 177 

adnecto, 75, 286n19 

adrogantia, 259; adroganti moderatione, 21 

adsimulo, 96, 191 

adulatio, 20, 318n131 

adulescens, 19, 129, 170, 311N32 

adulterus/a, 163, 237, 31132; adulterio 
pellexit, 151, r91 

adultus autumnus, 235 

adversor, 287n42; adversus, 184, 188, 
318n131 

advolo, 172 

aeger, 19, 24, 61, 104, 318n136; aegri- 
tudo, 184, 188, 329n176 

aegro et corpore fatigabatur, 61, 318n138 

aestas . . . adulta, 205 


detas, 192, 195, 312N50, 318nn136, 138 

agere et celerare statuit, 188-89 

agmen mulierum, 30 

ago, 209, 210 

albentia ossa, 105 

alvus, 190 

ambages, 89, 292n162 

ambigo, 88, 294n190 

ambiguus, 23, 69, 84, 85, 86, 88, 93, 94, 
103, 106 

ambitiosus, 123 

amicus ac medicus, 176, 189 

amitto, 140, 176 

amnis, 105, 200, 201, 293n178 

amphitheatrum, 237 

amplexus, 31 

ancilla mercenariae stirpis, 31473 

animo et corpore, 27; animum stupro 
vinxisse, 152 

animus, 27, 179, 191, 272Nn34, 298ns58, 
ar7ni17 

antiqua femina, 134, 314n66 

antrum, 226 

aperio, 23, 98, 182, 185, 186, 205 

apud unum . . . apud omnes, 271n16 

arcana domus, 353 arcanus, 20, 23, 94 

ardeo, 100, 104, 206, 296n23, 331209; 
ardesco, 104 


367 


308 


arguo, 126, 334n266 

arma, 282n237 

artes, 148, 150, 151, 152, 175, 176, 189, 
I9I, 314n66 

arx aeternae dominationis, 130, 200 

aspectus, 244 

asperum mare, 192 

aspicio, 104, 221 

atrox, 297N35; atrox odii, 142 

auctoritas, 116, 117 

audacia, 166 

audio, 169, 221, 243; auditio, 191 

auditorem . . . omni sono mulceant, 256; 
auditus, 69 

augeo, 131 

augustus: id enim plus esse quam consulem, 
258 

aula regia, 240 

duster, 32135 

avaritia, 28 

avid, 201 

avidus, 123 


barbarus, 122 

bellum, 19 

blandimentum, 144, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
175, 179; blandus, 155 

blanditia, 144, 153, 154, 317N117 


caedes, 182, 185, 187, 221, 312n50 

cano, 243, 244, 336n284 

carcer, 73 

carmina et veneficia, 316n97 

catena, 73 

celeritas, 169 

certamen, 214, 232, 295n21 

certus, 84, 103, 292n163 

chlamys, 301n118; chlamys aurata, 123, 
239, 240, 323N102 

chorus, 235 

CibUs; 339; S50 

cingo, 73, 195, 210, 248 

cinis, 185 

circensis, 242, 330n284 

circumfundo, 320n27 

claritudo, 98, 104, 191; clarus, 98, 104 

clauderentur domus, 187; claudi regiam 
iubet, 48 
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claudo, 49, 55, 73, 102, 188, 248, 240, 
31On101, 320n27 

claustra, 103, 201 

clementiae specie devinxerat, 146 

coepta luce, 106 

cognosco, 23, 30, 84, 85, 95, 187, 188, 
190, 194, 288n61, 294nI90, 318nI40, 
320N23 

cohibeo, 120 

collis, 238 

comicus, 328n168 

comis, 134, 314n66; comitas, 133-36 

commota principis domo, 37 

comperio, 19 

compleo, 238 

complexus, 30, 63-64, 86 

comploratio, 30 

comprimo, I19 

conflagratio, 205 

(con)iungo, 105, 292n159 

coniuratio, 167; coniuratio muliebris, 127, 
317NI17 

consanguineus, 105 

conscientia, 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 91, 94, 96, 
176, 182, 185, 189, 194, 318n140 

conscientia libidinum, 316n101; conscien- 
tia sceleris, 187, 188 

consclus, 23, 84, 89, 90, 95, 167, 186, 
318n140 

consono, 243 

cOnspicuus, 239, 294NI0, 334n262 

consternatio, 190 

contagio, 172 

contaminata ipsa respersaque, 32, 
279177 

contaminata superstitio, 312n48 

contra instituta Augusti, 201 

contrartum, 80, 81 

contra vertit, 130 

converto, 151, 243 

convulsa principis domus, 37 

coram, 98 

corpus, 19, 24, 184 

corripio, 100, 206, 210, 331n209, 
336n284 

corrumpo, 104, 145, 208; corruptor, 104 

cothornus, 236 

credo, 34, 91 
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credulitas, 54 

cremo, 21, 100 

crinis, 296n23 

crudelitas, 312n48 

cruor, 106; cruorem effudit, 73, 108 

cubiculum, 233, 235, 237 

cuncta inter se conexd, 47, 49, 77 

cuncta mox pernotuere, 96 

cunctatio, 318n139; cunctator, 41 

cunctor, 19, 41, 185, 194, 273n40, 278, 
340n1 42 

cunctus, 129, 187, 188, 189, 191, 218 

cupidine dominandi, 22, 77; cupidinibus 
flagrans, 22, 194 

cupiditas, 166; cupio, 20 

cupido, 20, 94, 239, 289ng92, 298n58, 
320Nn23, 334n266 

cupido auri, 78 

curiosus, 167 

custodia, 18, 49, 187, 188, 200, 201; cus- 
todio, 102 

custos, 18, 73, 145, 187, 288n73, 


318n135 
custos sepulcri, 226 


decorus, 119 

defessa luctu et corpore aegro, 63, 66, 
284n275 

defixit oculos, 64, 67 

delabor, 106, 243 

delenio, 146, 148 

demoror, 189 

detineo, 190 

devincio, 22, 54, 144-51, 152, 153, 155, 
172, 179, 191, 237 

devinctus amore, 155 

devotio, 178, 179, 316n97 

dicta/facta, 107 

discordia, 195, 214; discordo, 184, 194; 
discors, 195 

dies, 98, 107, 193 

dissimulatio, 82 

distraho, 51, 129, 275n80 

doctus, 88, 183, 232 

dolor, 191 

dolus, 25, 34, 129, 150, 151, 156, 175, 
193 

domesticum scelus, 310n25 


dominandi avida, 131, 133, 2970353 
domino, 21, 297N35 

dominatio, 21, 73, 76, 78, 117, 123, 129, 
131, 133, 148, 152, 156, 183, 200, 
259, 302N122, 314n66, 318n131 


dominationi . . . cupido, 22; dominationis 
arcana, 95 

domum et vias saepserat Livia, 47, 48, 55, 
78 


domus, 18, 123, 124, 148, 166, 167, 169, 
170-71, 174, 181, 195, 199, 200, 201, 
206, 208, 210, 218, 220-22, 223, 229, 
230, 2315232, 233) 235, 236, 241; 
243, 244-45, 240, 247, 248, 249-50, 
275nn89, 90, 331n208, 336n284 

domus Caesarum, 25, 34, 37, 186 

domus regnatrix, 43, 126, 249, 275n92 

donum, 48 

dubiis signis cruditatis, 171 

dubitatio, 20, 23, 84; dubito, 84, 89, 90, 
292n162 

dubium, 20, 23, 84, 88, 94, 103, 185, 
292n162, 318n140 

dulcedo, 147 

dux, 115-16, 136, 295nn20, 21; dux 
femina, 286n29 

dux malorum, 219; dux reliquus, 146 


ebrius, 167; ebrietas, 155 

effigies, 18, 26, 85, 98, 99, 104, 191, 206, 
207, 212, 284n289, 291nn128, 129, 
294N190, 331N209, 336n284 

effluo, 72 

effunde habenas, 72; effundo, 23, 73, 191, 
293n185 

effusae clementiae, 74, 101; effusis .. . 
Romanis, 73 

effuso in amorem, 73, 232 

ego accusavi, vos damnastis, 178 

‘ego me bene habeo!’, 193 

elabor, 208 

erumpo, 208 

eversa domus est funditus, 275n89 

everto, 83, 221, evertet domum, 275n89 

examen, 19 

(ex)arde(sc)o, 100, 207 

exercitus, 124, 154 

exitus, IQI 


379: 
expugno, 114 
exsatio, 35 
exsequide, 190 
exsoluti. . . legis nexus, 73, 103, 146, 190 


exsolvit venas, 293n185; exsolvo, 23, 73, 
103, 107, 146 

extremus, 192 

exuo, 137 


fabula, 333nn239, 241 

fabulosus, 88, 96, 191, 236 

facilis, 134, 154 

faecula Coa, 310n29 

fallax, 105, 154 

falsus, 23, 104, 187, 191, 275n87, 
318n131 

fama, 166, 192, 259, 320n23 

fatigo, 184, 192, 318n138 

fautor, 209 

fax, 100, 166, 243, 296n23, 336n284 

femina, 117, 122, 136, 137, 154, 162, 
176, 178, 219, 243, 294nN7, 10, 
296n23, 297Nn36 

femina duce, 114-15 

femina expertae fecunditatis, 301n122 

femina manipulos intervisat, 119, 137 

feminarum ductu bellare, 116 

feminarum vitia exuerat, 138 

fera bestia, 123 

feralem urnam tenens, 64, 67; ferales 
reliquias sinu ferret, 64 

ferox, 18, 28 

ferro transverberat, 82 

fessus, 195, 318n136 

festino, 24, 41, 185, 187, 194, 195, 
273n40 

fidei vinculum, 75 

filiae stupro violatae, 243 

filius, 47, 64, 91, 275n84 

fingo, 34, 191 

finis, 19, 95, 210, 320n27 

finis inscitiae erga domum suam, 95, 236 

firmatus, 186; firmitudo, 191 

flagitia uxoris, 95, 235 

flagrantissima flagitia, 193; flagrantissime, 
21, 99 

flagrantissime cupiverat, 22, 193; flagro, 
100, 104, 328n167 
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flamma, 248, 336n284 

flammeum, 248, 336n284 

flebilis sonus, 63 

fletus, 30 

floreo, 35, 275n87, 318n131, 323n92 

fluctus, 105, 125, 321N35 

flumen, 105, 233, 293n178 

foeda domi lascivia, 241; foeda per domos, 
233 

forma, 84, 93, 191 

formica, 216 

formido, 19, 24, 334n266 

fortitudo, 116 

forum, 122, 123, 124, 139 

fossa, 105 

fraus, 317NI17, 323N92 

fregit . . . anulum, 108 

fremitus, 243, 329n172 

(ef)fulgeo, 100, 212, 291n129, 336n284; 
fulgor, 104 

funestus, 106, 167 

Furiae, 243 

furor, 166, 296n23, 312n48 


gaudium, 19, 153, 273N50 

gemitus, 19, 63, 191 

gener, 47, 275n84 

gladiator, 336n284 

glisco, 195 

gnarus, 19, 23, 84, 88, 96, 105, 182, 185, 
194, 288n73 

gravesco, 184, 188, 193 

gravis, 18, 25, 54, 58, 59, 105, 169, 188, 
195, 295nI0, 329nI76 

grex, 249 

gurges, 105, 293n178 


habeo, 183 

haereo, 154 

haud ignotus, 294n190 

haud virilis, 133 

hibernum mare, 65 

histrio, 195, 206, 208, 214, 232, 237 

homo, 185, 225 

homo infirma valetudine, 169; homo 
valens, 169 

hortus, 199, 206, 222-29, 231, 244, 245, 
249-50, 329NNI71, 176, 331n209 
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humidus, 205 
humus, 105, 106, 249, 293n178 


id mulieri destinatum: viverent viri et 
servirent, 141 

ignarus, 19, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 
94, 95, 96, 101, 185, 189, 190, 194, 
288n61, 318n140 

ignava animalia, 227 

ignis, 100, 243, 330n284 

ignorantia, 84; ignoro, 84, 190 

ignotus, 84, 85, 88, 95, 103, 192, 218, 
294nn189-90, 318n140 

imago, 26, 44, 84, 98, I91, 212, 214, 
234, 291n128, 292n170, 294nT90, 
331n217, 336n284 

imbecillus, 150, 298n58, 317N117 

immolatio nafanda, 179 

imparo, 20 

impatiens, 190 

Imperator, 295n21; imperium, 114, 200, 
318n131 

imperitus, 185 

impero, 20, 187 

impiae matres, 218 

implico, 23 

impotens, 53, 125, 134, 281n208 

impotentia muliebris, 22, 123, 126, 128, 
132, 240, 314n66, 317NI17, 334n2606 

impotentia mulierum iussa, 137, 139 

impudicitia, 287n46; impudicus, 314n66 

inauditus, 185 

incendo, 31250; incendium, 100, 
336n284 

incensus, 104 

incerta ultionis, 66 

incertus, 23, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 80, 91, 
93, 103, 105, 106, 193, 292nn162-63, 
318n140 

incessusS, 122 

incestus, 95, 316n9g7 

incognitae libidines, 95; incognitus, 84, 93 

in contrarium versa, 95, 187 

indomitum animal, 123; indomitum ani- 
mum, 80; indomitus, 115 

induo, 136 

infecunditas, 192 

ingenium, 27, 134 


ingens animi, 130, 136 

inhio, 227-28, 329n171 

inhorresco, 236 

inlecebra, 149, 307N231 

inlustris, 294n7N10 

inpudicus, 160, 167 

inrisus, 190 

insaniantes Bacchae, 235 

insenesco, 318n138 

insignis, 20, 209, 212, 239, 294NN7, 10 

insomnis, 204, 271n16 

insula, 73, 249, 316n101 

insulto, 237 

integritas, 170 

intellegere viderentur, 23 

intellego, 23, 85, 89, 90, 91, 96, 105, 189, 
190, I9I, 193, 194, 288n61, 312n48 

intemperans libido, 160 

intercurso, 116, 243, 296n23 

interiacio, 195 

internosco, 89 

introspicio, 21, 25, 86, 98 

inultus, 69 

invalidus, 20, 24, 184, 195, 273n40, 
298n58, 318n144 

iocus, 136 

ira, 318n131; iracundia, 317n117 

iugum, 105, 293n178 

lus, 73 

iusta vindicta, 140 

iuvenis, 18, 185, 187, 31131; iuvenilis, 
179, 318n138 

iuventa, 271n16; tuventus, 19, 24 


labor, labi, 106, 244, 336n284 

lacrima, 19, 30, 73, 136, 191, 273nN50 

laetor, 185; laetus, 19, 103, 273N50 

lamentum, 195 

laqueus, 103 

latebra, 235 

latrocinium, 162, 178 

laudes et grates, 334n262; laudes 
gratesque, 131 

laxata catena, 74 

lenio, 135 

lento veneno inligaret, 74; lentus, 185, 
188, 190 

libera in libera patria, 28 


She) 


liberator, 108 

libertas, 19, 21, 115, 117, 123, 208, 259, 
304nNI 72, 318n131 

libertas amissa, 140 

libertus, 221, 237, 241 

libido, 28, 104, 166, 228, 235, 294nT90 

libo, 108 

licentia, 122, 208, 241 

ligo, 103 

limen cubiculi, 166 

limosus, 105 

lubricus, 106 

luctuosus, 167; luctus, 63, 297N35, 
298n58 

ludicer, 96, 214, 242 

ludus, 206, 214 

lugeo, 191 

lupanaria, 249 

lux, 98 

luxuria, 317N117 


machinator doli, 25, 34 

madeo, 167 

maerentium turba rogantium inter se, 67; 
maeror, 185 

maestitia, 30; maestus, 204 

magica sacra, magicae superstitiones, 
316n97 

magis sine domino quam in libertate, 117 

magorum sacra, 316n97 

maleficium, 162; malus, 195 

mancipium, 130 

manifestus, 98 

mare, 200, 201, 205, 321N35 

mater, 18, 129, 190, 194, 275n84; mater 
impotens, 134, 314n66 

matrona, 296n23 

maturo, IQ! 

memini, 103 

memoria, 103, 204, 251, 331n208; mem- 
oro, 103, I9I, 31OnI071, 318N131 

mensa, 221 

metuo, 167; metus, 185, 187, 275n87 

mico, 104 

migratio, 170 

miles in forum, miles in curiam, 282n237 

mimus, 206, 231 

minister operis, 240, 334n266 
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minor, -ari, 153 

miser, 30; miseror, I9I 

moderor, 185, 297n36; moderatio, 20; 
moderatus vir, 170 

modestia, 20 

mons, 106, 238, 328n168 

mora, 94, 107, 194, 195, 237, 248; 
moror, 185, 190, 318n139 

mors, 185, 186 

motus, 195 

muliebre donum, 48 

muliebre et fanaticum agmen, 116 

muliebre et miserabile agmen, 63 

muliebris, 30, 153, 228, 297n36 

muliebris fraus, 323n92 

muliebris impotentia, 10, 51, 124-33, 182, 
274n66, 314n66 

mulier, 30, 117, 119, 166, 169, 170, 
305n1 78; muliercula, 153 

mulieris scelus, 166-67; mulierum comita- 
tus, 122 

multitudo, 238 

munia ducis, 136 

munimentum, 195 

murUs, 195 

muto, 82, 287n45; mutatio, 80, 82 


nato, 167 

natura mulieris, 160 

natura versa est, 321n42 

naufragium, 205, 334n266 

ne cunctaretur, 19, 41, 185 

ne valuit, 20 

necessitas, 23; necessitudo rei publicae, 23, 
76, 79, 156, 242, 260 

nefarius, 172, 312n48 

nemus, 226 

nepos, 47, 275n84 

nequam, 167, 225 

nescia tolerandi, 65; nescio, 103, 294n190 

nescius, 84, 85, 105, 190, 288n61, 
294N190 

nexus, 73, 87, 103 

nihil deorum honoribus relictum, 22, 57, 
60, 76, 130 

nihil domi impudicum, nisi dominationem 
expediret, 78, 142 

nihil muliebre praeter corpus, 133 
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nihil relictum imperatoribus, 22, 130, 133 

nimia spes, 126, 240, 334n266 

nitor, 104 

nobilis, 294-95n10 

nocturna sacrificia, 172, 312n48 

nodus, 103 

nomen, 18, 21, 77, 189, 286n27 

non dliud . . . remedium, 22, 60, 184, 
194, 200 

non ultra civilem modum, 58 

nosco, 84, 93, 94; 95, 105, 106, 206, 218, 
292nn161, 163, 320n23, 331N209 

notesco, 84, 85, 294n189, 294nI9g0; no- 
tissimi versi, 262 

noverca, 21, 24, 34, 54, 129, 182, 183, 
218, 275n84, 281n213 

noverca insidiis domum omnem convelli, 
37 

novercalibus odiis, 22, 187 

novus, 19 

nox, 98, 106, 31250, 329n1 76 

noxium medicamen, 193 

nuptiae, 95 

nusquam cunctabundus, 19, 41 


obligo, 107 

oboedio, 129, 237, 241, 335n268 

obscura verba, 23; obscurus, 23, 98, 103, 
142, 294n190 

obsequium, 130 

obtego, 191, 208 

obtentui sumpta, 22, 57, 60, 77; obtentum 
habebat, 22, 78 

obteritur et calcatur, 123, 127 

occulom 103; oculus, 30, 167, 191, 212, 
311Nn32 

occultusm, 93, 94, 98, 101, 105, 167, 
185, IQI, 205, 291nI28, 294nI90, 
312n48, 318n140 

odium, 318n131 

odoribus conditur, 314n73 

optima mater, 194 

oraclum, 85 

oscula aperta dabas, oscula aperta dabis, 
102 

ostendo, 98, 105, 208 

ostento, 23, 98; ostentum, 255; ostentus, 
212 


paelex, 149, 179 

palam, 23, 98, 207, 294n190 

paludamentum, 239, 246, 323n102 

palus, 105, 106, 293n178 

pantomimus, 209, 232 

parata in defectores ultione, 136 

parens, 145, 192 

parietes, 166, 167 

pateo, 238; patefacio, 237, 238, 239 

paveo, 19, 195; pavesco, 86; pavor, 190 

parvulum sinu filium gerens, 63 

patria, 195 

paupertas, 208 

pax, 19 

pelagus, 105, 293n178 

pellicio, 144, 147, 148, 150, 191 

periculum, 189 

permulceo, 135 

pernicitas, 69 

pernotesco, 189 

persuasio veneni, 188, 202, 263 

perverto, 81-81 

pervicax trae, 142, 297N35 

pietas, 73; pietas erga parentem, 18, 25, 
57, 63, 156, 242, 260 

placidum aequor, placidumque pelagus, 
32135 

planctus, 63, 185 

planities, 106 

plena Caesarum domus, 36 

pollutus, 189 

pomoerium, 247 

popularis, 141, 302n122 

populum devinxit, 145 

porta, 103 

potens, 178; potentia, 132 

potestas, 122, 318n131 

potio, 189 

praematurus exitus, 202 

praemium, 189 

praesagium, 85, 86 

praesideo, 120, 122, 239 

praestringo, 105 

praetendo, 191 

preces, 30, 80, 312n48 

prima novo principatu mors, 182, 193 

primum facinus novi principatus, 182, 186 

princeps, 77, 188, 189 
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privata necessitudo, 79, 260 
privignus, 47, 275n84 
procax chorus, 235, 333N234 
progredior, 169 
promiscuus, 244, 312n50 
propero, 185 
prospera, 36, 318n131 
publicus, locus, 247 
pudicitia, 140, 176, 304n172, 308n249; 
pudor, 166, 227, 312n50 
pulchellus, 172 


purgamentum hortorum, 228 


quadrantaria Clytemnestra, 310n27 
quatere vincla, 75 
questus, 18, 273n50 


rapidus, 189, 190 

rapio, 185, 308n249 

ratio, 18, 166 

recens dolore, 66 

regia domus, 125 

regind, 125 

rego, 124, 184 

regno, 146; regnum, 76, 123, 147 

regum dominatione devinctus, 148 

regredior, 106, 185 

relabor, 208 

religio, 170 

remedium, 22, 60, 184, 193, 194, 195, 
200, 318n146 

repens, 318n138 

res publica, 18, 37, 200 

reticeo, 126 

retro, 30 

reviresco, 36 

rex, 148, 183, 295n21, 318n131 

vipa, 238 

robur, 19, 24, 184 

rumor, 18, 185, 258 

rupes, 226 


sacrificio, 235 

saepio, 21, 23, 49; 55-56, 735 78, 195; 
200, 201, 210, 248 

saeptum imperium, 49, 50, 77, 200, 216 

sdevitid, 24, 28, 208, 259; sdevus, 24, 
122, 27INI7 


saltus, 105, 106, 293n178 

sanguinem effudit, 74, 101; sanguis, 106, 
293n185, 323n9g2 

sapiens, 170; sapientia, 107; sapientis- 
simus, 87 

satyricus, 328n168 

saxum, 105, 293N178, 321N35 

SCAeNA, 221, 229, 240, 241, 244, 245, 
328n167, 336n284 

sceleratae preces, 172 

scelus, 32, 166, 182, 189, 193, 218, 
281n211, 283n268, 312n48 

scelus uxoris, 79, 129, 182, 184, 186, 187 

scenographia, 261 

scientia, 85, 86, 107, 116; scio, 84, 88, 
106, 292n163; scitum, 85 

scriptor, 183 

secretus, -um, 21, 84, 98, 237, 318n140 

seditio, 317N117 

senecta, 104, 191, 318n138 

senectus, 19, 24, 61, 318n138 

senem devinxerat, 47, 51, 61, 79, 182, 
191, 274n65 

senex, 47, 51, 61, 79, 182, 318n138 

senilis, 20, 271n17; senis, 18, 19 

sentio, 90 

sertus, 136 

serviendum feminae, 51, 129, 275n80 

servio, 146 

severissimis moribus, 121 

servitio promptior, 147; servitium, 18, 19, 
73) 133 

significo, 85 

signum, 20, 21, 98, 120, 136, 212, 
29INI29, 310N31, 311N32 

silentione an voce . . . exciperent, 67 

silva, 105, 106, 226, 293n178, 311n32 

simulacrum, 43, 94, 98, 104, 123, 206, 
208, 209, 212, 233, 243, 291n128, 
331N209, 332N217, 336n284 

simulacrum vendemiae, 235, 246 

simulatio, 21, 24, 191, 314n66; simulo, 
24, IQI 

sobrius, 190 

socordia, 114-15, 295n21 

soluta luxu, 235; solvo, 72, 75, 103, 106, 
185, 190, 289ng2 

somnus, 107 
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soror, 275n84 

speciem venturi simulans, 99, 224, 227 

species, 18, 26, 44, 84, 94, 98, 104, 105, 
107, 176, I9I, 243, 291Inn1 28-29, 
294n190, 328n168, 336n284 

speciosus, 234 

spectaculum, 78, 98, 211, 213, 236, 
238-39, 242, 294nIgO, 321n46, 
336n284 

specto, 98, 104, IQI, 209, 210, 211, 232, 
292NI70, 294NT90, 321N35 

specus, 226 

spelunca, 328n168 

spero, 125, 190 

spes, 19, 24, 107, 125, 316n101, 
318n136, 323n9g2, 334n266; spes dom- 
inandi, 151 

spiro, 19 

statua, 98, 206, 207 

statuo, 188 

strepitus; 221; strepo, 221, 321N35 

subsidia dominationi, 22, 76, 193; subsidia 
minuebantur, 193 

subsidium, 228; subsidium regno pararetur, 
22, 78 

subverto, 81-82, 195, 243, 287n42 

suggestus, 215, 239, 334n262 

superbia, 37; superbia muliebris, 228; su- 
perbus, 301n122 

supergredior, 203 

superstitio externa, 316n9g7 

suspecto, 19, 182; suspectus, 19, 187 

suspicio, 318n140 


tabidus, 189 

tego, 105 

tenax, 105 

temeraria, procax, irata mulier, 170 
templum, 195, 312n48 

temulentus, 190 

tendo, 74 

tenebra, 98, 106, 221 

tenuit domus una/domus una tenebit, 102 
terminus, 203, 216, 248, 320n27 

terra, 192 

terror, 195 

theatralis, 241 

theatrum, 206, 208, 209, 229, 231, 233, 


234, 236, 238, 243, 244-45, 249-50, 
321n46, 336n284 

thyrsus, 235, 332N232 

timor, 107, 166, 317N117 

torpeo, 227 

tragici exemplum, 32; tragicus, 328n168 

traho, 146 

transgredior, 201 

transigo, 201 

translatio criminis, 310n18 

trepidatio, 318n144, 334n266; trepidus, 
86 

tristis, 19, 273N50 

tumesco, 193 

tumidus, 105, 293n178, 321N35 

tumulus, 105 

turba, 183, 200 

turpis amor, 160 

tutor, 87 

ulciscor, 22, 140, 282n253; ultio, 
282n253 

ultionem morarentur intolerans, 66, 
283n255 

ultor, 75, 282n253; ultor violatae pudici- 
tide, 304n172 

ululatus, 243, 296n23 

umbraculum, 227 

umeo, 106; umidus, 105 

unda, 105, 106, 293n178, 321n35 

unum proelium, 258 

unus, 195, 200; unus homo, unus vir, 258 

urbs, 183, 187, 247, 248 

urgeo, 185 

uro, 100, 336n284 

uterus Capax, OT 

uxor, 182; uxor facilis, 134, 314n66 


vadum, 105 

vaecordia, 235 

vagae stellae, 87 

valeo, 20, 183, 194, 273n40; valetudo, 
193, 318n129 

validior, 184, 193 

validus, 20, 24, 85, 86, 184, 195, 205, 
273n40, 318n136, 318nn138—-40 

valitudo, 20, 183, 184, 187, 188, 189, 
IQI, 192, 318n138 

vasto, 243; vastus, 321N35 
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vehiculum, 228 

velocitas, 195 

venas abscindunt, 293n185; venas exsol- 
vendas, 73 

venefica, 162, 189; veneficium, 160, 162, 
178, 185, 189 

veneficus, 162; veneno, -are, 180 

venenum, 74, 169, 179-80, 184, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 283n268, 312n50 

veneratio, 131 

‘ventrem ferri!’, 91 

ventus, 321N35 

verbum, 18 

vergo, 192, 318nn138, 142 

versa ab imo regna, 210; versa ex eo Civi- 
tas, 22, 129 

versa natura est retro, 129 

verso, 30, 80, 334n266; verso civitatis 
statu, 22, 80 

versor, 80, 286n39 

verto, 80-82, 105, 106, 206, 236, 243, 
286n37 

vesperascente die, 106 

vestibulum, 221 

vestigia, 336n284; vestigia morientis liber- 
tatis, 207 

vestis feralis, 243, 296n23; vestis mutata, 
221 

vetus, 18, 19, 195 


via, 174 

victa libertas, 123 

video, 19, 20, 30, 94, 98, 104, 106, 185, 
239, 243 

vincio, 94, 103, 106, 107, 144, 145, 152, 
187, 188 

vinclis exsolutis, 73, 123, 124 

vinco, 74, 75, 152 

vinc(u)lum, 73, 74, 103, 105, 107, 145, 
152, 235, 334n262 

vinum, 167, 312n50 

violenta luctu, 63, 65, 66; violentia, 190 

vir, 305n1 78; viri feminaeque insignes, 
242 

vir acer, 28, 304n172; vir fortis ac 
strenuus, vir impiger, 28 

virago, 132 

virginitas impolluta, 140 

virid(i)aria, 225 

virilis cura, 132 

virus, 189, 190 

vis morbi, 184 

viso, 321n46 

visuque ac memoria, 105 

vocabulum, 18, 21, 286n27 

volvo, 87, 106 

VOX, 155 

vulgo, 19, 186, 189; vulgus, 185, 
304n1 74 
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Accius, Clytemnestra, 7 
Adams, J. N., 66 
Aeschines, 6 
Aeschylus, 6, 16 
—Cicero’s translation of, 4; vocabulary, 
sublimis and gravis, 3 
Aeschylus, works of 
—Agamemnon 
Agamemnon: GAA0 uae, another 
remedy, 60; anger of public, 60; 
annihilation of altars and temples, 
234; killing of child, 59-60; 
metaphor of dressing, 60 
Cassandra: predicts arrival of avenger, 
61 
Clytemnestra 
character: S001, 51; SmuUctOV 
xUva, 50; doudtwv... PvAGE, 
47, 50; “fences of evil,” 50, 158, 
252; Helen’s evil twin, 58; 
UEYAAOUNTIS, 124, 130; ULGOWG, to 
country and gods, 48; no shame, 
50; olxovouos Sota, 473 
meQigewv, 130; spider in web, 47, 
171, 279N173 
signal fires and, 99 
transgressive behavior: and 
&vdQoBovAOV ZEAE, T15, 126, 


128, 143, 277n134; and baneful 
persuasion, mev0w, 50, 51; and 
carpets as path, 50; and casting 
net, binds husband with, 47 
genomic sententiae and Tacitus, 61 
hapax legomena: &vd6Bovios, 
indeutotota, 38 
Helen, xijSoc¢, 58, 281-82n230 
Justice, personification, 65; departs 
from golden palaces with eyes 
turned aside, 65 
olxog Baotreos, 38, 125, 240 
Paris violates Menelaus’ hospitality, 
stealing a wife, 57, 58 
parodos, 36, 41, 59 
second choral ode, elements inverted 
by Tacitus, 57-58 
walking staff and sickness of state, 41 
watchman’s speech, g1, 126, 240, 241; 
prototype for witnessing walls, 166 
—Choephoroi 
Aegisthus, violates marriage bed, 51 
Commos: ends in outcry for 
vengeance, 68; Ares Avenger in- 
voked, 69 
Electra: and chorus, 68; calls upon 
knowing gods, 65-66; eidwc, equiv- 
alent of sciens, 65; elements not in 
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Sophocles or Euripides, 68; es- 
tranged from rightful otyoc, 64; 
eyes turned aside, 64, 68; holds yo7), 
64; mévdeL AVYEM Moémovoay, 66; 
learns of Orestes, her avenger, 68; 
personification of Justice, 64-65; 
questions chorus how to mourn, 68; 
search for d1xnedeo0s, 63, 66; 
simile, sailors on winter sea, 65 
déyo, 156 
problematic passage, 128 
women: audacious spirit; Lemnian; 
transgressive behavior, 128 
—Dictyulci, 222, 226-27; Silenus as 
rhetorical prototype for Suetonius’ 
Tiberius, 227 
—Eumenides: Erinyes’ binding song, 144; 
Orestes struck dumb after murder- 
ing mother, 143-44 
—Oresteia, 33 
abstracts reflected in Tacitus’ diction, 
34) 35» 41-42, 99, 277124, 
277134 
change in style during course of tril- 
ogy, 42-43 
rhetorical foundation for later Atreid 
tragedies, 34 
rhetorical suitability for Tacitus’ An- 
nales, 62 
thematic vocabulary recycled and/or 
inverted by Tacitus: abduction of 


murderous secrets, pretense, 35; 
lack of avenger dishonorable, 62; 
OLxos, 34, 68; Oiyos demands blood 
for blood, 68; oixog Bacikeog and 
domus regnatrix, 37, 240; wavOdva 
and understanding, 34, 91; no 
delay, 41-42, 277N131, 278n141; 
mee, mei8oucL, equivalent of 
fingere/credere, 35; prosperous 
house/offspring, 36; roads and con- 
taminated hands, 51; roads and 
marriage bed, 51; oeomv and 
moderation, 34; tottering house, 37, 
275n88; trampling under foot, 128; 
vengeance by male relative, 69; 
woman’s crime on head of house, 
34, 40, 50; yoke of necessity, 60; 
weudés and pretense, 34; pAedtwv 
Souctov and florentis domus, 
36-37; podEete and saepserat, 55 


verbal recurrence, 24: ambiguous 


meaning clarified, 40; anaphora, 
rare in Oresteia, 59; asymmetrical, 
39, 41; conceptual recurrence, 41; 
Baguc, Bageta, 57-58, 59, 
281n228; édmicov, édmic, key 
metaphors, 126; key words fore- 
shadow, recall, 40, 253; knowledge, 
91; nodal clusters, 40, 253; poly- 
valence, 39; semantic shift, 101; 
vision, appearance, 97 


another man’s wife, 57: anaphora of 
Bageta: anaphora of gravis, 58, 593 
anger of people, 57; baneful female 
persuasion, 34, 143; boundaries, 50, 
247-48; boundaries of woman’s 
mind penetrated, 143; conflicting 
opinions on war, 57; cure worse 
than disease, 60; émicov, édgis, and 
spes, 125-27; female traps and 
SOAOL, 34, 50; fire, 41, 99; gore of 
offspring, 35-36; haste, 182, 
278n141; house of guilty knowl- 
edge, 91; intergenerational murder, 
24, 253; olda and guilty knowledge, 
34, 35; xodtos and legitimate male 
imperium, 143, 240; xovmtds and 


—Prometheus, 139 

—Prometheus Pyrkaeus, 222 

—Seven against Thebes, 28-29, 30; 
verbal reduplication, 31; weeping 
women and children, 30 

Alcaeus, 338n1 

allusion 

—AGivuyud, 45-46; GAdnyooia or inversio, 
45; author and audience, 4, 44; 
Cicero and divuywa, 46; as com- 
mentary, 44; comprehensible at 
“point of reception,” 29; conven- 
tion and expectations of readers, 6; 
emulation, 6, 44, 70; lexical mark- 
ers, 44, 121; literary competition, 
44; meaning lost over time, 128; 
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multiple literary referents, 125; par- 
allelisms of diction, 44; problemati- 
cal nature of, 44-45; psychagogical 
purpose of, 45; recognition by 
reader, 40, 45; syntactical similari- 
ties, 66; Vergil and diviyua, 46 

androgyny, 138, 304n160 

Antony, M.: Actium, “villain” of, 258; 
gossip about Augustus’ costume 
ball, 262; wanderer, wearer of for- 
eign dress, 202 

Apuleius, Apologia, seduction and magic: 
blandimentis . . . captus/devinctus , 
155 

archaeological sites 

—Ara Pacis, 261 

—Augustus’ reconstructed Rome: 
mnemonics and, 261; proleptic 
iconography, 261; theatrical nature, 
260; transfers country to city, 261 

—Domus Transitoria, 230 

—horologium, 261 

—house of Livia, Primaporta, 229 

—Mars Ultor, temple of, 260 

—Pompeii, 230 

Aristophanes, 338n1; Cicero’s transla- 
tion, 4; quoted in Greek by younger 
Pliny, 5 

Aristotle’s Poetics, 16, 28, 72, 101, 106, 
108, 259 

—dvayvaouos, 86, 255: dvayvmeuos 
combined with meouméte.a, 90; 
a&vayvoouog combined with mem- 
ory, 104; S€0G, 72-79, 254, 2553 
VOLS, 72-79, 2553 OWLO, 97-101, 
255; meguméteta, 80, 255; history 
and facts, tragedy and universal 
truth, 264 

audience, internal, 57 

Augustine’s opinion of A. Gellius, 5 

Augustus: Actium, “hero” of, 258; ac- 
tors, patron of, 262; dying words, in 
Greek, 262; Greek rhetoric, studies 
with Apollodorus of Pergamon, 
262; philhellenism in architecture, 
262; obscure vocabulary, despises, 
262; Res Gestae, 69; writes and de- 


stroys tragedy Ajax, 262. See also 
under Tacitus: Annales 
Austin, R. G., 37 


Bartsch, S., 1, 15, 43, 190, 191, 232, 
241, 246 

Benario, H., 9, 76, 117, 139 

Betensky, E., 1, 133 

Billerbeck, M., 66 

Birley, A. R., 262, 263 

Borzsak, S., 203 

boundaries. See under Aeschylus; death 
and commemoration; rhetoric; 
Seneca; Tacitus 


Boyle, A. J., 213 


Callimachus, 6 
Cato, M. Porcius, 126 
Catullus: Carmen LI and Sappho, 6 
chlamys. See under Cicero; Tacitus: 
Annales; Vergil 
Cicero, 126 
—declamation, practices daily, 164 
—fictitious episodes proving point, 
120-21, 169 
—Greek and Roman playwrights, ad- 
vises study of, 3, 32, 33, 252, 253 
—invective, 163-72 
—metaphor: roads and death, 52 
—mnemonics, 26 
—prolixity praised by Pliny in letter to 
Tacitus, 6 
—topoi/catchwords 
adulteress-poisoner, use in courtroom, 
158, 176; motives for using topos, 
174; topos in speeches, 164-73; 
woman’s crime, 162 
gender reversal, 132-33; popularis, 141 
seduction and magic: blandimenta, 
tribunician ploy, 153; devincio, 
enforced obligation, 145; pellicio, 
deception with words, 130 
tragic elements in speeches, 164: wit- 
nessing walls/roads to death, 163-73 
vocabulary, repetition: alteration of 
case and form, 26, 257; decorations 


of stage, 257; YAQAXKTNE, 257 
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Cicero, works of 
—Brutus: regum dominatione devinctus, 
148 
—De Finibus: elitists who read original 
Greek, 3; Greek literature, familiar- 
ity of readers with original Greek, 
28, 166; Greek tragedies translated 
into Latin, 3 
—De Legibus: nocturnal rites, women’s 
activities, 172 
—De Oratore: fusion between oratory 
and tragedy, 2; mnemonics and 
diversity of images, 26; repetition of 
vocabulary, altered in case and 
form, 26 
—In Catilinam: adultery/poisoning, mar- 
ginalizes Catiline, 162-63; and gen- 
der reversal, 162; witnessing walls, 
167 
—Philippics: adultery/poisoning, margin- 
alizes Antony, 162-63; and gender 
reversal, 162; venefica/veneficus, 
162; witnessing walls, 167 
—Pro Caelio, 164 
Appius Claudius’ ghost, 170 
Caelius, M.: charges easily dismissed 
as calumny, 162; spellbound 
(devinctum) by Clodia’s wealth, 172 
Clodia 
adulteress-poisoner topos 
AVTUXATAYORLA, 165; argumentum 
ex loco, 169; beach parties, 
signa of adultery, 16, 165; 
death of husband, opportune 
use of, 161-62; mulieris scelus 
incredibile, 167; nefaria vota/ 
nocturna sacrificia, 172; pursuit 
of adulescens, 170; slaves, dubi- 
ous relations with, 165, 171 
character assassination, 159; im- 
peratrix/mulieraria manus, 
132-333 procax, irata mulier, 
169 
Metellus Celer, 169—70; domus, sacred 
nature of, 169; wall shared with 
Catulus, 169-70 
tragic elements linked with poison, 


seduction, magic: abandonment of 
domus, 169; allusion to Ennius’ 
Medea Exsul, 170; boundaries, 
transgression of, 170; domus, setting 
for woman’s crime, 166; Palatine 
Medea, 172; Phaedra’s indictment 
against adulterous wives, 167; 
poison by insinuation, 165; road, 
Appian Way, 170; road, Clodia’s 
presence on, 164, 169; road, era 
errans, 170; strike familiar chord 
among jurors, 165; threshold, cross- 
ing of, 166-67, 169-70; witnessing 
walls, 164, 166-67 
—Pro Cluentio, 164 
Oppianicus: homo infirma valetudine, 
169; vagus, exsul, 169 
Sassia 
adulteress-poisoner topos: 
GVTULAATAHYOELA, 165; argumentum 
ex loco, 169; death of husband, 
opportune for use, 161-62, 165; 
Falernian wine, access to, 160; 
noverca/mater, 164; portentum and 
monstrum, 138; slaves, dubious 
relations with, 165; Strato and 
apothecary shop, 272; unnatural 
parent, 166 
character assassination, 159, 164; 
Falernian farmer, homo valens, 
169; voyeurism in portrayal, 166 
instigator of charges against son, 
164 
tragic elements linked with poison, 
seduction, magic: domesticum 
scelus, 167; domus as setting for 
woman’s crime, 166; paelex, 164; 
Phaedra’s indictment against 
adulterous wives, 167; road, 
Sassia’s presence on, 164; thresh- 
old, crossing of, 166, 169; wan- 
dering madness, 169; witnessing 
walls, 164, 166-67 
—Pro Rabirio Postumo: chlamys, 132 
—Pro Sestio: Piso’s witnessing walls, 167 
—Tusculan Disputations: Cicero’s transla- 
tions of Greek tragedies, 4 
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[Cicero], Ad Herennium 

—adulteress-poisoner: rhetorical para- 
digm, 160-61, 162, 176; conven- 
tional wisdom, 165; natura mulieris, 
160; presumption of guilt, 165; 
proof of one crime, proof of other, 
161-62, 163; woman’s crime, 
159-63 

—dvtinatayoeia, similarity to translatio 
criminis, 165 

—chlamys, 240 

—mnemonics, 26 

Cornford, E M., 7 

Cratinus, Greek comic playwright, 
338n1 

Curiatius Maternus: Cato, tragedy, 
influenced by Ovid and Varius, 7; 
Thyestes, 33 


death and commemoration, 100-101 

—boundaries, 100-101, 108, 247 

—burial clubs, 225 

—columbaria: beyond urban precincts, 
225; cross social boundaries, 225; 
dancers of death and, 327n155; 
Doria Pamphili, 226, 325n141, 
327n155; frescos, 224-25, 326n144; 
frescos and spintriae, 226; frescos 
and tragedy, 226, 230; frescos with 
birds in flight, 325n141; frescos 
with rabbits, 325n141; gardens and, 
224-25, 326n135, 326nn143-44; 
kitchens in, 326n143; organization 
of, 326n144; Pomponius Hylas, Via 
Latina, 325-26n141; slaves of 
Livia, Via Appia, 303n146; Via 
Portuense, 225, 326nn141—42; Via 
Salaria, 326n143; Via Taranto, 
325n141; Viena Codini, 110, 
325-26n141; Vigna Codini and 
Munatia Plancina’s single cognomen 
used on slave’s epitaph, 119 

—consolatory rhetoric, 100 

—death masks, 100 

—Esquiline cemetery and Maecenas, 225 

—festivals, Violacia, Rosalia, Parentalia, 
224 


—funeral, Roman, 101-2; dichotomies, 
nonverbal, 101; Polybius on, ro2 

—memory, 104 

—sepulchral gardens: frescos of in 
tombs, 325n135; parallel to Rome’s 
pleasure parks, 225; Priapus, 225— 
26, 327N153; transliminal spaces, 
225, 230; Venus Libitina, 224 

—tombs outside city, 247 

Demetrius 

—On Style, diction of tragedy, comedy, 
satyr plays, 245 

Demosthenes: Pliny praises orator’s pro- 
lixity in letter to Tacitus, 6; Pliny 
quotes Greek in letter to Tacitus, 5 

Dickison, S. K., 236-37, 245 

Dio Cassius, 46: Agrippina, magical se- 
duction of uncle, 149; Apronianus, 
Dio’s father, 46, 263; Hadrian, suc- 
cession, 49; Livia and Augustus’ 
reconciliation with Postumus, 174; 
Livia and poisoned figs, 168, 174; 
Messalina, “marriage” to G. Silius, 
235; Nero, actor, 232; Plotina (wife 
of Trajan), 49; Plotina accompanies 
Trajan on military campaigns, 263; 
Plotina conceals news of death, 263 

Draeger, A., 8 

dux femina. See under Seneca; Tacitus; 
Vergil 


Electra: on Attic vases, 64; her recep- 
tacle, variations on theme, 64 

Ennius, 3, 7; Annales, Fabius Maximus, 
41 

Eriksson, N., 42, 245 

Eupolis, Greek comic playwright, 338n1; 
Cicero’s translation of, 4; quoted in 
Greek by Pliny the Younger, 5 

Euripides, 3, 6 

—Bacchae, 235, 236 

—Cicero’s translation of, 4; quoted 
directly by Pliny in letter to 
Tacitus, 5 

—Electra, empty urn, 64 

—Hecabe 

compared to Ennius’ Hecuba, 5 
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messenger, 31 
Polyxena, 29 
reminiscences in Livy, 29 
vocabulary: &50Eobvtws and 
dSoxotvtwv, 5; doubling of vocabu- 
lary, 30; symmetrical recurrence, 30 
—Hippolytus, adulterous wives/witness- 
ing walls, 163 
—Medea: many roads to death/straight- 
est path, 50, 51, 158, 163, 252; 
metaphorical roads, 51; reversal of 
rivers, 129; roads and poison, 51 


female general as aberration, 138-39. 
See also under Cicero: Pro Caelio; 
Tacitus: Annales 

female speech, 139-44; arrogation of 
male prerogative, 142 

Frye, N., 256-57 

Fulvia, wife of Antony, 138-39 

Furneaux, H., 182 


gardens, 222-29 

—animals, 227-28 

—deception and pretense, emblematic 
of, 224 

—Dionysus, 228 

—Priapus, 225-26, 228 

—public gardens: Lucullus, 228; 
Maecenas, 225; Sallust, 228 

—satyr plays, 226 

—theaters, attached to, 228 

—theatrical motifs, 228 

—tragic space, 223 

—transitional space, 249 

See also under death and commemora- 
tion; Pliny the Elder; Tacitus: 
Annales 

Geffcken, K., 170, 172 

Gellius, A.: Augustine’s opinion of, 5; 
average educated Roman, 4; circle 
of Hadrian, 5; comparative literary 
critic, 5; criticized for obscure and 
arcane vocabulary, 5; judged second 
rate, 5; Noctes Atticae, 4-5 

gender roles: women, transgressive, 139 

Germanicus. See under Tacitus: Annales 


Ginsburg, J., 120, 123, 254 

Goldhill, S., 50, 139n167 

Goodyear, E R. D., 63, 173, 182, 245 

Gracchi brothers, 5 

Greek language and literature: availabil- 
ity of Greek originals in second 
century, 7; education of Roman 
orator, 2, 7; knowledge of Greek 
prerequisite for promagistrates, 3; 
poetic allusions in Catullus, Ovid, 
Vergil, 6; poetry, 2; prose, 2, 6; 
readers expected to recognize, 6 

Green, P., 136 

Griffin, J., 58 

Grimal, P., 226 


Hadrian: and date of Annales’ composi- 
tion, 262; possible references in 
Annales, 46; succession, 262-63 

Hallett, J. P., 129, 131, 138-39 

Hesiod: and hope, 125; quoted directly 
by younger Pliny, 5 

Hinds, S. 29, 45 

historiography, Greek: uses mimetic 
techniques of other genres, 4 

historiography, Roman: Alexander’s por- 
trayal, 202-3; Antony’s portrayal, 
202; didactic nature of, 8; land- 
scape/nature, 204; manipulation of 
facts, 8; masculinized women, 132; 
mnemonics, 26; mnemonics and 
thetoric, 2, 4, 8, 27; mnemonics 
and tragedy, 4, 128-29; theme and 
variation, 4; thin, compared to 
Greek historiography, 4; universal 
moral truths, 8 

hodological space, 48 

Homer, 338n1 

—Cicero’s translation of, 4 

—loom, magic, and trickery: Arachne, 
171; enchantresses and Penelope, 
170; spider at center of web, 171; 
quoted directly by younger Pliny, 5 

Horace, 52 

—Ars Poetica: recommends study of 
Greek models, 3; satyr plays, 226 

—Ode 37: Cleopatra, 125 
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houses, Roman: ambiguity between pub- 
lic and private, 229, 230; frescos: 
theatrical motifs, 228, 230; realism, 
Augustan, 230; rhetorical concept 
of, 229-30; theatricalized space, 
Neronian, 230 

Hyperides: prolixity praised by Pliny in 
letter to Tacitus, 6; Tacitus’ Mater- 
nus on, 7 


impotentia. See under Livy; Tacitus: 
Annales 
innuendo. See under Tacitus: Annales 


Julio-Claudians: celebrity, gives rise to 
rumot, 259-60; dynasty, political, 
259-60; philhellenism, arts and 
Nero, 260. See also under Tacitus: 
Annales 


Keitel, E., 84, 95, 96 
Koestermann, E., 63, 66, 192 


Lebeck, A., 41, 43, 51, 52, 65 
Leeman, A. D., 80 
Leo, E, 1 
Livia. See under Tacitus: Annales 
Livy, 7, 16, 126 
—Ab Urbe Condita 
Alexander the Great, 203; “battles” 
Papirius Cursor, 257; unum 
proelium, precursor of Battle of 
Actium, 257 
androgyny, 138, 304n160 
augustus, definition of term, 258 
Bacchanalian conspiracy 
nocturnal rites, pretext for promis- 
cuity and poison, 172 
Ciceronian rhetoric, 32 
Cloelia, 118 
Coriolanus and Veturia, 28, 29-31, 
32, 257; binding, double image of, 
30; combines &vayvmetois with 
TMEQLTETELA, 30, 90; mélange, 
Aeschylean and Euripidean ele- 
ments, 28-29, 38; mulier, 30; rever- 
sal, 30; Seven against Thebes, appro- 


priateness of theme, 29; topoi: rape 
of mother/country, 32; tragedy, allu- 
sions to, 257; vision, 30; weeping 
women and babies, 30, 32 
Damarata, daughter of Hiero: her 
husband Adranadorus, 153 
epic, tradition of, 258; female hero- 
ines, static characters, 118 
epithets, 304n172 
Lars Porsenna, 153 
Lex Oppia, debate over, 111 
Cato, M. Porcius, censor, 121-22 
Livian composition of speech, 
297045; 299n83, 84 
parallels with Aeschylus’ 
Choephoroi, 127-28; Lemnian 
women, 127; suitability of sub- 
ject, 127-28; trampling under- 
foot, 123, 127-28; use of first 
person, 299n85 
Valerius Tappo, 121-22 
vocabulary: agmen mulierum, 122; 
animal imagery, 123; frequentia 
mulierum, 122; impotentia 
muliebris, 123, 127, 128; obter- 
itur et calcatur, 127; women’s 
transgressive behavior, 21-24, 
139 
Lucretia spinning, 170 
metaphor: roads and death, 52 
rape, 304n172 
seduction and magic: blandishments 
combined with threats, 153; blandi- 
tiae and blandimenta, female persua- 
sion, 153 
Tanaquil: closes off palace with armed 
guards, 48; gift of power to Servius 
Tullius, 48; tragic scenario, 31 
Tullia: audacia, 133; and Servius 
Tullius, 32, 279n177 
Verginia: circle of women, 67, 118; 
Icilius, vindex libertatis, 140-41 
virtues and vices, 28 
vocabulary 
epithets, 28, 258 
thematic repetition, 29-31; cluster- 
ing from related lexical fields, 
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29-32, 255; doubling of vocabu- 
lary, 30, 31, 32; key words, 28; 
linear nature of, 257-58; moralis- 
tic vocabulary, 258; symmetrical 
nature of, 30, 31, 32 

Lofstedt, E., 1, 8, 9, 41, 42 

Longinus and uuweots, 70 

Lucretius, 52 

Lysias: evaluated by Pliny in letter to 

Tacitus, 5; Tacitus’ Maternus on, 7 


magic, loom and spinning, 170-71. See 
also under poison; rhetoric, Roman; 
Tacitus: Annales 

Malisard, A., 1 

Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus, tragic poet, 
7) 33 

Marshall, A. J., 120, 138 

Martin, R. H., 15, 50 

Maurand, G., and Monbrun, M., 72 

Mendell, C. W., 1, 39, 76, 104, 129 

metaphor. See under Tacitus: Annales 


neo-Stoicism. See under Seneca; Tacitus: 
Annales 

Nero. See under Tacitus: Annales 

Norden, E., 1 


Ochs, D. J., ro1 

Ogilvie, R. M., 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 39 

O’Gorman, E., 67, 69, 80, 103 

Ovid 

—allusions to Greek literary predeces- 
sors, 6 

—Heroides, 101-2; gemination, 102; 
mini-suasoride, 100 

—Medea, tragedy, 7, 10 

—Metamorphoses: generic allusions 
to tragedy, 75; informed by 
Callimachus, 6 


Padel, R., 143 

Plato: Cicero’s translation, 4 

Pliny the Elder, Historia Naturalis: 
Agripinilla at Fucine Lake, 79, 239, 
314n73; Epicurus and gardens, 223; 
Eudemus and Livilla, 176; figs, im- 


ported by Livia, 174; horti ruled by 
Lares, 223; Lollia’s emeralds, 
314n73; Messalina’s marathon, 
314n73; Nero’s passion: magic and 
music, 177; physician adulterers, 
175; Poppaea’s corpse, 314N73; 
sacred/profane, 224; spinning, 
baneful nature of, 170-71 

Pliny the Younger: composed Greek 
tragedy, 3; correspondence honed 
for publication, 5; Greek literature, 
recommended for study of rhetoric, 
2, 4, 252; lengthy untranslated 
Greek quotes in letters, 5, 40, 252; 
letter to Tacitus, untranslated 
Greek, 5-6, 252; on Tacitus’ 
excellence in oratory, 3; two-way 
translation exercises, 4, 251 

Plotina: possible references in Annales, 
46, 262; succession of Hadrian, 46, 
49, 262-63 

Plutarch, Alexander: Antony: Cleopatra 
and Fulvia, 132; female generals, 
132, 1333 poisoning of, 202; por- 
trayal in terms of tragedy, 203 

poetic language, 1 

poison 

—actual women charged with poison- 
ing, 173 

—adulteress-poisoner topos, 10, 158 

boundaries, association with, 159; 

death, from unexplained illness, 
dubiis signis cruditatis, 171, 174; in 
forensic oratory, 158, 159; in litera- 
ture, 158; longevity of topos as 
argumentational ploy, 181; magic/ 
foreign superstition, connection 
with, 158; obsession with poisoning 
in Roman society, 180-81; origins 
in Greek epic, poetry, and Attic 
tragedy, 158, 173; perpetuated in 
historical narrative, 173; perpetu- 
ated in schools of rhetoric, 159; 
presumption of guilt, 171, 182; 
requirement of corpse, 161-62; 
reversal of usual burden of proof, 
181; slaves, vulnerability to charges 
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due to torture, 171; topos based on 
social memory, 181; transgression 
against boundaries of house, 173; 
woman’s crime, 158, 159-63 

—Lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis, 
81 B.C., 172, 180; links poisoning 
with magic susurri, 172; punishes 
abortion with relegation to island, 
180 

—venenum, ambiguity of word, 180-81; 
aphrodisiacs/poisons, 180 

See also under Cicero: Rhetoric; Seneca; 
Tacitus: Annales 

Polybius, ror 

pomoerium, 247 

Pratt, N. T., 104 

Purcell, N., 134, 135 


Questa, C., 202 

Quintilian 

—ddnyooia, inversio, subliminal dis- 
course, 45 

—éiviywa: Caelius’ use against Clodia, 
168; Clytemnestra persona, 168; 
Coa/Nola, 168; rhetorical flaw, 46; 
used often by Cicero and Vergil, 46 

—dévtiatayooia, used to shift blame 
when client has weak case, 165 

—allusion, 45 

—GvtiwetaBoAn, 17 

—argumentum ex loco, to demonstrate 
guilt, 49, 247 

—Caelius, M., orator, Cicero’s pupil, 
168 

—Cicero, M. Tullius: Clodia’s and 
Sassia’s characters, defamation, 164; 
Cluentius, weak case, necessity to 
lie, 165 

—comedy, Attic: diction, 245; recom- 
mended to improve rhetorical 
skills, 3, 251, 338n1; self-reference, 
240-47 

—commonplaces, theme and variation, 
50 

adulteress-poisoner: attributed to Cato 

and Seven Wise Men, 161; Clodia, 
168; plausible context for topos, 
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166; seduction and magic, 156, 264; 
strengthens orator’s case in court, 
162, 176; woman’s crime, 162, 178 
defamation of character, approved 
rhetorical tactic, 165 
latrocinium, man’s crime, 162 

—Domitius Afer, prosecutor: prosecutes 
potentes feminae, 178; specializes in 
ratiocinations based on mutual con- 
sequences, 178 

—education: student to begin with 
Greek grammaticus before Latin, 3 

—fictitious characters, episodes to prove 
point, 120, 169 

—history, 251: Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, 338n1; poem in prose, 2; Sal- 
lust and Livy, as equals, 338n1 

—literature: Greek and Roman, in train- 
ing of orator, 251, 253; literary 
works of past explain present, 45; 
must be thoroughly memorized, 251 

—mnemonics, 26; and domus, 230; and 
theatricality, 27 

—moral sententiae, 125 

—TAEovouUaoia, 71, 102-4; verbal clus- 
ters, 71 

—poetry, Greek, 251; Alcaeus, recom- 
mended for brevity, 338n1; Hesiod, 
recommended for moral sententiae, 
125; Homer, fundamental, 338n1; 
Simonides, recommended for 
pathos, 338n1 

—poetry, Roman: Horace, Propertius, 
and Ovid, elegance of, 338n1; 
Tibullus, elegant brevity of, 338n1; 
Vergil, as emulator of Homer, 
338n1 

—repetition: compared to stage decora- 
tions, 257; key words, means of 
persuasion, 17; origins in magic, 
256; same word, different meaning, 
poetry, oratory, 74; slight changes 
in word for emphasis, 17; sublimi- 
nal discourse, 256-57; words from 
same lexical category, 102 

—trhetoric: Aeschines and Demosthenes, 
338n1; blurs boundaries between 
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prose and poetry, 2, 252; Caesar 
and Cicero, 338nz; rich honey, 
251; Seneca, L. Annaeus, faulted 
for unusual words, brevity, and 
sententiae, 219-20 
—signa, adultery, 168; evidence of prob- 
ability, 47; used to exaggerate, 168; 
woman’s bathing with men and 
impudicitia, 168 
—titillation, to divert jurors, 165 
—topoi: based on conventional wisdom, 
160; based on social memory, 181; 
to be memorized for instant use, 
161; necessity to set in plausible 
contexts, 166; use in courtroom to 
characterize witnesses, 160, 161; 
use in schools of rhetoric, 161; use 
with recurrent vocabulary, 159-60 
—tragedy: and declamation, 2, 203; 
fusion of oratory and tragedy, 2, 49; 
in rhetorical commonplaces, 50; 
theme and variation of, 49 
—tragedy, Attic 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 3, 
32, 34, 338n1 
essential in training of Roman orator, 
3, 32, 49, 167, 251, 252, 263 
Euripides and Roman forensic oratory, 
3, 264 
recommended for diction, imagery, 
and metaphor, 49-50 
vocabulary recommended for gravitas, 3 
wandering and madness, 201 
women’s ability to manipulate lan- 
guage, 150 
—tragedy, Roman: Ennius, Pacuvius, 
and Accius, 3, 338n1; Ovid’s 
Medea, 338n1; Varius’ Thyestes, 
considered equal to Attic tragedy, 
33 
[Quintilian] Minor Declamations: 
noverca/mother-poisoner, 161 


Rademacher, U., 201 


reversal, and transgression of boundaries. 


See under Tacitus: Annales 
Reynolds, R. W., 237 


rhetoric, Roman 
—Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
3 
—<éiviyua as “coded discourse,” 46 
—allusion and, 44, 53 
—argumentum ex loco to demonstrate 
guilt, 49, 51 
—Attic tragedy: declamation and, 2, 
203; preserved through rhetoric, 2, 
227 
—common denominator between 
Tacitus and Seneca, 213 
—education of orator 
Caesar and Cicero, 2; Greek as pre- 
requisite for public life, 4; Greek 
literature, 2; Greek tragedy, impor- 
tance in training, 2-3, 167; higher 
education in rhetoric and philoso- 
phy, 3; Pliny, 2, 3; Quintilian, 
Suetonius, and Nicetes of Smyrna, 
2; Roman students capable of read- 
ing Greek, 4 
schools of rhetoric, 159, 161; contro- 
versiae: declaimed to avid public, 
181; preposterous stories with fa- 
miliar motifs, 181; situation proto- 
dramas, based on tragedy, 164, 181; 
suasoriae: Alexander the Great, 
203-4; Antony’s portrayal, 202 
study with Greek grammaticus before 
Latin, 3; Suetonius, 2; Tacitus, 6, 
253-54 
—emulation of great authors, 44, 253 
—false division between rhetoric and 
tragedy, 7 
—foundation for Roman historiogra- 
phy, 2 
—Greek language, study of for 
metaphor, originality, vivid vocabu- 
lary, 4 
—imitatio or mimesis, 39-40 
—mnemonics, 26, 262; and theatricality, 
oy) 
—NAQOVOUAOLA, 71, 102 
—ae1d0d, persuasion, 51 
—tepetition, verbal: hidden discourse, 
26, 30; key words with slight 
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changes, 23; same word with differ- 
ent meanings, 74 
—treversal of gender, 132; female suicide 
as masculine act, 136-37 
—thetorical topoi and tragedy 
Bacchic imagery, 236 
boundaries blurred, 229, 231, 235 
dislocation, 247, 248 
domus, limits of female behavior and 
mobility, 170 
hortus, boundary between house and 
theater, 228-29, 249; and satyr 
plays, 226 
murder: adulteress-poisoner, 161; 
familial, 48; female murderers, 53, 
128; noverca/poisoner, 54; poison, 
48, 51, 158-63; roads/paths to 
power, 55; spousal murder, 51, 126; 
vengeance by male relative, 141 
reversal of nature/rivers, 129 
seduction and magic, 144-57; blandi- 
tiae/blandimenta, equivalent with 
mted0, 155; equivalent with persua- 
sion and murder, 144; loom, spin- 
ning, 170-71; venenum, equivalent 
to BedutijoLa, yornteta, uayela, 156; 
women, as possessors of subtle con- 
trol in domus, 170; women, mas- 
culinized, 132 
—thetorically educated readers, 3; and 
ability to read Greek originals, 28; 
capable of recognizing allusion in 
prose and poetry, 6, 29, 40, 45-46 
—Roman students capable of reading 
Greek, 4; Silver Age, 2 
Richlin, A., 171 
Rosenmeyer, T. G., 215 
Rutland, L., 125 
Rutledge, S. H., 177 


Sallust, Bellum Catilinae: Catiline, 28; 
peripeteia, 27; Sempronia, virilis ani- 
mus, 133; verbal recurrence, 27-28 

Sappho, 6 

satyr plays, 226-27, 238, 245 

Segal, C. P., 2,9, 91, 194 

Seneca, L. Annaeus, elder 


—Controversiae 
adulteress-poisoner, 159 
proof of one crime is proof of the 
other, 163; stock character in 
schools of rhetoric, 161 
topoi: boundaries, 203—4; senten- 
tiarum suppellex of orator, 161 
women, presumption of guilt, 163 
—Suasoriae: Albinovanus Pedo, poem 
about Germanicus, 203-4; Alexan- 
der the Great, 203-4 
Seneca, L. Annaeus, younger, 7 
—allusion in tragedies, ro2 
—brevitas, 220 
—career, 215 
—chlamys, 240 
—devinctus, submission of will, 155 
—filter for Tacitus’ tragic vision, 50, 129 
—hapax legomena in tragedies: words 
ending in —tor, -trix, 38 
—landscape/nature, 204-6 
—metaphor: dux malorum femina, 112; 
fire, 104; roads and death, 51 
—neo-Stoicism, metatheatrical, 204-20, 
256 
actors, good and bad, 214-15, 217 
boundaries: mortalium termini, and 
Tacitus’ saeptum imperium, 216-17; 
obliteration of, 205, 232, 234, 
248-49; transgression of, 206, 216, 
217, 241 
conflagration, 205, 217; diction, clus- 
tered polarities, 217-18; floods, 
205; law, dissolution of, 206; mirror 
images, 214; phoenix, 217; spectacu- 
lum, universe as, 214; suggestus, 
theatrical metaphor, 215, 239, 246; 
theatrical tropes, 215-16 
—paronomasic verbal clusters, 72, 102—4; 
recognizable as “Senecan,” 102, 255} 
symmetrical repetition, 219 
—tragedies, rhetorically oriented, 52, 
101; Controversiae, incorporation 
of, 181; innovative, 219 
—tragic themes, variations on, 54; 
house, tottering, 79, 275n89; rever- 
sal of rivers and nature, 219 
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—vocabulary: unusual words, 219; 
virago, 132 
Seneca, works of 
—Ad Marciam de Consolatione, 128 
—Agamemnon, 33, 253 
clustered terms of knowledge, 91 
Clytemnestra: allusion to Euripides’ 
Medea, 53, 54; consilii impotens, 
&vdeoBovaos, and muliebris impo- 
tentia, 53, 125; contaminated 
hands, 53; delay, 53; domus, con- 
tamination of, 54; female doli, 53; 
marriage bed, 53; novercae, 53, 54, 
148; poison in domus, 53; pudor, 
devinctus, 155; roads, ways and 
means, 52-53; roads to death, 51; 
scelus, 53; shame suppressed, 53; 
tortured by desires, 125 
house swimming in blood, 35 
paronomasic clusters, 101-3 
reversal, 129-30; versa natura est retro, 
129 
shared themes with Aeschylus and 
Tacitus, 54, 252 
—Medea: becoming Medea, 246; bound- 
aries moved, 229 
—Oedipus: Jocasta’s death and recogni- 
tion, 91, 221; Oedipus’ connection 
between knowledge and inner vi- 
sion, 92; paronomasic clusters, 103 
—Phaedra: domus . . . florens, 36; dux 
malorum femina, 218-19; parono- 
masic clusters, 91, 103; themes 
shared with Tacitus, 218-19 
—Thyestes: 83, 204; paronomasic clus- 
ters, 91, 102-4, 218; poison drained 
from golden goblets, 173 
—Troades: weeping crowd, 66 
servile nomenclature, 117 
Sherwin- White, A. N., 3 
Silk, M. S., 17 
Silver Age: blurs boundaries between 
prose and poetry, 2; literary “re- 
nascence” and experimentation, 6 
Simonides: Cicero’s translation, 4 
Sinclair, P., 45, 49, 87, 89n177, 141 
Solon: Cicero’s translation, 4 


Sophocles, 3, 6; &vSQo~EeWV YU, 1313 
Cicero’s translation of, 4; Electra: 
Electra’s urn, variations on, 64; 
Oedipus: Jocasta’s death, terms of 
recognition, 221; Oedipus, 92 

Sérbom, G., 8 

Stanford, W. B., 89-90 

Suetonius 

—Augustus: Greek tragedy Ajax, writes 
and destroys, 262; last words in 
Greek, 262; pietas, lack of, rumors 
about, 262 

—Caligula: madness, 217 

—Messalina: marriage to G. Silius, 235 

—Nero: actor, 232; death at Collis Hor- 
tulorum, 225; rhyme about trans- 
forming city into domus, 247 

—Otho’s comitas, 135 

—Tiberius: leisure hours on Capri, 226; 
Tiberius’ portrayal, and Aeschylus’ 
Dictyulci, 227 

Syme, R., 1, 6, 8-9, 16, 33, 46, 125 


Tacitus 
—Domus Caesarum, modeled on Atreid 
tragedies, 34 
—forensic orator, 2 
—and tragic poetry, 1, 2, 8; tragic tech- 
niques learned from rhetorical 
training, 7 
Tacitus, works of 
—Agricola 
barbarian female rulers, 113 
Boudicca, 113; femina duce, 114-15; 
indirect characterization, 113-14 
Brigantians, 114-15; socordia, 114 
Calgacus, Caledonian warrior, 
I14-15, 116, 117; indomiti in liber- 
tatem, 115 
Cartimandua, 117 
masculinized women, 112 
—Annales 
abstract polarities shared with 
Aeschylus, 40-42 
actors and fans 
audience, internal, 66-67, 238-39 
Bathyllus, mime, 73, 232 
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Cassius, mime, 206—7, 231 
demarcations between actors and 
audience, 206-7, 232 
maenads, satyrs, and chorus, 235 
Mnester and Messalina, 233, 237 
Nero’s “chorus,” 247-48 
Paris, 241 
Percennius, leader of claques, 232 
rhetorical exchange of roles be- 
tween: audience and actors, 232, 
237-39; Julio-Claudians and 
actors, 43, 232-33, 234, 238, 
249-50; real world and scenic 
representation, 232—33, 241; 
Senate, as fans of emperor, 234; 
trouble with, 208-9, 232, 234, 
241-42 
Aemilia Lepida, 103-4, 138 
adulteress-poisoner topos, possible 
use at trial, 177-78; magic, 179; at 
Theater of Pompey, 233 
Aeschylean tradition, point of depar- 
ture, 38, 44, 253 
Agrippina the Elder 
avenger, lack of, 38, 62, 65, 60; 
search for, 63 
baby Caligula, 119 
character, 119-21; ambition, 118; 
contumacious nature turned to 
good, 80; dux femina, implicit 
portrayal as, 118; gender reversal 
in portrayal, 136-37; ingens 
animi, 130; as “other,” 131; sem- 
per atrox and pervicax irae, 142; 
tragic persona, 61-69, 118, 
130-31 
and Claudia Pulchra, 178 
embrace of Germanicus, and Livy’s 
Veturia-Coriolanus, 63 
fecundity, disastrous results of, 131 
Germanicus’ funeral: “chorus” as 
internal audience, 67; crowd, and 
mourning, 67-68; Electra per- 
sona, 63-69; embracing urn, 64; 
eyes fixed on ground, 64; incerta 
ultionis, 66; lack of knowledge, 
coping with grief, 65-66; lamen- 


tations, 61-69, 185-86; metathe- 
atricality, 69; proleptic nature of 
episode, 63-64; rhetorical tradi- 
tion of Aeschylus, 63; thwarted 
in bid for power, 131; tragic 
scenario, appropriateness of, 64; 
weeping women, 63; winter sea, 
65 
thematic link with Augustus: nihil 
relictum imperatoribus, 24, 133 
transgressive behavior 
argumentum ex loco, 137 
baby Caligula and army, 137 
change of dress, 136-37 
dominandi avida, 131, 133 
female general, 119, 131, 136-37 
feminarum vitia/virilis curis, 133 
foreshadows daughter’s behavior, 
137 
hubris, 124, 130 
metaphors of stripping, 137-38 
suicide, masculine action, 
137-38 
suppresses mutiny, 118, 131 
vocabulary and imagery: ablative, 
unusual use of, 66; laudes et 
grates, 131; luctu as grammatical 
equivalent to Avye@, 66 
Agrippina the Younger 
change of fortunes, 82, 90 
character: amateur actress, 246, 
249; &vde0@EWV yuvi /virago, 78, 
131-32, 246; animalistic, 
227-28; Clytemnestra persona, 
240; comedy in portrayal, 240, 
245-46; female gullibility, 154; 
greedy for wealth, 78, 135; histri- 
onic ravings, 249; Jocasta per- 
sona, 91, 221, 245-46; masculin- 
ized, 132; multifaceted, 131-32; 
shrieks as power wanes, 142, 228; 
tragic persona, 131 
Cleopatra, rhetorical link to, 125 
Clytemnestra, rhetorical link to, 
125 
Dido, rhetorical link to 132 
emulator of Livia’s luxury, 135 
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emulator of mother, 131 

freed slaves, relationships with: 
Narcissus, 126; Pallas, 165, 175 

haste and delay, 188-89 

indicted by Burrus and Seneca, 82 

metaphors of dressing, 78 

murder of, 90-91; GV@YVMELOLS 
with meounétera, 90-91; Jocasta 
persona, 91, 221; “Optima 
Mater,” 194; rhetorical depiction, 
go; rigged ship, 90; setting for 
murder, 221 

Pandora analogy, 95 

point of view: fear and consterna- 
tion, 190; Messalina and Praeto- 
rian Guard, 131, 152 

terms of knowledge/ignorance, 
go-91 

thematic links: with Augustus, 24, 
78; with mother, 131 

transgressive behavior 
argumentum ex loco, 137 
beast unchained, 124 
changes tactics, 82 
costumed, 78-79, 238 
covets gardens, 227-28 
drives Carpentum to Capitol, 


124, 131 

homage from foreign kings, 131, 
239 

honos . . . concessus venerationem 
augebat feminae, 131 

hubris, 131 

impotentia muliebris, 126, 130, 
139, 143 


impotentia muliebris and nimia 
spes, 126, 143 

libido and superbia, 228 

mastery of eloquence, 82, 142 

mastery of rhetoric, 142-44 

omens because of, 131 

poisoner: blames victim, 81; 
Claudius, 188-89; Junius 
Silanus, 193 

power behind Claudius and 
young Nero, 132 

praesidere, 120, 239-40 


seduction and magic, 149, 151, 
175 
succession, meddles in, 116, 262 
surrounds domus and viae with 
guards, 49, 55, 188 
theatricality: actress, amateur, 
246; actress, bad, 238-40; 
chlamys as actor’s costume, 
137, 238-39; comic eavesdrop- 
per, 246; Fucine Lake spectacu- 
lum, 78, 126, 238-39; moun- 
tains in modum theatri, 137, 
238; scene stealer, 238-40, 
246; suggestus, 238-40; trans- 
formation into tragic charac- 
ter, 78-79, 137; upstages hus- 
band, 239 
usurpation of power, 131, 142, 
175, 238-40, 241 
venerationem augebat feminae, 131 
writer of commentaries, 142 
vocabulary: chlamys aurata, 78, 132; 
laudes gratesque, 131; Pliny the 
Elder’s account of chlamys aurata, 
79 
Albucilla, famosa, 89 
alliteration, 63 
allusion: allusions to Cicero, Sallust 
and Livy, 1; allusions to Roman 
poets, 2, 252; allusive imagery, 2; 
coded discourse, 45-46; inversion 
of lexical elements, 51, 254; mul- 
tiple literary referents, 49, 125-26; 
possible allusions to Trajanic, 
Hadrianic regimes, 46 
Anaphora: gravis, 25, 54 
Anicetus, murderer of younger 
Agrippina, 42 
Annaeus Mela, 51 
annalistic framework, 254 
archaisms, 1, 252 
Armenians, 94; Queen Erato, 117 
Augustus 
abducta Neroni uxor, 57, 58 
adoptive father, 77 
character, conflicting opinions 


about, 25, 56-57, 255, 259 
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characterization: accessory to mur- 
der, 186; Agamemnon persona, 
57; aged victim, 132, 156, 188; 
Atreus persona, 218; contradic- 
tory aspects of, 58; hypocrisy, 25— 
26; inversion of Aeschylean ele- 
ments, 57-58, 254; Paris persona, 
58; poisoner, insinuations, 25 
civil war and settlement: dux 
reliquus, 146; machinator doli, 25; 
non aliud . . . remedium, 22, 60 
death: cremation, 58; decreed 
divine honors, 57; funeral in 
Campus Martius, 56, 186; 
implied tragic sententiae sum up 
life, 60; will, 56 
dynasty: adoptions, 242; Julia, 61; 
relatives, 242; sacrifices for dy- 
nasty, 61; succession, 36-37, 77 
health, worsening, 186-87 
metaphors 
captivated by Livia, 47 
dressing, 57 
proleptic expressions: cupidine 
dominandi, 77; necessitudo rei 
publicae, 57, 76, 242, 260; 
pietas erga parentem, 57, 63, 
242, 260 
remedy for civil war, 49, 60, 258 
wasting away, 60 
proleptic links: with elder Agrip- 
pina, 24; with younger Agrip- 
pina, 22, 76, 77 
transgressive behavior 
awards offices to the unqualified, 
77s 242 
crimes against household: defiles 
domus, 56-61; insinuated, 254; 
prefigure family curse, 255 
entangles ties of family and state, 
70, 242 
hubris, 57, 60, 76, 99, 130, 218, 
931,395 
Livia accompanies him on mili- 
tary campaigns, 123 
steals another man’s wife, 57, 58, 
255 
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violator of hospitality, 57 
war crimes, 57, 254 
Book 1, chapters r-11, 15-44; sublim- 
inal message of, 26; tragic vision of, 
15-44, 50; verbal repetition sets 
lexical themes, 39 
Book 3, debate in Senate, 333-343 
animal imagery, 123; comitatus 
mulierum, 122; female transgression, 
111, 118-24; foreshadows Agrip- 
inilla, 123; pastiche of Livy’s de- 
bate, 120-24 
Book 6: polarities, knowledge and 
ignorance, 84-89 
Britain 
Boudicca, Queen of Iceni 
and Calgacus, 115, 117 
feminarum ductu bellare, 116 
thematic purpose of portrayal, 
116, 118 
transgressive behavior: accession 
CAUSES TEOLMETELG, 1303 chias- 
mus, 1413 drives chariot, 116; 
epigram, 141; evocations of 
Livy, 140-41; focalization 
upward to her in chariot, 140; 
thetorical skills, 139-41; tri- 
bunician rhetoric, 114, 140-41 
Prasutagus leaves throne to 
Boudicca, 130, 243 
revolt, 113-16, 130, 140-41 
diction/imagery: collapse and 
slippage, 243-44; diversa 
acies . . . intercursantibus fem- 
inis, 116; fire and theater, 
243-44; plus . . . feminarum 
quam iuventutis, 116; reversal, 
130, 243 
warriors, female, dressed in black 
as Furies, 243 
Suetonius Paulinus: mira constantia, 
scientia militiae, 116 
Burrus, Sex. Afranius, praetorian pre- 
fect, 42, 81, 82; arrests Agrippina, 
142; death, 193 
Caecina, A. Severus, 72, 121-22; 
Cato persona and cognomen, 
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121-22; female generals, 120; 
governor of Germania Superior, 
122; impotentibus mulierum iussis, 
120, 137; obturbabant . . . neque 
Caecinam dignum tantum rei 
censorem, 122; “Oppian” debate 
in Senate, 120-24; wife, keeps her 
at home, 120 
Calpurnia, destroyed by Agrippina’s 
jealousy, 81 
Calpurnius Piso, Cn., 97; counter- 
mands Germanicus’ orders, 95, 187; 
guilt, tries to undermine proof of, 
81; haste, 185-86; obsequii ignarus, 
94; senatus consultum de Cn. Pisone 
Patre, 119; trial, ambiguous out- 
come, 68-69; warned by Domitius 
Celer not to hasten, 185 
“chapter,” modern designation, 16-17 
character portrayal: gender reversal, 
112-17, 132; tragic schema, 259 
chiasmus, 24, 248 
Cinna and Sulla, 77 
civil war after Nero’s suicide, 41-42 
Claudian narrative 
adultery mime, 236-37 
comic satire, 236-37 
diction: clarity of meaning, 43-44; 
loosing, 190 
Euripides’ Bacchae, 235-37 
nothing concealed, 99 
reversal of tragic themes, 236 
Tiberian pretense becomes theater, 
96 
visual imagery, 98, 238-39; species, 
effigies, imago, simulacrum, literal 
representations, 98 
world and house upside down, 236 
Claudia Pulchra, 138; adulteress- 
poisoner topos, possible use in trial, 
177, 178; Domitius Afer, prosecu- 
tor, 178; magic, 179 
Claudius, emperor, 81, 95-97; and 
Agrippina, 97, 133; and Britanni- 
cus, 96; and brother Germanicus, 
92, 95, 96, 97; and G. Silius, 95; 
and Nero, 96 
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censor, 95, 233 
characterization 
aged victim, 156, 188-89 
amateur actor, 246 
cuckold, 235-37 
emasculated by Agrippina, 133 
Epimetheus persona, 95, 96; finis 
incitiae, 95; ignorant of Mes- 
salina’s affairs, 95, 96, 236; 
learned busybody, 95; 
Pentheus persona, 235; poison, 
not recognized, 96; recogni- 
tion, too late, 189 
knowledge, seeker of, 92 
tragic schema in portrayal, 97 
costume, 239 
death, 96, 188-89 
Fucine Lake, 211, 238-39 
health, worsening, 188 
imperium, 97 
pantomime, 96 
temple of, in Britain, 130 
transgressive behavior: changes 
boundaries of Liris River, 211; 
leaves Rome for Ostia, 235, 236, 
237; meddles in theater, 233 
Claudius Demanianus, 107 
Cocceius Nerva, 88 
Cossutanius, Tigellinus’ son-in-law, 83 
dates of composition, possible, 262-63 
debate in Senate, 333-34; Livy’s 
debate over Lex Oppia, 118-24 
diction 
allusions to tragedy, 6, 7, 9, 15 
ambiguity, 82-83 
clarity of meaning in Claudian and 
Neronian narratives, 42 
controversy over lexical changes, 
42, 108, 254 
diffusion of clusters in later narra- 
tive, 44 
dux, 115-16 
juxtaposition: femina with auctori- 
tas, imperium, 116, 117; femina 
with dominatio, imperium, servi- 
tium, 113 
key words, 16, 40 
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manipulation of language, 119-20 
metatheatricality of, 16 
moralistic vocabulary, 28, 259 
multiple literary referents, 125 
opaque in Tiberian narrative, 40 
paronomasic verbal clusters, 16, 
71-108, 255-56 
poeticisms, I 
seduction and magic, combined 
terms, 144-57; artes, 144, 148, 
151; artes and military connota- 
tions, 150; blandimenta/blanditiae , 
144, 153, 154; delenio, 146, 147, 
150; devincio, 144-48, 154-553 
dolus, 144, 148, 156; military con- 
notations, 150; pellicio, 144, 147, 
149, 150, 151; vincio and literal 
ties/emotional bonds, 144-45; vin- 
cio and proleptic nature, 144; vin- 
cio and unequal obligations, 145 
semantic changes during narrative: 
controversy over, 42, 108; obscu- 
rity to clarity, 254 
thematic diction, 112 
Domitia Lepida, Nero’s aunt, uses 
blandimenta on Nero, 153, 179 
drama of logos, 138 
dramatic effect, 2 
Drusus, son of Tiberius: Livilla, longs 
for when abroad, 123; youthful vic- 
tim, 132 
Fidenae amphitheater, 237-38 
foreshadowing, 76-79, 99, 111, 
129-30, 137, 237-38 
freedmen 
Narcissus, 90 
on Agrippina’s muliebris impotentia 
and nimia spes, 143; characteri- 
zation of director persona, 238; 
characterization of watchman 
persona, 240-41; Messalina’s 
effect on Claudius, 152; trans- 
gressive behavior and director 
of show, 240; transgressive be- 
havior and omnia liberto 
oboediebant, 23,7, 241 
Pallas, 90 
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Fucine Lake, 78, 126, 237-40 
Gaius Caligula: baby, 119, 1373 pos- 
sible central neQunétete in missing 
books, 108; unknowing of evils in 
Tiberian court, 89 
Galba, future emperor, 86 
Germanicus, 62, 92-95 
Albinovanus Pedo, 203-4; and 
army, 135-36; harangues troops, 
75, 201; soldiers’ opinions of, 
136; suitability as general ques- 
tioned, 134 
and brother Claudius, 92, 95-973 
and Piso, 94, 95, 136, 187 
character: flaws, 13.4; lack of inner 
vision, 92-93; luxury, love of, 
136; mira comitas, 135-36; seeker 
of knowledge, 92, 94; superficial 
wisdom, 94 
characterization: Aeneas, flawed, 
92; Alexander persona, 133, 202; 
Alexander persona and pothos, 
92, 202; Alexander persona 
manipulates troops, 136, 201; 
Epimetheus persona, 95; gender 
reversal, 135; heroic foil for 
Tiberius, 133; portrayal, com- 
plexity, 13.4; recognition too late, 
95, 187; Tacitus’ tragic con- 
sciousness in characterization, 
92, 202; thwarted Orestes per- 
sona, 133; youthful victim, 132 
combined vocabulary: knowledge, 
uncertainty, ignorance, secrecy, 
pretense, 92-95; pretense/bind- 
ing, 94; simulacrum, species, 232 
death: binding, 187; combined 
d&vayvoouois and mEeQimétete,, 953 
persuasio veneni, 188, 202, 263; 
praematurus exitus, 202 
funeral: cremation, lack of imagines, 
62; ends in trial of Piso, 65; 
temple of Mars Ultor vowed, 69; 
trial of vengeance, 68 
health, worsening, 184-85, 187 
imperium, 97 
transgressive behavior, 93; and 
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change of dress, 136, 201-3; and 
peregrinations: East, 93-94; 
Egypt, 92, 94-95, 187; Germany, 
104-7; Thrace, 92, 94; and 
proto-acting, 202-3; and wander- 
ing, 201-3 
triumph, 233 
Germany, 72, 104—7, 201; Chatti and 
Ubii, disasters among, 256; descrip- 
tive passages, 204; Teutoburger 
Wald, 105, 106 
gnomic sententiae of Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon and Tacitus’ portrayal 
of Augustus, 60 
Graecisms, 235, 252 
hapax legomena, neologisms: domus 
regnatrix, 37—38; in Tiberian narra- 
tive, 38; words ending in -tor, -sor, 
-trix, 38 
hierarchy of knowledge, 89-90 
hodological space, 48 
house of Atreus and book 1, chapters 
3-11, 33, 99; Clytemnestra and 
Agamemnon, rhetorical models, 46 
insinuations, 40 
Julio-Claudians: family ties, 26, 35, 
47; family ties as metaphor of bind- 
ing, 77; interfamilial murder, 38; 
ostenta herald fall of dynasty, 254, 
256; self-recognition, failure of, 218 
Julius Celsus, enchained, 74 
juxtaposition of ideas and vocabulary, 
25, 26 
lexical markers, 42 
lexical network: complexity, book 1, 
chapters 3-11, 16-33, 39; complex- 
ity, comparable to that in Aeschy- 
lus’ Agamemnon, 39, 79; introduces 
major lexical themes, 39; metaphor 
of binding, 76, 79, 253; substructure 
for tragic themes, 10, 253; verbal 
clusters, 40, 71-108, 253 
literalization of Aeschylus’ metaphor, 
65 
Livia, wife of Augustus 
arcana domus, 35 
Augusta, 81, 233 


character: baneful to family and 
state, 48; comis ultra quam an- 
tiquis feminis probatum, 134; 
crocodile tears, 185-86; knowl- 
edge, guilty, 185, 186, 187 
and Cleopatra, 125 
gravis, ambiguity of, 54 
hierarchy of games for Augustus, 231 
introduction in narrative, 47 
knowledge, place in, 89 
luxurious living not mentioned 
until book 12, 135 
proleptic vocabulary: muliebris 
impotentia, link to Agrippinilla, 
24, III, 130 
reputation as paragon of chastity, 
174; Tacitus’ insinuations other- 
wise, 175 
rhetorical persona: second wife who 
advances son, 174 
rhetorical tradition of Atreid 
tragedies: boundaries, 55; 
Clytemnestra persona, 50-51, 
125; “fences of evil,” 47, 55; no 
delay in murder, 41, 186-87 
transgressive behavior 
accompanies Augustus on mili- 
tary campaigns, 123, 262 
connives for power, 123 
crimes against domus, 170 
doli, 25, 34 
gift of succession to Tiberius, 48 
murderer: insinuations, 24-26, 
186; noverca/poisoner, 24, 25, 
34, 54, 59, 190; rumors about, 
173-74; vocabulary, 185 
power behind Augustus, 132 
seduction and magic: metaphori- 
cal binding of Augustus, 47, 
51, 148; sdepserat, 55; senem 
devinxerat, 51, 79 
serviendum feminae, 51; unnatural 
condition, 129 
succession, meddles in, 46, 262 
surrounds domus and viae with 


guards, 47, 48, 55, 79, 118, 
188 
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usurpation of power, 174 
visual image, knots of kinship, 47 
Livilla, Julia 
characterization: mixture of fact 
and rhetoric, 175; Sejanus’ pawn, 
90; suggestion and understate- 
ment, 176 
key words, dominatio and regnum, 
123 
rhetorical topoi: as adulteress-poi- 
soner, and adultery with Sejanus, 
175, 176; as adulteress-poisoner, 
and relations with slave Eude- 
mus, 165, 176; vocabulary of 
seduction and magic, 176 
statues overturned, 85 
trial: adultery with Livilla, excuse 
to exile many, 176; Mamercus 
Aemilius Scaurus, tried for 
magic, 176-77; possible use of 
adulteress-poisoner topos in 
court, 176-77 
Lygdus, Sejanus’ sex slave and pawn, 
go, 176 
Maecenas, G.: Bathyllus, love for, 
232; gardens, 225 
Mars Ultor, 68-69, 260 
Messalina, Valeria 
characterization as: amateur actress, 
247; animalistic, 227-28 
Claudius, 152 
maenad, 235-36, 246 
transgressive behavior: affair with 
G. Silius, 95, 235-37; bacchanal, 
235; death in Gardens of Lucul- 
lus, 228; gardens, covets, 227-28; 
libido and superbia, 228; love 
scenes with actor Mnester, 233, 
235, 236, 237; reversal of roles, 
236 
metaphor 
Aristotle’s poetics and, 254 
binding, 74, 75; combined with 
pretense, 77-78; dominatio and 
regnum, 76; obligations to family, 
men, and gods, 76 
boundaries, 73; chap. 5 
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dissolution, 73, 74, 208 
dressing, 57, 60, 78, 136-37; 
change of dress, 136, 201, 221; 
and feigned emotions, 201; 
undressing, 136-37, 221 
fire, 206-8, 210 
law, dissolution of, 146, 206 
as parent, 145 
roads/paths, 51 
saepserat and pedéetev, 55 
transgression, 73, 74, 79, 201 
wandering, 201 
metatheatricality, 107, 204-20 
Munatia Plancina, wife of Piso: be- 
havior denounced in Senate, 120; 
Livia and, 119; transgressive behav- 
ior: commanding army, 119-20. See 
also under death and commemora- 
tion: columbaria 
neo-Stoic themes: boundaries, limits 
set, 209, 232; boundaries, transgres- 
sion, 73, 74, 79; 87, 206-11, 217, 
241, 256; fire, 206-7, 210, 256; 
floods, 205, 208, 256; likeness/rep- 
resentation, 206—7, 212; metathe- 
atricality, 204-20, 256; neo-Stoic 
hypothesis for missing books, 217; 
nature, man’s concrete/tenuous 
knowledge of, 88; phoenix, 88, 217, 
256; prophecies, 86, 89, 256; spec- 
tacle, 204-20; storms, 205; wander- 
ing of stars, 87 
Nero, emperor, 49, 81, 130 
despot, 83 
lectures Senate about owning gar- 
dens, 223 
Seneca, debate with, 223 
transgressive behavior 
actor, 79, 232, 241-42, 244; 
change of costume, 82, 241— 
42, 247-48; garden, used as 
theater, 242; haud virilis, 132; 
lakeside brothel, “marriage” to 
Pythagoras, Vitruvian scenic 
thetoric, 247—48; Orestes, 
matricide, 144; rehearses 
blanditiae, 154-55; rehearses 
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murders, 191; sings as Rome 
burns, 250; transgresses bound- 
aries of theater, 175 
entangles ties of family and state, 
242 
murder of mother, go—91; bound- 
aries of her tomb neglected, 
2403 Species pietatis, 242; struck 
dumb after murder, gt 
Octavia, encloses on island, 249; 
surrounds houses and streets 
with armed guards, 200; trans- 
gresses moral boundaries, 79, 
241-42 
poisoner, 189-91; haste and 
delay, 189-90; Locusta, Nero 
engages services of, 189 
privatae necessitudines, 79, 242, 
260 
seduction and magic: blandimen- 
tum to quiet mother’s fears, 
154; blanditiae to captivate 
Seneca, 154; ring binds Petro- 
nius, 107-8; transfers country 
to city, 211, 247-48; trans- 
forms city into domus, 247, 
260 
Neronian narrative 
boundaries, obliteration of, 248-49, 
254 
death of Nero, in missing books, 
42, 217 
descriptive elements, 44, 243 
diction, more “ordinary,” 108; clar- 
ity of meaning, 43-44; fire and 
theater, 243; flammeum, harbin- 
ger of flammae, 247-48; loosing, 
180; sequitur clades, 248; species, 
effigies, imago, simulacrum: clus- 
tered, 98, 233; literal representa- 
tions of, 98 
fire, 195, 223, 243, 254 
gardens: emblematic of Nero’s ex- 
cesses, 223-24; theatrical setting, 
224, 247-48 
informers, 241 
loosing and denouement, 254 


Pisonian conspiracy, 1, 83, 241, 
242; and Aeschylus’ Dictyulci, 
226-27 

Ruminal fig-tree wilts, 256 

Numantina, tried for poison and 

magic, 179 

Numa Pompilius: populum devinxit 
with religion, 145 

Octavius Sagitta, tribune: transgres- 
sive diction in portrayal, 82 

“Orestes” and lack of avenger in 
Annales, 38 

Passienus, orator, 86 

Petronius, G., death of: binding and 
loosing, 107-8; breaks Nero’s ring, 

108; as rehearsed performance, 107; 

verbal antitheses, 107 

Plautius Silvanus, urban praetor, and 

Numantina affair, 179 

poetical influences on Tacitus’ dic- 
tion, 2, 252 

pointed style, and tragic irony, 27 

points of convergence with Aeschy- 

lus, second choral ode, 60 

Pomponius Labeo’s suicide, 73-74 
Pontia, murder of, 82 
Poppaea Sabina, 81 

jealousy of Octavia, 180 

seduction and magic: imperial 
paelex, 180; sexual link between 
Otho and Nero, 152; trans- 
gressive diction, 82; vinculum/ 
devinctam/blandimenta/artes, 152 

pseudo-antitheses, 24 
rhetoric: blended with fact, 79; touch- 
stone between Tacitus’ historiogra- 

phy and tragedy, 253 

rumor, false Postumus, 94 

Sallustius Crispus, 35 

Scribonius Libo: setting foreshadows 
Agrippina’s murder, 221; suicide, 
theatricality, 220-21 

Sejanus, Aelius, 81 

Fors Fortuna and, 224 

son dies in garden, 228 

transgressive behavior: boundaries 
of domus, violates in reverse, 
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175; poisoning of Drusus, 192; 
seduction and magic of Livilla, 
151-52; seduction and magic of 
Tiberius, 151 
self-imitation. See Woodman 
Seneca, L. Annaeus, 42, 256; death, 
theatrical trope, 215; debate with 
Nero, 222; murder of Agrippina, 
91; Nero’s “director,” 239-40, 246; 
reversal of fortunes, 82 
sententiae, 259 
Silius, G., Messalina’s paramour, 95 
slaves: Pythagoras, 247-48; transgres- 
sive behavior of, 82 
Statilius Taurus, destroyed by Agrip- 
pinilla, 81 
style, change in, 42-43 
Suillius, delator, 82 
Tacfarinas, 74, 111 
Tacitus’ commentary on narrative, 94, 
95, 96, 259 
text, different ways of reading, 46 
theatricality: actors, 82, 209, 231-323 
claques, 82. See also Bartsch 
thematic links: Augustus/Elder 
Agrippina, 22; Augustus/Younger 
Agrippina, 77-78 
Thrasea Paetus, 83; garden setting for 
suicide, 224; loosing, vocabulary of, 
108 
Thrasyllus, 86-87 
Tiberian narrative 
atmosphere: concealment, 81; 
gloom, 99 
diction: age, weakness, applied to 
state, 192-93; archaic and po- 
etic, 108; binding, complications 
of plot, 254; conventions of 
tragedy, 44; domus, nondescrip- 
tive passages, 242; gardens, 224; 
intimations of theatricality, 191; 
species, effigies, simulacrum, 
metaphorical use, 98 
Fidenae amphitheater, 237; juxta- 
posed with fire on Caelian Hill, 
237, 248 
informers, 241 
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style: ambiguous, 42, 49; obscure 
words, 254 
Tiberius 
actors, stopgap measures against, 
330 
aged victim, 132, 156 
and Agrippina, 118-19, 131, 137-38 
characterization: animalistic, 227; 
belief in occult, 177; conceal- 
ment, 81; dissimulation/pretense, 
26, 186, 249; hypocrisy, 80; in- 
trospective mutterings, 249; 
knowledge, 84-90: knowledge, 
guilty, 186; knowledge and 
doubts about Caligula, 89; neg- 
lects vengeance on behalf of 
Germanicus, 69; place in Tacitus’ 
hierarchy of knowledge, 89; se- 
nilis, 25; Silenus persona, 227; 
thoughts on female “generals,” 
118-19, 131; words, 103 
death, 88 
designated Nero, 49 
exile in Rhodes, 99 
maiestas trials, 89, 100, 206, 231 
prayers turned to, 62, 80 
secret orders, 94 
species, as watchword for, 98 
transgressive behavior: “actor” 
mouthing lines, 234; approves of 
mime, Cassius, 206-7, 231; 
boundaries, confuses, 206; Capri, 
99, 226-27; gardens, lingers in, 
224; murderer, 26, 185, 190; 
rescinds vow of temple to Mars 
Ultor, 69; rush to murder, 186; 
Spelunca, 226, 237; Thrasyllus, 
his astrologer, 86-87 
Tigellinus, Ofonius: cupidinus flagrans, 
194; Nero’s producer, 247; validior, 
193 
topoi/themes 
actors, transgressive behavior, 
206-7, 231 
adulteress-poisoner, 10, 158, 
173-77; lacitus’ motives for 
using topos, 173 
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boundaries and transgression, 9, 
55-56, 73, 206-7, 245; moral 
limits, 75, 81, 199; transforma- 
tion from liberty to despotism, 
249 

change of dress foreshadows theatri- 
cality, 136 

cure worse than disease, 60 

delay, 188 

dissimulation: species, effigies, 
imago, 26 

dominatio/servitium, 35; and bind- 
ing, 200-201; and muliebris 
impotentia, 112, 123 

domus Caesarum, 34; doli, artes, 
venend, 34 

domus/res publica, 28, 35 

enclosure, 49, 73, 199; sdepire, vari- 
ations on theme, 200-201 

familial treachery, 75-76 

female generals, 118-20 

haste, 42, 185, 186, 187, 188 

juxtaposition of domus/hortus/ 
theatrum, 10, 206-7, 223, 
220-34, 235, 241-42, 243, 
244-45, 249, 250 

landscape/nature, 204 

libertas, 83 

likeness/representation, 206-7, 
org=55 

magic, 73, 144-57 

muliebris impotentia: common de- 
nominator, Livy and Tacitus, 10, 
123; connotations, wide ranging, 
112, 123; and dux femina, 125; 
female usurpation, adultery, poi- 
soning, 10, 111; and nimia spes, 
126; pejorative, 132; praesideo, 
120; proleptic nature of, 111, 
123; seduction and magic, 10; 
trampling libertas, 124 

multivalent possibilities of topoi, 
237 

poisoning, rhetoric of: binding/ 
loosing, 188, 190; haste/delay, 
185, 186-87, 188-89, 190; 
health/sickness, 183-84, 187-88, 
189, 192-93, 194, 195; knowl- 


edge/ignorance, 182, 185, 186, 
187, 188-89, 190-91, 194; 
poison/magic, 189-91; strength/ 
weakness, 183-84, 189, 191, 
193-94; vision/theatricality, 
added in Tiberian narrative, 191; 
youth/old age, 192, 193, 194, 195 

prophecies, 86, 89 

rumor/fama, 48, 259 

sdepire, 49, 200-201 

saeptum imperium, 78 

seduction and magic, 114-57 

sickness, 104, 231 

spectacle, 15, 78 

subsidia dominationi, 41, 77 

tears and mourning, 61-70 

yoke of necessity, 60 


topoi/themes evocative of Aeschylean 


tradition: baneful female persua- 
sion, 34; deception and trickery, 41; 
domus regnatrix, 37, 126, 2493 ex- 
pectations and hope, 41; female 
control of accession to household, 
48; female traps, 34; fingere/credere 
equivalent of med, wetBouct, 353 
florentis domus, and ehedvtwv 
Swudtov, 36-37; gore of offspring, 
35; guilty knowledge, 34, 35, 86; 
heaviness, 58; moderation, 34; mut- 
derous secrets, 34, 35; no delay, 
41-42; pretense, 34, 35; prosperous 
house/children, 36; remedy, lack of 
alternative, 59-60, 194-95, 200 
201; remedy/sickness, 49, 104; 
secrets and rumor, 41; spes, 125-27; 
spes and éAmiCov, émic, 125, 1273 
tottering house, 37; trampling un- 
derfoot, 118; understanding, 34; 
woman’s crime against head of 
house, 34, 40 





topoi/themes evocative of Euripides, 


235-36 


topoi/themes shared with Cicero: Au- 


gustus’/Caesar’s settlement of civil 
wars, 146-47 


topoi/themes shared with Livy: clavis 


scriptoribus, 183; doubling of com- 
plexus, 63-64; metrical pattern at 
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beginning, 183; muliebre et miser- 
abile agmen, 63; muliebris impotentia, 
lack of control, 53; “Oppian” 
debate in Senate, 111, 118-24; 
trampling underfoot, 123, 124; 
womans gift of power, 48 
topoi/themes shared with Sallust: 
urbem Romam, 183 
tragic oikos, 33-44 
tragic paradigm: and muliebris impoten- 
tia, 124-33; used only as needed, 
61-62 
tragic poetics, 9 
ambiguity, 74 
binding and enchainment, 51, 
73-76, 200; combined with 
guilty knowledge, 188 
certainty and uncertainty, 83-92 
combined with terms of nature, 
104-7 
create atmosphere, rather than plot, 
58 
knowledge and ignorance, 83-92, 
187, 189-92 
lexical markers, subliminal, 16, 188 
loosing, 73, 235 
memory, 103-4 
necessitudo/necessitas, equivalent of 
avayen, 73 
paronomasic clusters, 10, 71-107; 
present in book 16, 107-8 
reality and appearance, 97-101, 
206-15, 246 
recognition, 86, 89, 188, 189 
reversal and change, 79-83, 108; 
precipitated by moral transgres- 
sions, 83; subvertere/pervertere, 
81-82; turning of events, 80-91 
rumor and fama, Tacitus’ chorus, 
259 
transgressive techniques: digres- 
sions, 87-88; semantic shifts, 87; 
shift from binding to loosing, 74 
vision, appearance, and spectacle, 
97—-101; consolatory rhetoric, 
IOI-2; fire, 99-100; outward 
show, 98; sight, perception, light, 
darkness, and shifts from literal 
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to figurative, 98; signa, 98; 
species, polyvalence of, 98; 
spectaculum, 98, 238-39; tragic 
scenario, variations on a theme, 
38, 70 
tragic settings 
domus, 199, 200-201, 220-22: 
boundaries, obliteration of, 248; 
lack of detail about, 220-21; 
Libo’s and Agrippinilla’s, 221; 
Messalina transforms into hortus, 
235; metaphor, hypocrisy and 
pretense, 230; real world, repre- 
sentative of, 241; theater, bound- 
aries separating from, 206—7, 
232; tragic Olyoc, 222 
hortus, 199, 222-29: ambivalent 
space, 224; animalism, 227-28; 
deception and pretense, 222; 
domesticated nature, 223; Fors 
Fortuna, temple in Tiber gardens, 
224; Maecenas, gardens of, 223; 
transitional space between domus 
and theatrum, 222, 241, 249 
theatrum, 199: confusion of bound- 
aries, 231-32; Fucine Lake, pro- 
totheater, 238-39; mirror world 
of domus, 223, 241; supplants 
domus and hortus rhetorically, 
249; visual imagery, 232-34, 238 
tragic spatial rhetoric, 35, 252 
verbal patterns, 2; used to create par- 
allel tragic universe, 8 
verbal recurrence, I 
alteration of vocabulary in case and 
form, 24, 25 
associative ideas, 40 
asymmetrical in concept, 39, 2193 
similar techniques to Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia, 24, 40, 259 
connotational transgression, 74, 76, 
87 
emotive passages and, 27 
key to Tacitus’ insinuations, 182 
linguistic markers, 27 
meaning clarified later in narrative, 
16, 42 
mnemonics, 23, 262 
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polyvalence, 39, 74, 76, 194, 259 
proleptic vocabulary, 22, 37, 55, 76, 
77; gains cognitive momentum 
with repetition, 188; key words 

to foreshadow and recall, 40, 77; 
key words to insinuate murder, 
24, 182-95; necessitudo rei publi- 
cae, 79; valeo, validus, invalidus, 
valitudo/valetudo, 183-84, 193 

pseudo-antitheses, 24 

techniques of recurrence: concep- 
tual opposites in successive chap- 
ters, 19, 23, 24; juxtaposition, 
181; perspective, multipoint, 
257-58; recapitulation in new 
combinations, 182-95; same 
verb, altered in form in successive 
chapters, 19; same word, shift in 
meaning, 73; same word in suc- 
cessive chapters, 18, 23-24; shift 
from figurative to literal, 73, 76; 
thematic words, 21, 24; words 
from same lexical category, 20, 23 

theatrical paradigm present in book 
I, 15 

uses for recurrence: character and 
mood, 182; insinuate murder, 
182-95; rhetorical emphasis, 24; 
shift in rhetorical emphasis, 187; 
subliminal techniques, 84, 258; 
tragic depth of field, 257 


demned by Nero, 179-80; Panda- 
teria, 180, 249; popular with 
crowd, 180 
vocabulary. See Index of Latin Words 
vocabulary, Vergilian, 105-6 
vocabulary/themes shared with 
Seneca: conflagration, 205; dolus, 
impotens, noverca, scelus, venena, 
impotentia, 55; flood, 205; words 
connoting nature, 105-6 
women 
abandonment of domus, 111 
baneful persuasion, 34 
dux femina, and Tacitus, 112-17; ed- 
itorial nature of comments, 132 
female rulers, disapproval of, 112 
femina, connotes social and moral 
distinction, 112; auctoritas and 
imperium, 116; dominatio, im- 
perium, servitium, 113; dux, 115 
poisoners, 112, 173-82 
roles in society, Roman views, 
III—12 
transgressive behavior: control of 
army, 122-23; control of bound- 
aries, 55; control of entrances to 
household, 48; control of roads, 
48-49, I11; gangs, 122; gift of 
power to men, 48; intrusion into 
public spaces, 119; lack of shame, 
48; masculinized, 112, 132; moral 


Vettius Valens climbs pine tree, 235 transgressions, 128-29; muliebris 

Vibius Serenus, shaking chains at son, impotentia, lack of control, 53; se- 
75 duction and magic, 144-57; 

victims usurpation of male power, 112, 


Agrippa Postumus, 89, 156, 182, 
185, 186, 188, 190 

Britannicus, son of Claudius, 89, 
156, 189-90 

Drusus, son of Tiberius, 192 

Drusus and Nero, sons of Germani- 
CUS, IQI-92 

Gaius and Lucius, 25, 193 

Octavia, daughter of Claudius, wife 
of Nero, 42; abortion, accused of, 
180; adultery with Egyptian flute 
player and Anicetus, 179-80; at 
Britannicus’ murder, 190; con- 


118-24 

—Dialogus: Curiatius Maternus, 2, 7; 
Curiatius Maternus’ tragedy Cato, 
7, 45; eloquence, degeneration of, 
83, 251; Ovid’s Medea, 101; schools 
of rhetoric, Cicero’s attitude to- 
ward, 164; Sophocles and Euripides, 
7; Tacitus’ “straw man,” 7; tragedy, 
223 

—Germania: barbarian female rulers, 
113; masculinized women, 112; 
Sithones and female rule, 117; 
women on sidelines of battle, 116 
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—Historiae: barbarian female rulers, 113; 
masculinized women, 112; Veleda, 
and dominatio, 117; Vitellius, ani- 
mal in garden, 227 

theater: boundaries and transgression, 247 

Thucydides 

—Peloponnesian War: evocations of 
Aeschylus, 7; tragic influence on 
“misunderstood,” 7 

—as “scientific” historian, 7-8 

Tiberius, use of obscure words despised 
by Augustus, 262. See also under 
Tacitus: Annales 

Tibullus, 52 

tragedy 

—ambiguity/polyvalence of language, 
74, 76, 126 

—boundaries: female transgression, 168; 
tragic discourse, 76 

—chorus, standing in circle, 67 

—diction, 245 

—didactic nature of, 8 

—knowledge and inner vision, 92 

—language: binding effect of, 144; repe- 
tition, device of, 26, 27; repetition 
of key words as parallelisms, 23 

—messages, overt and subliminal, 8 

—persuasion, good and evil twins, 156 

—popularity of in Tacitus’ day, 7 

—-spatial rhetoric, 223 

—themes/topoi, used in Roman invec- 
tive against women, 168 

—transhistorical nature of, 47 

—universal moral truths, 8 

tragedy, Attic, 2 

—ambiguity, degrees of, 89-90 

—availability of in Tacitus’ day, 7 

—curse, implied, 254-55 

—Livy’s evocations of, 127 

—performance in Rome, 2 

—retaliation by male relative, 69 

—Roman rhetoric preserves, 2 

—storms, seas, and violent emotions, 
204 

—women’s transgressive behavior: 
a&vdeoeewv ybvn, 78; control of en- 
trances to house, 47—48; control of 
roads, 48; lack of shame, 50; many 


roads to murder, 50; persuasion, 
baneful, 150, 155-56; traps, 50 

tragedy, Roman 

—Accius, 2, 33 

—Ennius, 2; Ennius Hecuba compared to 
Euripides’, 5; ignobiles and opulenti, 
5; Latin versions of Atreus 
tragedies, 40, 127; Ovid, 7; Pacu- 
vius, 2, 7; women’s transgressive be- 
havior masculinized, 112 

Trajan: poisoning, possible, 263; possible 
references in Annales, 46, 263 


Varius Rufus, L.: Thyestes, 7, 33 

Velleius Paterculus: Cleopatra and 
Fulvia, 133; Livia, encomiastic 
portrayal, 134; Livia, pregnant with 
another man’s child, 175 

Vergil, 52; Aeneas, devinctus amore/ 
blandis vocibus, 155; Aeneid 
informed by Homer, 6; allusive 
techniques, 58; chlamys aurata, 132; 
contradictory aspects of Aeneas’ 
character, 58; Dido, 132; Dido, dux 
femina, 132; Eclogues informed by 
Theocritus, 6 

Vitruvius, 223, 230, 238, 240 

Voss, B., 24, 27 


Walker, B., 62, 66, 118 

Walsh, P. G., 31 

Webster, G., 140 

Wolfflin, E., 8 

women, stereotypes: accepted by male 
readers, 263; adulteress-poisoners, 
158-95; kingmakers, 48-49; mas- 
culinized, 111-57, 263; republican 
paragons: Aurelia, Cornelia, Porcia, 
126 

Woodman, A. J., 1, 8, 38, 51, 55, 128, 
1209, 226, 233, 241, 242, 248; and 
Martin, R. H., 62, 65, 68, 69, 104, 
233) 234 


Zanker, P., 261 

Zeitlin, FE, 143 

Zonaras, charges of magic against Oc- 
tavia, 179-80 


